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A  IT  HOE'S    PREFACE. 

In  issuing  a  fifth  edition  of  "House  Drainage  and  "\Vatcr 
Service,"  the  author  feels  a  natural  pride  in  a  demand  which 
warrants  the  belief  that  his 'work  has  been  found  useful.  It 
may  also  be  assumed  that  the  call  for  a  fifth  edition  indicates 
a  growing  interest  in  the  mechanics  of  hygiene,  and  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  study  the  subjects  treated  in 
this  volume. 

Although  the  general  subject  of  hygiene  has  a  voluminous 
and  valuable  literature,  the  important  branches  of  house  drain- 
age and  water  service  had  practically  none  when  this  work  was 
given  to  the  public.  Their  incidental  consideration  in  works 
devoted  to  sanitary  engineering  and  domestic  hygiene  was 
largely  based  upon  information  drawn  from  English  sources, 
and  dealt  principally  with  English  methods  and  materials,  l-'i.r 
American  readers  these  chapters  had  but  limited  practical  in- 
t,  as  American  plumbing  practice  is  better  than  that  of 
any  foreign  country,  and  most  of  the  inquiry  which  has  1 
devoted  to  this  subject  abroad  seems  to  have  been  prompted  by 
a  desire  to  meet  or  guard  against  conditions  different  from 
those  encountered  in  most  American  houses.  The  author  was 
long  ago  impressed  with  the  fact  that  these  subjects  were  of 
sufficient  importance  to  have  a  literature  of  their  own,  and  one 
which  looked  at  them  from  an  American  standpoint. 

If  time  were  offered  for  a  general  revision  of  the  text  of  this 
work,  it  is  possible  that  some  changes  of  more  or  los  impor- 
tance would  be  made  in  it,  but  they  would  be  chiefly  in  the  di- 
rection of  laying  greater  stress  upon  the  fact  that  very  much  of 
the  mischief  charged  to  sewer  gas  is  attributable  to  p..ison>  . 
erated  from  iilth  which  never  reaches  the  sewer,  but  lodges 
and  accumulates  in  waste  pipes.  Sewer  gas  is  a  term  often 
u>ed  with  unscientific  looseness,  and  when  so  used  it  is  mis- 
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leading.  The  worst  evils  of  so-called  sewer  gas  poisoning  are 
very  often  found  where  sewer  gas  proper  does  not,  and,  indeed, 
rannot,  penetrate.  In  most  houses  the  so-called  sewer  gas, 
which  is  both  a  nuisance  and  a  danger,  is  chiefly  manufactured 
on  the  premises,  and  does  its  fatal  work  none  the  less  effec. 
tively  because  it  is  called  by  a  wrong  name.  The  worst  defects 
of  the  commonest  plumbing  done  by  contract  are  rarely  noticed 
in  new  houses.  All  the  sewer  connections  are  made  that  ever 
will  be,  but  we  pass  from  room  to  room  without  noticing  any 
11  npleasant  smell,  or,  if  untrained  to  observe  how  the  work  is 
done  and  what  materials  have  been  used,  without  suspecting 
danger.  When  the  pipes  are  fouled  by  the  waste  of  the  house 
the  trouble  begins,  and  it  increases  from  month  to  month  and 
year  to  year,  as  the  foulness  within  the  waste-pipe  system  ac- 
cumulates. To  emphasize  this  fact  would  be  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  such  revision  as  the  author  would  make  if  opportunity 
were  offered.  To  keep  sewer  gas  out  of  our  houses  is  just  as 
important  as  ib  is  anywhere  said  to  be  in  this  work  ;  but  it 
should  be  impressed  quite  as  strongly  upon  the  reader's  mind 
that,  with  this  accomplished,  safety  is  not  secured  until  the 
equally  dangerous  gaseous  products  of  decomposition  within 
pipes  are  prevented  from  mingling  with  the  air  we  breathe  in 
living  and  sleeping  rooms. 

It  is,  perhaps,  only  just  to  the  professional  reader  to  say  that 
this  book  is  not  offered  as  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
sanitary  engineering.  It  takes  up  drainage  and  water  supply 
where  the  engineer  leaves  them — at  the  foundation  wall  of  the 
dwelling.  The  information  given  is  that  which  is  supposed  to 
have  especial  interest  for  the  householder,  for  those  connected 
with  the  house  building  trades,  and  for  such  as  are  interested 
in  studying  this  department  of  the  mechanics  of  hygiene.  It 
is,  therefore,  somewhat  more  didactic  than  it  would  be  if  writ- 
ten for  experts  in  hygienic  science,  and  less  encumbered  with 
citations  from,  or  references  to,  works  not  readily  accessible  to 
the  general  reader. 

83  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  March,  1884. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HYGIENE  IN  ITS  PRACTICAL   UKLATIONS  TO  HEALTH. 

It  is  a  gratifying  indication  of  the  progress  of  civilization  sanitary  «ci- 
tliat  sanitary  .-cieiu-e,  a>  it  is  called,  is  becoming,  even  to  a  lim-j 
ited  extent,  a  popular  study. 

For  many  centuries  phv-ieians  had  a  practical  monopoly  of 
what  little  was  known  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  public 
health,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  incentive  to  original  investi- 
gation and  experiment,  even  if  the  means  of  prosecuting  an 
inquiry  so  important  to  all  das.-es  of  the  people  had  been  at  the 
command  of  tho>e  who.  under  more  favoraMe  circumstances, 
would,  doubtless,  have  made  important  contributions  to  the  liter- 
ature of  hygiene.  Fortunately,  the  science  of  medicine  —  if 
that  could  be  called  a  science  which  was  then  empirical,  and 
still  is  to  a  great  extent  —  gradually  freed  itself  from  the  hideous 


superstitions  which  so  long  trammeled  it.  and   physicians  liegan  The 

to  open  their  eyes  to  the  real  teachings  of  experience,  and  to  tar>'  in^esti- 

treat  di.-ease   rationally.     This  was  a  great  step  forward.     The 

next  stej)   was  to  push  the  inquiry  into  the  cau>c-  of  di>ease, 

and  the   means   by   which   those   causes  could   be  reached  and 

extirpated  —  or,  at  least,  so  far  controlled  as  to  essentially  mod- 

ify their  power  for  mi-chief.     To  the   medical   profession  we  services  of 

the  medical 

owe  the  greater  part  of  what  has  already  been  learned  and  profession. 

placed  upon  record,  of  the  truth>  which  form  the  basis  of  san- 
itary science;  but  though  long  left  to  pursue  their  .-tudies 
without  encouragement,  and  with  little  or  no  hope  that  even 
their  most  startling  dix-overies  would  be  appreciated  by  the 
general  public,  they  have  at  last  drawn  to  their  assistance  in  the 
great  work  a  large  and  intluential  class.  Those  to  whom  the 
sanitarian  must  look  for  the  practical  application  of  his  carefully 
elaborated  theories  of  sanitary  reform,  are  the  very  ones  who 
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arc  now  beginning  to  appreciate  most  fully  the  importance  of 
popuiarinter- s.uljt.       gcjencc>     In  all  classes  of  society,  except  those  which 

6Bt  111  Mini-  J 

tary  reform.  inc]n(j0  tj,0  ve,y  degraded  and  ignorant,  we  find  a  growing 
inti-ivst  in  the  means  of  guarding  against  all  unhealthful  condi- 
tions in  person,  house  and  environments.  With  a  larger  wis- 
dom and  clearer  insight  into  the  causes  of  things,  which  have 
come  of  progress  in  scientific  thought,  intelligent  people  do  not 
roue's™?  nmv  :l^'1i'>iite  the  consequences  of  their  own  neglect  and  care- 
<"*»««•  lessness  to  the  "afflictive  dispensations  of  Providence,"  which 
are  "  mysterious-  and  past  finding  out."  We  are  beginning  to 
underhand  ho\v  large  a  proportion  of  the  diseases  which  afflict 
]  in  inanity  results  from  preventable  causes,  and  that  it  is  possible, 
by  judicious  measures  of  sanitary  reform,  to  so  reduce  the  death 
rate  as  to  materially  increase  the  average  duration  of  human 
n'fe-  ^or  ™  this  interest  in  sanitary  reform  bounded  and  lim- 
.tt)*k>  ited  by  a  narrow  selfishness.  There  is  something  broadly 
humanitarian  in  it.  The  rich  and  middle  classes  no  longer 
feel  that  they  have  no  interest  in  the  wrelfare  and  comfort  of 
those  who  endure  the  misery  and  utter  wretchedness  of  squalid 
poverty.  Disease  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  a  "fever 
nest "  in  some  remote  and  neglected  quarter  of  a  populous  city 
may  dispatch  invisible  messengers  of  death  to  poison  the  air  of 
broad  avenues  and  clean-swept  streets  miles  distant.  The 
enlightened  self-interest  which  is  leading  so  many  intelligent 
men  and  women  to  study  the  laws  of  health  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  selfishness,  since  every  movement  for  general  sani- 
tary reform  begins  with  the  improvement  of  the  houses  of  the 
poor  and  ignorant,  who  can  only  be  redeemed  from  untimely 
death,  and  saved  from  being  the  instruments  of  spreading  the 
seeds  of  disease  and  contagion,  when  those  who  occupy  the 
social  planes  above  them  stretch  forth  a  helping  hand  to  lift 
them  out  of  the  mire  into  which  they  have  fallen. 
The  task  of  When  we  look  about  us  and  see  how  much  remains  to  be  done 

toe  ganlta- 

before  the  masses  of  the  people  shall  be  emancipated  from 'the 
dire  necessity  of  living  under  conditions  prejudicial  to  health 
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and,  consequently,  to  happine-s.  it  would  almo-r  -cem  as  if  the 
task  of  the  sanitarian  is  a  hopeless  one.  Such  is  not  the  case, 
however.  AVe  turn  with  a  shudder  of  horror  from  the  records 
of  the  past  to  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  progress  \ve  have 
already  made.  People  often  wonder  why  we  do  not  have  Mich 
fearful  visitations  of  epidemic  at  the  present  day  as  the  plague 
of  London,  the  ancient  spotted  fevers,  sweating  sickness,  &c. 
They  forget  that  we  are  not  yet  free  from  the  cholera,  the  yd-  Epidemic* 
low  fever,  typhoid  fever,  and  other  preventable  d  and 

that  the  next  generation  may  see  that  our  disregard  of  nati; 
law-  atl'ected  our  death  rate  as  Mirely  as  the  dirt  and  filth  of 
London  caused  the  great  plague. 

From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Lite  in  EU- 

••pie  of  Kurope  were  unwashed.     Of  Paris,  it   is  MiodieAgea. 
recorded   by   Rigord,  physician  to   Philip  Augustus,  that  one 
day  when  the  king,  walking  to  and  fro  in  his  audience  cham- 
ber, went  to  look  out  upon   the  view  for  recreation.  some  car- 
-   belonging  to   citixens   happened    to   pass    in    the    street 
ith  the  window,  "when  the  substance  forming  the  street,  Tbe  streets  of 

'  Parts  In  the 

being  stirred   uj)   by  the   revolution   of  the   wheels,  emitted  a  "th century. 
stench  so   powerful  a-  to  overpower  Philip.     This  so  disgusted 
the  king  that  he  urged  the  citizens  to  pave  th.  .  and,  to 

assist  in  effecting  the  purification  of  the  city,  he  built  a  wall 
around  the  cathedral  to  prevent  it  from  remaining  longer  a 
common  corner  of  convenience."  These  measures  occasioned 
great  popular  dissatisfaction,  and  we  really  have  no  reason  to 
wonder  that  plagues  and  pestilent  -o  common  in  a  city 

with  such  streets,  and  in  which  the  angles  of  the  cathedral 
walls  were  used  as  privies.  One  writer,  in  speaking  of  the 
condition  of .  London  about  this  time,  says  that  in  the  streets 
around  St.  Paul's  Churchvard  the  "  horse  manure  was  a  vard  London  in  the 

izth  century. 

deep."    and    also    speak-    of  the    streets   as   never   having   been 

cleaned.       Public    muck   heaps   were   found   at   every   corner. 

"  Floors  were  of  clay  covered  with  rushes  which  grew  in  the 

.  which  were  so  slightly  removed  now  and  then  that  the 
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lower  part  remained  sometimes  for  twenty  years  together,"  and 
in  it  such  a  collection  of  foulness  as  we  should  expect  to  find 
only  in  a  city  scavenger's  cart.  The  chronicle  goes  on  to 
specify  of  what  the  filth  consisted,  but  I  omit  the  items  for  the 
sake  of  decency.  The  odors  were  horrible,  arid  to  disguise 
them  perfumes  were  largely  used  and  fragrant  gums  were 
burned  to  sweeten  the  air.  Cleanliness  of  person  was  a  thing 
almost  unknown.  One  old  chronicler  says  of  the  ladies  :  "  They 
wore  clean  garments  on  the  outside,  but  the  dirty  ones  were 
often  worn  until  they  fell  away  piecemeal  from  their  unwashed 
bodies."  The  history  of  Chester  shows  the  fearful  effects 
resulting  from  the  utter  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions  which 
seemed  to  be  characteristic  of  our  English  ancestors.  I  quote 
Mortality  in  as  follows:  "In  1507  sweating  sickness  was  very  severe  in 

Chester,  i6th 

century.  Chester  for  three  days ;  91  died.  In  1517,  great  plague  ;  grass 
a  foot  high  in  the  streets.  1550,  sweating  sickness.  1603,  great 
plague  began  in  one  Glover's  house,  in  which  7  persons  died ; 
60  died  weekly,  in  all  650  persons,  and  61  of  other  diseases. 
1604-,  plague ;  very  hot ;  812  deaths.  1605,  plague  still  increas- 
ing ;  1313  died  of  it,  beside  those  of  different  diseases."  In 
1649,  2099  persons  died  of  the  plague.  And  so  the  record 
goes.  The  people  prayed  for  deliverance  from  sickness  and 
death,  but  forgot  their  garbage  heaps,  their  foul  streets,  dirty 
houses  and  personal  uncieaniiness. 

oaoi  fever.  The  gaol  fever  was  another  disease  which  was  much  dreaded 
by  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  its  ravages  show  how  utterly 
sanitary  precautions  were  neglected  in  prisons.  Unfortunates 
and  criminals  were  confined  in  damp,  cold,  unventilated  cells, 
and  kept  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  without  a  chance  for  fresh  air 
or  exercise.  The  stench  from  their  own  bodies  and  the  absence 
of  any  means  of  purifying  their  persons,  bedding  and  clothes 
during  confinement,  filled  the  air  with  exhalations  so  poisonous 
that  sickness  was  inevitable.  The  prison  house  became  a  pro- 
lific source  of  contagion,  and  though  the  prisoner  might  escape 
death,  he  carried  in  his  clothes,  when  liberated,  the  seeds  of 
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dekneaB  and  death  to  others.     The  Black  Assize  at  Oxford,  inTheBUok 
r-77,  is  a   memorable  event    which   MTVCS  to  shown.-,  by  con- A-*u*" 
tra-t  with  criminal   court   Terms  of  tin-   present  day.  what  pro- 
has    been    made   >ince    that    time-.      Baker  tells   u>,   in   his 
Chronicle,  that  all  who  were  piv-ent  in  the,  court  died  of  gaol 
fever  within  forty-eight   hour.-     judge,  lawyers,  constable.-,  wit- 
nesses, prisoners  and  spectators — in  all  some  three  hundred  per- 
sons.     In    London   the  great   plague   would  have  been  a  matter  London 
of  annual   recurrence,  and  the  hundred  thousand  who  died  of 
it  would  have  been  only  the  advance  guard  of  the  army  of  vic- 
tim-, had  not   the  great   conflagration,  which   soon    followed   it, 
purified  the  city  with  tire.      When  it  was  rebuilt  more  attention 
wa-  given   t<»  sanitary  laws,  wliich   were  just   beginning  to  he 
understood,    and     the     new    city,    heiiur    comparatively    clean, 
ex-aped  the  contagion  which  loaded  the  air  of  the  old. 

When  we  have  in  mind  such  facts  as  these,  irathered  at  ran- 
dom from  the  annals  of  past  centime.-,  we  reali/e  that  :ill  classes 
of  society  share —thouirh  not  in  equal  decree.  i)ei>hai)s — the  T116  PM*  »n< 

the  present. 

heiietits  of  the  steady  upward  progress  toward  higher  standards 
of  civili/atioii  and  social  refinement.  In  Europe  and  America 
we  see  the  growth  of  societies  of  thoughtful,  earne.-t  men, 
organ i/ed  to  di.-cu.-s  question-,  affecting  the  puhlic  health,  and 
to  devi.-e  means  of  making  unthinking  and  unthankful  com- 
munities  healthier  and  happier.  In  many  cities  we  see  liberal 
appropriations  of  public  money  expended  hv  boards  and  coin-  sanitary  ad 

1  /     .   L  ministration 

missions  composed  of  men  eminent  for  scientific  attainments  and  in  cities 
public  spirit  in  sanitary  work,  while  an  army  of  >elf-sacriticing 
physicians  labor  in  the  work  of  sanitary  inspection  with  a  zeal 
and  fidelity  to  duty  altogether  disproportionate  to  their  >cant  re- 
muneration— if  the    value   of  Midi  .-ervices  can  be  measured  in 
money.      We  see  the  steady  and  Mistained  progress  of  improve- 
ment   in    the    comfort,    convenience    and    healthfulness    of    the 
homes  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  we  also  see  repre- 
sentatives of   the-e  cla--e-  devoting  time  and    means   to   further  pubUc  wri- 
the great  work  of  bettering  the  condition  of  those  below  them  l" 
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in  the  social  scale.  Such  associations  as  the  Artisans',  Labor- 
ers' and  General  Dwellings  Company,  of  London,  which  lias 
built  the  workingmen's  city  at  Shaftesbury  Park,  and  the  Dwell- 
ings Reform  Association,  of  New  York,  having  for  its  object 
the  provision  of  better,  more  commodious  and  more  wholesome 
homes  for  the  neglected  poor  now  crowded  into  foul  and  dirty 
tenements,  are  the  outgrowths  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
public  sentiment,  and  the  operations  undertaken  and  proposed 
by  them  would  be  impossible  of  accomplishment  under  any 
other  conditions  than  those  which  exist  in  London  and  New 
York.  It  is  so  in  many  things.  Progress  in  civilization  has 
given  us  hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  the  sick,  built  asylums 
for  the  insane,  and  provided  clothing,  food  and  shelter  for  the 
pauper,  organized  and  carried  out  great  schemes  for  the  relief 
of  suffering,  and  in  innumerable  ways  extended  its  benefits  to 
those  who  contribute  least  to  it.  Society  recognizes  its  duty 
and  honestly,  though  not  always  wisely,  seeks  to  perform  it. 
Public  sanitary  work  is  a  part  of  this  great  scheme — one  of  the 
fruits  of  practical  Christianity  in  highly  civilized  communities, 
and  the  sanitarian  who  seeks  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  pro- 
mote the  intelligent  study  of  Nature's  laws,  renders  important 
service  in  the  cause  of  human  progress. 

But  while  sanitary  science  is  beginning  to  attract  some  share 

of  public  attention,  the  reforms  and  improvements  which  it 

seeks  to  effect  in  the  conditions  of  our  everyday  life  are  not 

importance  easily  accomplished.     Much  has  already  been  done  in  this  coun- 

ot  a  popular 

.  understand-  try,  and  more  in  England,  in  devising  and  carrying  out  systems 
ture's  laws,  of  sanitary  reform,  but  the  truths  upon  which  sanitary  science 
is  founded  must  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  public  mind 
before  we  can  look  for  great  and  important  results.  This  pop- 
ular education  can  only  be  accomplished  gradually  by  the 
patient  and  intelligent  teachings  of  unselfish  specialists  through 
the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  in  books,  in  pamphlets  and 
tracts,  presenting  elementary  truths  in  such  shape  as  to  com- 
mand attention  for  them,  and  through  the  work  of  such  socie- 
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is  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  the  Public 
Health  Association  of  N'ew  York,  and  similar  orirani/ations. 
Little  of  either  fume  or  profit  can  IK-  expected  to  result 
from  tliis  pivliininary  \vork  in  the  field  of  sanitary  refonn,  but 
tho-e  who  enira^'e  in  it  with  honest  and  unselfish  purpose  do 
not,  as  the  rule.  desire  other  iv \vanl  than  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  doin^  something  for  the  good  of  liuinanity. 

So  far  as  regards  the  movement  looking  to  the  reform  of  the 
evils  to  which  the  reader's  attention  is  diivted  in  the  succeed- 
ing chapters,  its  success  depends  very  much  upon  our  architects. 
AVheii  they  call  for  ^ood  plumbing  work  in  their  specifications, 
knowinir  what  they  want  and  refusing  to  accept  anything  else, 
they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  ^ettinir  it.  When  capitalists  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  good  work,  the  architects  will  learn 
what  <rood  work  is  and  how  to  call  for  it.  In  most  other 
respect-  our  architecture  is  very  well  adapted  to  our  climate, 
our  social  life  and  our  present  needs.  As  a  people,  we  live  in 
more  comfortable  houses  than  are  found  in  any  other  country 
of  the  world.  Xone  appreciate  this  so  fully  as  those  who  have 
traveled  observing-  in  foreign  countries  and  studied  the  home 
life  of  other  peoples.  Our  dwellings  of  the  better  class  are  fin- 
ished and  fitted  up  with  a  completeness  and  a  regard  to  comfort 
and  convenience  which  astonishes  foreign  architects.  In  the 
sundrv  items  classified  under  the  ireneral  name  of  "modern  Modem  COD- 

veniences. 

conveniences,"   our  architectural   practice   has   fairly  kept    pace 

with  the  development  of  the  various  industries  connected  with 
the  building  trades;  and  even  in  the  dwellings  of  the  middle 
awe  find  evidence  of  an  intelligent  regard  for  the  comfort 
of  the  occupants  not  seen  in  dwellings  of  the  same  class  in  any 
part  of  Ku rope. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this.  During  the  brief  period  of  our 
rational  life  the  building  trades  have  necessarily  been  among 
the  most  important  of  our  ^reat  national  industries.  To  pro- 
vide homes  for  our  rapidly-^ro \viiit:  population,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  build  more  houses  than  have  probably  been  built 
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in  all  Europe  during  the  same  time.  "We  are,  moreover,  a 
home-loving  and  an  inventive  people,  and  have  given  a  gen- 
erous encouragement  to  well-directed  efforts  to  improve  our 
house  fixtures.  A  glance  over  the  annual  reports  of  the  Patent 
Office  at  Washington  will  show  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
Home  tlie  inventions  patented  are  labor-saving  appliances,  designed  to 
find  a  place  in  the  domestic  economy.  Generally  speaking,  we 
have,  as  a  people,  very  sensible  ideas  of  comfort,  and  are  not 
much  hampered  by  either  custom  or  precedent  in  these  matters. 
We  do  not,  like  the  conservative  Englishman,  retain  the  open 
fireplace  because  of  its  traditions  and  from  a  mistaken  notion 
that  comfort  and  health  are  incompatible  in  house-warming. 
We  discarded  the  open  fire  a  generation  ago,  and  adopted  the 
warming  more  economical  and  efficient  iron  stove ;  now  the  stove  is 
giving  place  to  the  hot-air  furnace,  and  this,  in  turn,  will  be 
pushed  aside  by  the  steam  heater  in  first-class  work.  This  rest- 
less desire  for  improvement  has  kept  the  inventive  talent  of  the 
nation  directed  to  the  changing  requirements  of  the  building 
trades,  and  has  enabled  us  to  attain,  even  in  cheap  construction, 
a  degree  of  comfort  which  in  other  countries  would  be  deemed 
extravagant  luxury.  On  this  score,  at  least,  we  have  no  just 
quarrel  with  the  architects. 

But  while  convenience  and  comfort  are  certainly  desirable  in 

an  eminent  degree,  they  are  not  the  only  qualities  to  be  sought 

in  house  building.     These  we  demand,  and  properly  ;  but  out 

Evils  m  of  {}ie  limitations  which  those  who  build  houses  and  those  who 

architectural 

practice,  buy  them  have  fixed  to  the  intimacy  of  the  relations  of  science 
and  art  to  architectural  practice,  have  grown  other  and  very 
serious  evils.  We  may  divide  these  evils  into  two  general 
classes — those  which  are  just  beginning  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  hygienic  physicist,  and  those  which  have  long  received 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  economist. 

In  the  first  of  these  general  classifications  we  may  include  the 
evils  inevitably  attendant  upon  a  disregard  of  hygienic  laws  in 
house  building;  in  the  second  are  included  subjects  which 
cannot  properly  claim  consideration  in  these  pages. 
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It  is  a  fact  which  unfortunately  <l<»cs  not  admit  of  intelligent 
contradiction,  that  in  the  architectural  practice  of  tin-  time  very 
little  attention  is  p;iid  to  the  laws  of  health.  What  i>  known  as  u 
sanitary  science  is  still  to  some  extent  empirical  ;  liut  from  '" 
experience  we  have  learned  something  of  Nature's  laws  and 
Nature's  penalties,  and  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
our  architects  shall  not,  by  disregarding  the  former,  force  n.-  to 
incur  the  latter.  Let  us  begin  with  our  heating  apparatus, 
already  noticed  as  contrasting  so  favorably,  on  the  score  of  com- 
fort, with  the  primitive  tin-place  of  (ircat  Uritain  and  the 
clumsy,  inefficient  appliances  employed  on  the  Continent. 
Owing  to  the  length  and  severity  of  our  winter  seasons,  the  fur- 
nace is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  permanent  fixtures  of  Hot-air 
a  well-appointed  house.  Now,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
tin-  -ystem  of  heating  by  the  distribution  of  air  currents  moder- 
ately warmed  by  contact  with  the  radiating  surfaces  of  a 
furnace,  is  objectionable  on  hygienic  grounds.  It  is  the  abi 
of  the  system  which  give  rise  to  the  evils  commonly  charged 
airainst  the  s\-<tem  itself,  and  in  these  abuses  we  find  a  marked 
difference  between  scientific  theory  and  every -day  practice  in 
architecture.  It  is  probable  that  every  well-informed  architect 
is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vast  difference,  as 
:-<ls  its  healthfnlness,  between  a  system  of  heating  in  which 
a  large  volume  of  moderately-heated  air  is  employed  and  one 
in  which  dependence  is  placed  upon  a  small  volume  of  air 
raised  to  a  high  temperature.  The  very  common  abuse  of  the 
•n  consists,  principally,  in  the  use  of  furnaces  too  small  for 
the  work  they  have  to  do.  As  the  consequence,  we  must  drive 
them  in  cold  weather  to  such  an  extent  that  the  air  passing 
through  them  is  vitiated  and  rendered  unfit  for  breathing. 
We  cannot  expect  the  average  householder  to  understand  t: 
matters,  and  we  must  look  to  the  architect  to  lead  the  progress 
of  reform  which  shall  give  us  wholesome  heating  without  -ai-ri- 
tice  of  comfort. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  problem  of  healthful  warming, 
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is  that  of  ventilation.  Here  the  difference  between  theory  and 
practice  in  house  building — between  what  we  know  should  be 
ventilation  done  and  what  we  do  or  attempt  to  do — is  certainly  very 
ag8'  marked.  The  subject  of  ventilation  has  a  voluminous  literature 
of  its  own,  with  which  the  well-read  architect  cannot  but  be 
more  or  less  familiar.  Probably  he  appreciates  more  fully  than 
any  one  but  the  specialist  in  practical  hygiene,  the  importance 
of  good  ventilation  in  dwellings  ;  but  in  not  one  in  a  hundred 
of  the  dwellings  he  builds  is  any  provision  whatever  made  for 
ventilation.  What  is  simple  and  comparatively  easy  of  accom- 
plishment at  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  architect  when  he 
plans  a  building,  becomes  difficult  and  often  practically  impos- 
sible of  accomplishment  after  the  house  is  finished,  without 
costly  atid  troublesome  reconstruction.  That  the  average 
architect  is  practically  ignorant  of  the  mechanical  means  \)j 
which  adequate  ventilation  can  be  secured  in  cold  climates 
without  unnecessary  waste  of  fuel,  is  no  more  to  be  wondered 
at  than  that  he  so  often  fails  iri  his  essays  in  the  domain  of  high 
art.  With  us  it  is  not  yet  a  part  of  the  business  of  house 
making,  and  we  do  not  give  him  an  opportunity  to  learn  from 
practical  trial  the  fact  that,  to  secure  good  ventilation,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  impure  air,  and  that,  with  the  whole 
volume  of  the  atmosphere  exerting  on  all  sides  a  pressure  equal 
Artificial  to  about  14  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  it  is  as  idle  to  pump 
fresh  air.  fresh  air  into  a  building  as  it  is  to  pump  water  down  hill. 
Hence,  when  we  call  upon  the  architect  of  average  skill  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  an  engineer  of  ventilation,  he  is  more 
likely  to  fail  than  to  succeed.  We  see  this  illustrated  in  the  bad 
ventilation  of  our  churches  and  public  halls — if  that  may  be 
called  ventilation  which  does  not  ventilate — and  if  we  pursue 
the  experiment  long  enough,  and  without  regard  to  expense,  we 
are  likely  to  reach  results  almost  as  unsatisfactory  as  those 
secured  in  the  effort  to  ventilate  the  House  of  Representatives 
Bad  ***•  at  Washington.  We  blame  the  architect  for  the  impure  air  of 
our  dwellings  and  places  of  assembly,  but  when  he  undertakes 
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to  i,'ive  us  IT-""!  ventilation  and  fails,  all  he  is  really  to  blame 
for  is  over-coiitiilence  ill  e— avinir  a  ta>k  for  which  he  has 
neither  the  eilueation  nor  the  experience.  In  such  a  climate  as 
we  have  in  .New  York,  we  cannot  have  l»oth  economical  heating 

and  <_r 1  ventilation  unle-s  we   build  our  walls  and  floors  with 

.non-conducting  filling.  As  we  do  build,  however,  we  are  con- 
tent to  do  without  the  ventilation  ;  and.  to  .-ecu re  liotli  comfort  F°ei 

economy 
and   fuel  economy,  even   the   scanty  supply  of  fiv-h   air  which 

comes  in  around  our  doors  and  window  .-a.-hes  we  cut  off  in  the 
early  autumn  with  list  and  weather-strips.  We  are  not  only 
content  to  do  without  ventilation,  hut  we  positively  do  not 
want  it  in  any  form  in  which  it  lias  yet  been  Driven  to  us. 
Some  years  a--,,  ;l  wealthy  and  philanthropic  land  owner  in  one 
of  our  principal  cities,  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  a  number 
of  healthy  houses  which  should  be  built  on  scientific  principles. 
Ventilation  was  especially  sought,  and  the  best  talent  at  com- 
mand was  ensured  to  provide  the  necessary  appliances;  but  Popular  incur 
when  the  hoii.-es  were  tini-hed  the  owner  found  himself  unable  ventilation. 
to  retain  his  tenants  except  upon  the  condition  that  he  would 
seal  all  his  ventilators.  Probably  the  tenants  were  not  so  blind 
to  their  own  interests  as  miijlit  appear  at  first  glance.  Xo  doubt 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  these  hoii-es  warm  enough  for  com- 
fort, owinic  to  the  loss  of  heat  by  absorption  into  the  walls  and 
•ape  through  the  ventilators.  In  ventilation,  comfort  and 
health  are  alnio.-r  synonymous,  and  when  we  can  have  the  bene- 
fits of  pore  air  Without  a  ruinous  consumption  of  fuel  or  the 
discomfort  of  low  temperatures,  we  shall  no  longer  object  to  it ; 
indeed,  we  shall  demand  it. 

That  the  educated  architect  should  thoroughly  understand  the 
principles  and  the  methods  of  ventilation,  is  too  obvious  to  need 
the  support  of  argument.  It  is  not,  however,  an  art  which  can 
u-ily  or  from  mere  irciierali/ations.  Nor  will  it 
help  him  much  to  ma-ter  the  details  of  a  "  sy-tem,"  however 
Lr""d  that  >y>tem  may  be.  for  the  reason  that  no  system  can  be 
devised  which  will  admit  of  successful  application  under 
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various  conditions.     A  system  which  would  work  well  in  one 
Mistakes  of  house  might  fail  in  part  in  another  house,  and  fail  utterly  in  a 

architects. 

public  hall  ;  while  a  system  applicable  to  a  church  or  a  lecture 
room  would  probably  be  little  better  than  no  system  at  all  in  a 
theater  or  hospital.  There  are,  however,  certain  principles 
which  apply  to  the  ventilation  of  all  classes  of  buildings  which 
are  so  simple  and,  when  learned,  so  obvious,  that  the  architect 
rarely  attempts  to  apply  them  until  he  has  tried  all  other  plans 
unsuccessfully.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  those  who  give  atten- 
tion to  ventilation  rarely  avail  themselves  of  the  experiences  of 
their  predecessors.  Beginning  where  they  began,  they  go 
through  pretty  much  the  same  course  of  trials  and  failures,  and 
it  is  generally  an  easy  matter  to  tell  how  much  experience  a 
man  has  had  by  ascertaining  what  "  system "  he  tried  last. 
When  the  importance  of  good  ventilation  is  better  understood 
by  the  public,  and  the  architect  is  required  to  provide  it  in  our 
dwellings,  he  will  probably  find  it  to  his  interest  to  call  to  his 
aid  the  specialist  who  has  made  ventilation  his  study,  and  who 
has  learned  from  experience  how  to  meet  all  the  conditions 
which  complicate  the  problem  so  seriously. 

In  the  defects  found  in  the  average  plumbing  work  of  the 

time,  we  see  'another  instance  of  the  wide  difference  which 

plumbing  exists  between  the  measure  of  our  scientific  knowledge  and  the 

work. 

methods  of  our  architectural  practice.  "No  fact  rests  upon  a 
broader  and  more  substantial  basis  of  truth  than  that  the 
gaseous  emanations  from  decomposing  sewage,  commonly  called 
sewer  gas,  are  a  fruitful  source  of  disease.  Whatever  the 
agency  by  which  sewer  gas  works,  we  know  that  it  comes 
armed  with  the  power  and  potency  of  death.  Escaping  into 
the  free  atmosphere,  its  deadly  power  is  quickly  destroyed  by 
sewer  *asin  the  oxidation  of  its  organic  poisons  ;  but  when  it  mingles  with 
the  confined  air  of  our  unventilated  living  and  sleeping  rooms, 
it  retains  its  terrible  power  for  mischief  long  enough  to  do  its 
deadly  work  effectually.  Dr.  Mapother,  of  Dublin,  an  eminent 
authority,  states  that  there  occur  annually  in  England  140,000 
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cases   of   tvphoid    fever,  of  which    20,000    terminate    fatally, 
which  are  clearly  traceable  to  defective  drainage  ami  >cwer-gas  Typhoid 
poisoning,  ami  yet  typhoid   fever  is  only  one  of  a  long  list  of  landa 
prevalent  zymotic  diseases.      England   and   Scotland  together 
irave  in  the    five    yenrs    ended  .January  1,  1870,  deaths  from 
/ynioric  diseases  amounting  to  iM-'.t  of  the  total   mortality,  as 
shown  in  returns  made  hy  order  of  Parliament  in  1S71.     The 
variation  of  the  zymotic  ratio  in  the  sum  of  causes  of  mortality  Mortality 
ranges  from  10  to  37  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths.     From  such  t 
imperfect  statistics  as  have  been  gathered   in  this  country,  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  zymotic  diseases  cause,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, about  one-half  the  deaths  occurring  in  our  great  cities. 
In  the  vital  statistics  of   New  York   for   the   past   11   years,  in  New  York, 
zymotic  diseases,  as  now  classified,  are  charged  with  about  32 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes.     The  tigup's  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Deaths  from  Percentage  of 

New  York  City.  zymotic  diseases.  total  mortality. 

L866 8,788  :i2-77 

l-''.7 6,583  1^-41 

|M;S 7.450  29-06 

1860 7.»;7'i  30-50 

1870 8,31-i  30-60 

1-71 S.'.i'U  31-ul 

1^72 11,815  36-19 

1-7:5 9,505  32-.- 

1-74 !»,7i:>  ;',:)->L' 

1875 HI.IHM  35-52 

1876 8,538  2'.'-2:. 

In  some  of  our  principal  cities  the  percentage  is  higher  than 
in   New  York.     In   others  it   is   much   lower,  as  will  be  SL-CII  other xmer 
from  the  following  com parixui  of  the  average  ratio  of  di-aths 
fro; M  zymotic  causes  to  the  total  annual  mortality: 

Pittsburgh 35  per  cent. 

Chicago 34        " 
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Brookl}  n 33  per  cent. 

Boston 33       " 

Cincinnati 33       " 

Milwaukee 31 

Baltimore 28       « 

Washington 25        " 

San  Francisco 22        " 

Philadelphia 20       " 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  relation  of  deaths  to  the  number  of 
cases  of  sickness  induced  by  zymotic  causes  is  about  the  same 
jtith  poi-  here  as  in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever  in  England,  the  effect  of 
filth  poisoning  upon  the  public  health  will  with  difficulty  be 
realized!  If  we  look  for  the  cause  of  this  large  mortality  from 
diseases  of  the  zymotic  type  in  our  cities,  we  find  it  principally 
in  sewer-gas  poisoning.  Other  causes  operate  to  swell  the  total, 
but  to  bad  plumbing  work  wre  may  attribute  the  prevalence  of 
pythogenic  pneumonia,  peritonitis,  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
typhoid  and  malarial  fevers,  croup,  diphtheria  and  many  kin- 
dred diseases  which  are  almost  epidemic  in  our  large  cities. 

The  differ-      Unfortunately  for  the  progress  of  hygienic  reform,  the  differ- 
ence between  •>  ° 

good  and  bad  ence  between  good  and  bad  plumbing  work  is  usually  so  slight 
as  to  escape  the  notice  of  any  but  the  trained  expert ;  but  it  is 
commonly  great  enough  to  exert  an  active  and  far-reaching 
power  for  mischief.  We  expect  to  find  in  the  houses  among 
which  we  seek  homes  for  our  families  all  the  conveniences 
which  are  rendered  possible  by  the  vast  systems  of  hydraulic 
engineering  which  find  their  consummation  in  the  water  service 
and  drainage  of  a  city  house.  The  bath,  the  water-closet, 
stationary  wash  basins  with  hot  and  cold  water,  laundry  tubs, 
the  butler's  pantry  and  the  kitchen  water  system,  are  no  longer 
Fixtures  in  regarded  as  luxuries  but  as  necessities  in  all  well-appointed 

houses.       ° 

modern  houses.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  all  these  conveniences,  but  we  often  pay  a  fearful  price 
for  them.  Let  us  follow  the  intelligent  sanitary  inspector  in  an 
examination  of  the  pipe  systems  of  an  average  New  York  house 
of  the  better  class. 
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Beginning  with  the  water  service,  we  find  that  the  pipes  are  sernce  pipe*. 
of  lead,  notwithstanding  tin-  fact  that  the  architect  has  ready  to 
his  hand  several  kinds  of  pipe  quite  as  convenient  as  lead  and 
much  safer  than  those  made  of  a  metal  which,  under  a  great 
variety  of  conditions,  parts  with  poisonous  salts  to  the  water 
passing  through  it.  All  conscientious  architects  familiar  with 
the  literature  of  chemistry  will  admit  that  lead  should  be  dis- 
carded as  an  unsafe  metal  for  service  pipes,  and  tin  or  black 
iron  used  instead ;  but  lead  is  still  called  for  in  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  specifications.  In  the  drainage  system  and  Drainage. 
its  appurtenances  we  find  evils  of  a  different  and  more  serious 
character.  We  see  dependence  for  the  suppression  of  gases, 
often  held  under  considerable  pressures  in  the  sewers,  placed 
upon  supposititi  >us  half-inch  water  seals  in  traps  of  such  shape  ^ps 
and  so  placed  that  they  are  likely  to  be  emptied,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  to  stand  empty  at 
night.  We  tind  that  the  foul  sewer  is  provided  with  breathing 
holes  into  our  houses;  that  in  dark,  unventilated  recesses 
adjoining  our  bedrooms  are  cheap  and  flimsy  water-closets,  water- 
wrong  in  principle  and  wholly  unsatisfactory  in  operation, 
which  retain  so  much  of  the  filth  passing  into  them  that  they 
become  pestilent  nuisances.  In  short,  we  find  every  condition 
so  favorable  to  sewer-gas  poisoning  that  we  no  longer  wonder 
at  the  great  mortality  from  diseases  of  pythogenic  origin  in  our 
sewer-drained  cities.  As  the  plumbing  work  of  our  houses  is 
commonly  done,  ic  would  be  better  for  most  of  us  if  we  had  to 
bring  our  water  in  buckets  from  a  public  hydrant,  and  carry 
our  waste  to  the  culvert  at  the  nearest  street  corner. 

Where  shall  we  place  the  responsibility  for  this  most  terrible  The  rw«p<m«i- 
of  the  evils  which  characterixe  the  architectural  practice  of  the 
time?  We  know  from  experience  that  very  few  of  our  archi- 
tects have  given  the  problems  of  hygienic  house  drainage  the 
careful  attention  they  deserve,  but  it  is  not  because  they  do  not 
know  the  consequences  of  cheap  and  defective  plumbing  work 
in  houses,  nor  because  they  consider  these  defects  irremediable. 
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The  evils  to  which  we  have  called  attention  exist  and  multiply, 
simply  because  the  architect  in  general  practice  cannot  insist 
upon  a  due  observance  of  hygienic  laws  in  house  construction 
and  compete  successfully  with  those  in  the  profession  who  are 

The  architect,  less  conscientious  in  these  matters.  If  his  clients  neither  know 
nor  care  whether  a  house  is  well  or  badly  drained,  why  should 
he  drive  away  business  by  demanding  that  we  shall  pay  for  good 
plumbing  work,  when  others  will  furnish  us  equally  acceptable 
plans  and  specifications  which  can  be  followed  in  construction 
more  cheaply?  Consequently,  the  architect  rarely  troubles 
himself  to  learn  the  theory  of  plumbing,  save  in  the  most  super- 
ficial way.  His  specifications  of  pipes  and  fixtures  are  usually 
so  loosely  drawn  as  to  be  susceptible  of  the  most  liberal  inter- 
pretation by  those  who  bid  upon  them.  As  the  lowest  bidder 
commonly  secures  the  contract,  we  may  be  sure  that  every 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  incompleteness  and  ambiguity  of 
specific^  the  specifications,  which  are  rarely  specific  except  as  to  the 
number  and  kind  of  fixtures  to  be  supplied  and  the  weight  of 
lead  pipe  to  be  used.  The  shrewd,  practical  plumber  knows 
just  how  much  regard  it  is  necessary  to  pay  to  the  stereotyped 
phrases  which  provide  that  his  task  shall  be  performed  "  in 
a  workmanlike  manner,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architect 
and  owner."  The  architect  gives  the  work  only  a  cursory 
supervision  at  most,  and  the  owner  is  commonly  satisfied  if 
the  fixtures  are  all  in  the  right  places  and  look  as  he  expected. 
The  owner.  A  stain  in  a  marble  slab  or  a  thin  spot  in  the  silver-plating  of  a 
basin  cock  is  far  more  likely  to  give  dissatisfaction  than  a  soil 
pipe  of  paper  thickness,  put  together  with  mason's  cement  or 
glazier's  putty,  instead  of  substantial  pipe  weighing  (if  of  4 
inches  diameter)  not  less  than  12  pounds  to  the  foot,  and  put 
together  with  well-calked  lead  joints. 

The   specialist  in  the  field  of  practical  hygiene   naturally 
blames  the  architect  for  the  existence  of  evils  so  prejudicial  to 

A  divided  re-  the  public  health  :  but  there  is  a  divided  responsibility.     The 

sponulbilltjr  r 

architect  shifts  his  share  upon  the  builder,  the  builder  upon  the 
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parsimonious  owner  unwilling  to  pay  tin-  price  of  good  work, 
and  the  owner  upon  the  "rascally  plumber"  who  "scamped  the 
job."  But  it  does  n<>r  rot  here.  The  plumber  replies  that  he 
works  for  a  profit,  and  means  to  make  it  when  he  can.  If  the  Ti,e  piumbM. 
owner  expected  to  get  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  materials 
and  time  for  five  hundred  dollars,  he  is  the  only  party  to  the 
transaction  who  is  deceived,  and  that  because  he  deceived  him- 
self. There  is  something  of  truth  in  each  of  these  specious  dis- 
claimers, but  perhaps  the  architect  has  a  lar.rer  share  of  the 
moral  responsibility  than  he  is  willing  to  admit.  If  he  would 
let  discreditable  work  go  to  those  more  anxious  for  present  gain 
than  for  an  honorable  professional  reputation,  we  should  be 
better  able  than  we  now  are  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two 
classes  composing  the  profession. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  tlr«t  there  will  ever  be  in 
our  average  architectural  practice  a  close  approximation  to  the 
measure  of  our  scientific  knowledge.  If  it  follows,  even  a  long 
way  behind,  the  footprints  of  invention  and  discovery,  it  will 
be  as  rapidly  progressive  as  we  can  hope  to  see  it.  Generally 
speaking,  we  gain  knowledge  a  good  deal  faster  than  we  can 
practically  apply  it,  and  our  progress  toward  higher  standards 
in  architecture  will  and  should  be  characterized  by  a  judicious 
conservatism.  The  material  interests  involved  are  large,  and 
must  be  carefully  guarded  by  the  conscientious  architect.  "We 
cannot,  therefore,  expect  that  he  will  make  haste  to  utilize 
every  new  fact  which  may  be  added  from  day  to  day  to  the 
sum  of  the  world's  knowledge,  but  we  have  a  right  to  insist 
that  he  shall  not  carry  his  conservatism  too  far,  and  cling  to 
sy-tems  and  methods  entailing  evils  from  which  we  naturally 
and  properly  look  to  him  for  protection.  In  these  matters  there 
should  be  a  much  closer  relation  than  now  exists  between 
theory  and  practice  in  architecture,  and  if  the  conscientious 
architect  will  first  educate  himself  in  those  1  (ranches  of  his  art 
in  which  the  disparity  is  greatest,  he  will  find  it  an  easy  task  to 
bring  about  the  desired  reforms.  In  thus  educating  the  public, 


in  architec- 
ture. 
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by  placing  before  them  the  results  of  his  own  education,  he 
will  open  for  himself  a  broader  and  nobler  field  of  usefulness, 
in  which  he  will  be  less  hampered   by  the  limitations   and 
restrictions  of  which  he  now  complains. 
Good  piumb-      As  for  the  plumber,  I  can  say  with  confidence  that,  so  far  as 

Ing  obtalna-  . 

tie  when  new  work  is  concerned,  he  will  give  us  what  our  architects  call 
'  for,  and  when  he  has  only  good  work  to  do  in  new  buildings, 
he  will  soon  learn  what  good  work  is  and  how  to  avoid  mistakes 
in  jobbing. 


CHAPTER   II. 

SI.WKR  GAS. 

Popular  indifference  to  the  evils  resulting  from  defective 
drainage  is,  doubtless,  attributable  wholly  to  popular  ignorance. 
A  majority  even  of  intelligent  people  regard  the  subject  as  one 
in  which  they  have  no  personal  interest,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  difficult  to  instruct  them  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
prints.  Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  sanitary  Difficulty  or 
inspection  have  almost  invariably  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  securing  reforms,  even  of  the  most  dangerous  evils ;  and, 
unless  supported  by  legal  authority,  their  suggestions  and  direc- 
tions are  nearly  always  disregarded.  The  popular  belief  seems 
to  be  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  talk  about  sewer  gas  among 
those  who  lay  claim  to  scientific  knowledge,  than  its  practical 
importance  really  warrants.  I  scarcely  need  assure  the  reader 
that  this  is  a  serious  mistake,  which  cannot  fail  to  imperil  the 
public  health  by  giving  rise  to  a  false  sense  of  security  and 
encouraging  the  toleration  of  dangerous  nuisances.  In  many 
respects  the  ancients  were  wiser  in  sanitary  matters  than  the 
moderns.  No  nation  ever  had  a  code  of  laws  embodying  so 
much  of  sound,  practical  wisdom — so  far  as  regards  hygiene,  at 
least — as  the  Jews  under  Moses  and  his  immediate  successors,  sanitarv i»w» 

of  the  Jew*. 

and  the  more  we  learn  of  Nature's  laws,  the  better  we  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  regulations  estab- 
lished for  the  government  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  in  their  long 
journeying  after  the  exodus  from  Kgypt. 

When  architecture  reached  its  highest  aesthetic  development, 
and  drainage  systems  were  adopted,  the  importance  of  guarding 
against  the  danger  of  >«  \\ «  i -_--a.s  poisoning  seems  to  have  been  sewer 
well  understood,  for  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  show  that  all  c^ 
the  cloaca  were  well  ventilated,  to  the  end  that  the  pure  atmos- 
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pheric  air  might  oxidize  and  destroy  the  poisons  arising  in  the 
gases  given  off  by  decomposing  sewage.     The  knowledge  which 
prompted  these  precautions  has  never  been  lost  to  the  world, 
but  for  some  reason  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  mod- 
ern engineers  and  architects  have  too  generally  neglected  the 
Modem  simple  precautions  so  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  public 
generally  health,  and,  as  the '  rule,  modern  sewers  are  but  indifferently 
d>  ventilated,  if  at  all.     As  a  consequence,  the  gases  generated  in 
our  sewers  are   rarely  rendered   innoxious   by  dilution  with 
enough  pure  air  to  destroy  the  organic  germs  which  go  with 
them,  and  when  they  find  their  way  into  a  house  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  cause  serious  mischief. 

What  is  sewer  gas  ?     The  most  careful  analyses  show  that  it 
chemical  is   composed   chiefly  of   carbonic   acid,  nitrogen,  sulphureted 

composition  ,       n  .         -.  -,  -.     ™      . .  , 

of  sewer  gas  hydrogen,  ammomacal  compounds  and  foetid  organic  vapor. 
The  elementary  gases  and  those  of  known  composition,  which 
are  commonly  found  in  sewers  and  unventilated  cesspools, 
though  mostly  capable  of  destroying  life  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, are  not,  I  think,  responsible  for  much,  if  any,  of  the 
fatal  effects  properly  attributable  to  sewer  gas.  Probably  it  is 
those  constituents  which  analysis  cannot  find,  and  of  which  we 
know  practically  nothing,  which  impart  to  sewer  gas  its  fatal 
capacity  for  bearing  sickness  and  death  to  thousands  of  uncon- 
scious victims  annually.  This  is  an  opinion,  simply  ;  let  us  see 
whether  it  will  bear  the  test  of  examination. 

carbonic  Carbonic  acid  is  the  gas  usually  found  present  in  greatest 
"  volume  in  sewers,  both  ventilated  and  unventilated.  The  pro- 
portion, as  determined  by  analysis,  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  it  is  usually  large.  This  gas  is  an  invariable  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  all  substances  containing  carbon.  Its 
properties  are  so  well  known  that  I  need  give  but  little  space 
to  its  description.  Inhaled  in  concentrated  form,  it  quickly 
produces  death,  and  even  when  considerably  diluted  with 
atmospheric  air,  it  produces  asphyxia,  and,  unless  the  victim  is 
quickly  rescued  from  its  influence,  death  follows  promptly. 
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Tin's  gas  is  the  fatal  "choke  damp"  of  the  coal  mines,  and 
deaths  caused  by  it,  in  one  way  or  another,  are  matters  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  It  does  not  readily  leave  sewers  and  cess- 
pools, however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  specific  gravity  is 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  air,  and  so  much  of  it  as  would 
naturally  find  it.s  way  into  a  house  from  a  sewer,  unless  drawn 
in  by  a  strong  current  of  air,  would  not,  probably,  do  much 
damage.  At  all  events,  carbonic  acid  is  incapable  of  giving 
rise  to  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  sewer-gas  poisoning. 

The  presence  of  an  excess  of  nitrogen  in  sewers  is  readily  Nitrogen, 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  union  of  atmospheric  oxygen 
with  the  carbon  of  organic  matter,  forming  carbonic  acid,  leaves 
it  free.     It  is  incapable  of  supporting  animal   life,  but  is  not 
known  to  possess  any  poisonous  properties. 

Bolphnreted  hydrogen,  also  a  product  of  decomposition,  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  poisonous  gas.  Various  experiments  made  suiphureted 
with  it  have  sho\vn  unmistakably  its  power  to  destroy  animal 
life.  One  part  in  250  of  atmospheric  air  will  kill  a  horse,  and 
life  may  be  de.-fn>\vd  by  the  absorption  of  this  gas  into  the  sys- 
tem through  the  skin  pores,  even  though  the  lungs  be  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  pure  air.  But  experience  has  also  shown 
that  even  this  deadly  gas  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  sewer- 
gas  poisoning.  In  laboratory  work  it  is  often  necessary  to  make 
Bolphnreted  hydrogen  in  large  volume,  and  when  the  manage- 
ment of  the  apparatus  is  entrusted  to  students  or  beginners,  the 
air  becomes  so  strongly  impregnated  with  its  disgusting  odor 
that  one  unaccustomed  to  the  smell  could  not  breathe  it  with- 
out serious  discomfort.  Indeed,  a  laboratory  would  not  smell 
natural  without  it ;  and  yet  chemists,  who  breathe  this  and 
many  other  equally  dangerous  compound  gases  almost  con-  chemteti  not 
stantly  while  at  work,  have  not  been  found  to  suffer  any  moiv 
from  typhoid  and  gastric  fevers,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  general 
debility  and  other  diseases  kn«>wn  to  be  propagated  by  sewer 
iris,  than  those  who  never  enter  a  laboratory.  I  have  known 
instamvs  in  which  >:i;  I  analytical  chemistry  have  been 
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made  sick  by  inhaling  sulplmreted  hydrogen,  but  not  seriously, 
nor  was  their  sickness  of  a  kind  similar  to  that  produced  by 
sewer-gas  poisoning ;  and  yet  a  house  in  which  the  smell  of  this 
gas  was  as  strong  as  it  usually  is  in  many  laboratories  at  any 
hour  of  day  or  night,  would  be  considered  untenable. 

Nor  can  we  charge  the  fatality  of  sewer  gas  upon  the  ammo 
Ammoniacai  niacal  compounds  which  result  from  the  evaporation,  as  well 

compounds.  .    .  ..  _,_ 

as  the  decomposition,  ot  sewage.  We  must,  then,  seek  for  this 
most  subtle  and  dangerous  foe  to  health  of  all  the  gaseous  ema- 
nations from  the  sewers,  in  what  is  called  organic  vapor. 
This  is  an  indefinite  name  for  something  of  which  we  yet  know 
organic  but  little.  Eliminate  from  sewer  gas  the  organic  germs  which 
>r'  float  in  it,  insensible  to  sight,  touch  and  smell,  and  I  doubt  not 
it  would  be  drawing  the  serpent's  fangs.  This  vapor,  so  called, 
is  doubly  dangerous  from  the  fact  that  we  cannot  tell  exactly 
what  it  is.  We  can  tell  the  exact  amount  of  organic  matter 
present  in  a  gallon  of  sewage,  but  living  organisms  in  sewer  gas 
elude  our  senses  and  defy  all  but  the  most  subtle  and  searching 
methods  of  analysis. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  what  is  generally  known 
The  germ  the-  as  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  which  in  this  connection  will  be 

ory  ot  disease. 

found  to  possess  both  interest  and  importance.  For  a  full  and 
complete  discussion  of  this  theory,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
very  able  treatise  on  "  The  Germ  Theory  of  Disease  and  its 
Eolations  to  Hygiene,"  read  by  Prof.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard  before 
the  American  Public  Health  Association,  and  published  in  the 
report  of  that  association  for  1873. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  men  of  science  have  been 
steadily  drawing  nearer  to  the  complete  acceptance  of  the  germ 
theory  of  disease.  Many  other  theories  have  been  advanced 
and  discussed  in  the  mean  time,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
regarded  as  satisfactorily  accounting  for  the  origin  and  propa- 
gation of  disease,  but  none  have  stood  the  test  of  the  rigid  scru- 
tiny to  which  the  close  reasoners  of  the  scientific  world  subject 
all  theories  and  hypotheses.  Some  of  them  contained  a  measure 
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of   \vliat  we  now  regard  as   truth  ;    others  were   extravagant 
imaginings,  having  no  substantial  foundation.     At  last  the  con-Liebur«and 
troversy  narrowed  down  to  a  close  and  scientific  comparison  tiworie*.* 
of  the  evidence   in  support  of  the  chemical  theory,  of  which 
Baron  von  Liebig  was  the  most  intelligent  exponent,  and  the 
gt  rin    theory,   originally  advanced    by    Father  Kircher,   in    his 
Scrutinium  Physioo-M^dioum  contaglosce  bits  quas  pestu  <//'<•/'- 
(»/\  and   reduced  to  a  scientific  basis  by  Pasteur,  the  eminent 
contemporary  and,  on  many  points,  the  able  opponent  of  Liebig; 
and  the  latter  theory  has  gradually  met  with  general  acceptance. 
It  is  obviously  impossible,  as  well  as  unnecessary,  to  follow  this 
controversy  and  weigh  all  Hie  evidence  brought  forward  to  sup- 
port the  rival  theories,  and  I  will  merely  outline  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  germ  theory  as  now  generally  accepted.     It  organic 
presumes  that  disease  is  propagated  by  the   invasion   of  the  K° 
human  system  of  algoid  or  fungoid  forms,  of  microscopic  pro- 
portion- luit  possessing  the  power  of  rapid  multiplication.    The 
spores  which  proceed   from   these   fungi,  or  the  cells  of  the 
alg;e.  are  carried  by  the  air  currents  as  the  invi.-ihle  pollen  of  HOW  autrib 
flowers  is  carried,  and,  penetrating  the  human  system,  generate  ut 
diseases.     The  fact  that  all  forms  of  cryptogamic  vegetation 
are  pr<> parted  in  this  manner,  may  be  regarded  as,  /</•//,, 
favorable  to  the  germ  theory.     Further  evidence  of  the  same 
kind    is  found  in  the  results  of  Dr.  TyndalTs  experiments  in 
transmitting  the   beams  of  the  electric  light  through   air  and 
vacuo,  by  which  he  has  shown  that  the  former  is  charged  with  organisms 
organic  particles.     Evidence  of  this  sort  is  abundant  and,  as  the  lnaU>- 
rule,  satisfactory,  if    not  conclu-ive.     Of  proof  we  have  not  as 
yet  enoiiirh   to  establish  the  germ    theory  as  a  demonstrated 
truth,  but  there  are  many  facts  which,  it  seems  to  me.  can  only 
be  explained  reasonably  and  rationally  on  this  hypothesis.    Cer- 
tain diseases  are  known  to  be  propagated  by  organic  germs;  in 
other  cases  it  is  probable,  but  not  certain;  in   still   others    it   is 

i  IV-.' i-.' .-••n- 

uncertain,  if  not  doubtful  ;  but  we   may.   I   think,  accept  with  v,  v,..iby 
confidence  the  fact  that  a  great   many,  if  not  all.  diseases  are  * 
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communicated  by  living  organisms  which,  in  systems  predis- 
posed to  disease  or  in  a  condition  favorable  to  the  development 
of  disease,  rapidly  multiply,  arid,  whether  directly  causing  dis- 
ease or  not,  are  the  media  of  its  transmission  and  the  vehicles 
of  infection. 

Probably  the  strongest  of  the  many  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
i-  germ  theory  of  disease  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  whole 

sons  incapa-  "~  .  .  i  •      i  i       •      i 

ieof  produc-  range  of  inorganic  substances,  chemical  analysis  has  discovered 
s!  nothing  capable  of  producing  results  in  the  human  system  in 


any  degree  comparable  with  those  produced  by  the  agencies 
which  convey  infection  and  produce  disease.     The  action  of  the 

Their  action,  inorganic  poisons  is  generally  well  known  and  definite.  They 
destroy  life  or  produce  certain  characteristic  symptoms  of 
derangement  in  the  human  system,  but  they  are  incapable  of 
producing  any  of  the  diseases  known  to  result  from  impurities 
imparted  to  air  and  water  by  the  decay  of  organic  matter.  It 
may  be  claimed  that  the  negative  results  of  chemical  investiga- 
Proof  and  tion  prove  nothing,  but  the  most  determined  opponent  of  the 
germ  theory  of  disease  has  never  been  able  to  produce,  discover 
or  describe  any  inorganic  substance,  elementary  or  compound, 
which  could  produce  any  one  of  the  diseases  attributed,  and 
even  directly  traceable,  to  organic  poisons. 

Since  writing  the  above  my  attention  has  been  called  to  a 

Thegaseaof  paper  on  "  The  Gases  of  Decay  in  some  of  their  Sanitary  Rela- 
ecay'  tions,"  read  before  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  in 
October,  187G,  by  Prof.  William  II.  Brewer,  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  Xew  Haven,  Conn.  This  paper  is  so  clear 
and  concise  in  presentation  of  the  subject  discussed  in  this 
chapter,  that  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  it  in  support  of  the 
views  I  have  expressed.  After  discussing  the  composition  of 
sewer  gas,  as  determined  by  analysis,  and  showing  that  none 
of  the  gases  yet  described  are  capable  of  producing  the  phe- 
nomena of  sewer-gas  poisoning,  Prof.  Brewer  says  : 
Chemical  "  ^  ^ie  Pn.y8^°^°^ca^  effects  wliich  follow  the  breathing  of 


n°f  sewer  gas>  so  railed.  are  produced  by  actual  gases  acting  chemi- 
cally, then  these  gases  are  as  yet  absolutely  unknown  to  chem- 
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ists,  and  if  they  exist  at  all,  they  are  in  too  small  quantities  to 
he  estimated  by  any  km>\vn  process  of  gas  analysis.  This,  how- 
ever, is  n<>  proof  that  they  do  not  exist.  The  sense  of  smell 
trlls  n>  rliat  there  are  organic  gases  and  coinj)ouiuls  never  yet 
isolated,  and  of  whose  composition  and  properties  other  than 
their  smell  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  Indeed  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  composition  of  niort  of  the  xineU*  of  putrescent  matter, 
In  the  investigation  of  the  gases  from  rotting  tish,  of  which  I 
liave  >poken,  the  gases  wen-  very  stinking,  intensely  so,  yet  the 
actual  amount  of  the  gas  which  had  the  odor  was  too  small  to 
he  defected  l>y  the  ordinary  means  of  gas  analysis,  and  these 
analyses  were  conducted  under  the  eye,  and  some  of  them  with 
the  aid  of  Prof,  von  Bunsen,  then,  as  now,  the  most  eminent 
gas  analyst  in  tin-  world.  The  analyses  of  sewer  gases  point  in  Anaiy»uof 
the  same  direction.  For  example,  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments on  the  air  of  sewers  and  drains  are  given  in  the  Report 
of  the  British  Association  Sewage  Committee,  1869-70.  Speci- 
mens were  collected  from  various  street  and  house  sewers, 
chiefly  in  the  Paddington  district,  and  during  August,  so  that 
there  is  every  probability  of  the  air  being  as  foul  as  possible. 
They  were  chemically  examined  by  Dr.  AV.  -I.  liussell.  The 
most  impure  air  contained  half  a  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  ;  the 
remainder  was  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  so  far  as  discovered  by  anal- 
y.-k  Another  '  with  a  foul  smell '  contained  only  one-eighth  of 
one  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  There  were 'no  combustible 
gases.'  In  their  investigations  they  found  only  small  traces  of 
ammonia,  and  often  no  sulphureted  hydrogen.  It  is  needless  to 
multiply  cases.  It  is  not,  of  course,  denied  that  sewer  gases  have 
been  found  so  concentrated  and  foul  as  to  produce  suffocation,  suffocation 
bur  very  bad  effects  are  well  known  to  often  follow  the  admission 
of  such  minute  quantities  into  our  houses  that  they  can  barely 
be  perceived,  much  less  suffocate.  That  it  lowers  the  tone  of 
health  and  sometimes  produces  active  disease  in  those  who  are 
subjected  to  it,  is  too  well  proven  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  So  far 
as  this  first  effeet  occurs  (lowering  the  tone  of  health)  we  can 
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easily  imagine  it  to  be  produced  by  chemical  causes.  Definite 
physiological  results  are  known  to  follow  the  absorption  into 
the  system  of  definite  chemical  compounds.  The  effect  of 
Poisons,  medicines  and  of  poisons  are  illustrations  too  common  to  need 
more  than  a  reference  to  them.  The  agent  may  work  speedily, 
as  in  the  case  of  active  poisons,  or  slowly,  as  in  the  case  of 
cumulative  ones.  The  effects  may  be  gentle,  as  with  certain 
tonics,  or  violent,  and,  as  in  arsenic  poisoning,  take  a  somewhat 
definite  time,  like  a  fever  running  its  course ;  but  in  all  poison- 
ing by  chemical  means,  the  physiological  effect  is  very  largely 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  chemical  used,  and  the  effects 
cease  with  the  victim.  Moreover,  the  results  are  reasonably 
uniform. 

Effects  of  "  This  is  very  unlike  the  effects  believed  to  be  caused  by  sewer 
the  human  gas  or  otlier  '  filth  gases,'  where  the  results  are  by  no  means 
system.  um'form^  nor  fo  tkey  appear  to  be  at  all  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  the  gas  breathed,  nor  to  its  degree  of  concentration. 
More  than  this,  the  results  do  not  stop  with  the  victim  ;  typhoid 
fever,  once  started,  may  extend  to  we  know  not  how  many 
other  victims  if  the  right  conditions  exist  to  carry  it,  and  this 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  that  mooted  subject,  the  germ  theory 
of  zymotic  diseases,  a  theory  so  generally  accepted  by  chemists, 
so  strongly  combated  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  microscop- 
ists  and  physiologists. 

Typhoid  "  That  typhoid  fever  has  been  caused  by  the  escape  of  gases 
croyedon.  from  sewers  and  cess-pools  into  houses,  seems  to  me  to  be  proven 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  For  illustration,  in  the  now  famous 
town  of  Croydon  special  cases  are  mentioned  (ninth  Rep.  Med. 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  104)  where  the  disease  is  supposed 
to  have  been  distinctly  traced  to  this  cause.  The  gas  was 
known  to  have  been  driven  into  the  house  ;  it  '  did  not  smell 
offensively,  only  a  faint,  sickly  odor  being  recognized.'  In  this 
case  the  gas  was  driven  into  the  house  by  a  shower  filling  the 
conductors  with  water.  Other  cases  at  the  same  time  are  be- 
lieved to  be  traceable  to  the  same  source.  The  odor  was  gen- 
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erally  not  rank,  "a  faint  odor  alone  being  recogni/ed.'  I  think 
it  is  generally  conceded  th:it  typhoid,  once  started,  may  !».- 
propagated  from  patient  to  patient  through  the  medium  of  the 
evacuations.  Now  all  this  is  unlike  the  operation  of  any  known 
cheinical  compound,  gaseous  or  otherwise.  Again  (from  the 
same  report),  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  city  of  London, 
1'nioii  Workhouse,  in  l>t;c,  investigated  by  Mr.  IladelilTc.  was 
shown  to  have  taken  place,  in  all  probability,  from  a  sudden 
etllux  of  "sewer  air  from  a  drain  containing  choleraic  evacua- 
tions,' this  efflux  being  caused,  or  at  least  favored,  by  a  Midden 
change  of  atmospheric  temperature  and  pressure.  Here  again 
the  gas,  «»i'  'sewer  air,'  >poken  of  as  the  agent,  is  not  necessarily 
a 'gas  of  decay:'  yet.  if  a  gas  at  all,  it  must  have  been  an 
organic  gas,  acting  as  a  poison,  but  how  unlike  all  actual  chemi- 
cal poisons,  where  the  agent  is  a  known  chemical  compound. 

"Again,  decay  of  tilth  in  the  dark,  and  away  from  free  access 
of  air,  is  supposed  to  be  productive  of  gases  especially  danger-  lnthod*rk- 
ous  to  health,  more  so  than  when  the  decay  goes  on  in  the  light 
and  free  air;  and,  moreover,  that  sewer  gas  is  rendered  less 
hurtful  by  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  sewers.  That  this 
last  is  not  due  to  mere  dilution,  is  shown  by  the  deleterious 
character  of  the  gas  when  diluted  only  after  it  enters  the 
hou- 

"  Considered  purely  as  a  chemical  question,  these  facts,  if  obemicai«» 
facts,  are  entirely  inexplicable.  If  the  germ  theory  is  accepted, 
a  plausible  explanation  is  more  easy.  It  is  possible  to  imagine 
a  condition  of  things  in  decaying  organic  gases  similar  to  that 
which  occurs  in  decaying  organic  infusions.  It  is  known  that 
such  infusions  soon  swarm  with  minute  organisms,  the  almost 
uni  vrrsal  occurrence  of  which  in  such  connection  gave  them 
the  general  name  of  "  ////'"*<;/•///,"  and  that  different  form>  a  re 
generated  according  to  the  different  chemical  characters  of  the 
solution.  The  changing  organic  compounds  in  the  fluid  are 
doubtless  the  food  with  which  these  low  organisms  are  nour- 
i>hed.  Certain  specific  forms  thrive  be-t  in  certain  definite 
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infusions,  and  appear  there  when  given  the  proper  temperature, 
and,  once  started,  they  increase  and  multiply  as  do  other  organ- 
isms. Now  it  is  easy  to  imagine  an  analagous  state  of  affairs  in 
organic  decaying  organic  gases.  Moisture  is  always  an  element  in  the 
unwholesome  gases  of  decay,  and  along  with  it  are  some  gases 
that  are  organic,  generated  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  more 
complex  molecules.  Their  quantity  may  be  small  compared 
with  the  whole  volume  of  gas  with  which  they  are  mixed,  and 
yet  sufficient  to  nourish  floating  organisms,  just  as  a  mere  trace 
of  solid  matter  dissolved  in  much  water,  making  a  very  weak 
infusion,  is  often  nutritious  enough  to  support  its  swarms  of 
Practical  ben  infusoria.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  may  possibly  explain  the 
ventilation,  anomaly  that  dilution  of  gas  with  air  within  the  sewer  renders 
it  comparatively  harmless,  while  it  may  be  very  poisonous  if  it 
is  diluted  only  after  it  enters  our  houses.  Thus  if  the  analogy 
is  good  that  floating  organisms,  which  may  be  the  germs  of  dis- 
ease, feed  on  and  multiply  in  the  decaying  organic  gases  of 
sewers,  as  infusoria  feed  on  and  multiply  in  infusions  when  the 
temperature  and  degree  of  concentration  are  favorable,  then 
such  floating  organisms,  after  having  been  once  produced  in  the 
sewer,  and  then  admitted  into  the  house,  would  not  be  destroyed 
by  dilution  of  the  gases  in  which  they  float,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  proper  dilution  with  air  within  the  sewer  might,  by  oxi- 
dation or  in  other  ways,  prevent  their  generation,  or  at  least  so 
impair  the  conditions  that  they  cannot  multiply  in  harmful 
numbers. 

Malaria.  "  The  belief  that  malaria  is  related  in  some  way  to  the  gases 
of  decay,  has  already  been  referred  to.  That  it  is  often  so  asso- 
ciated in  moist  .air  is  well  enough  known.  The  draining  of 
swamps  and  giving  the  air  access  to  the  vegetable  mud  accumu- 
lated in  such  places,  the  clearing  of  land  and  consequent  rapid 
decay  of  the  accumulated  leaf-mold,  have  often  been  related  to 
the  existence  or  spread  of  malarial  diseases.  Even  the  decay- 
ing leaves  of  our  shade  trees  in  the  streets  are  often  accused  of 
adding  to  the  malaria  of  a  region.  In  these  cases  the  decay 
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on  in  free  air  and  light,  ami  the  gases  arc  diluted  to  the 
last  degree  as  Mi.m  as  liberated  from  the  generating  ma».  ^  .  • 
hen-,  to. i.  we  can  understand  ho\v  organic  gase>  may  lie  coiin-n 
trated  enough,  before  being  poured  forth  into  the  atuio-ph.-tv. 
to  give  the  rcqui>ite  nourishment  to  the  organ  i.-m>  .,r  ••  germ.-." 
Such  decaying  vegetable  matter  i>  very  pm-oii-:  it  contains  air 
U  a  >pongc  may  water,  and  this  air,  permeating  the  decaying  DecaylngTe)t. 
sulistanee.  camiot  lie  otherwise  than  highly  charged  with  the  et*We 
products  of  decay,  ready  ^>  lie  driven  out  in  several  wav>. 
Take  rotten  wood  as  an  example:  the  mca.-ure  of  its  porositv 
is  seen  in  the  difference  of  weiglit  when  wet  and  dry.  A  little 
experiment  tried  for  another  purpose  the  present  week  mav  he 
u>ed  as  illustration.  A  few  days  ago,  where  some  workmen  wood  p*r»- 
were  repairing  the  wooden  pavement  in  one  of  tlie  streets  of  "° 
our  city,  I  picked  up  a  few  pieces  of  the  half-rotten  wooden 
blocks.  They  were  saturated  with  the  water  of  the  recent 
rains.  Two  pieces  weighed,  as  they  came  from  the  pavement, 
respectively  287  and  130£  grains.  They  were  then  left  on  the 
table  in  my  study  four  days,  and  then  \e-terday  weighed  again. 
They  were  not  yet  dry  by  any  means,  yet  they  weighed  re-pec- 
tively  only  154  and  54^  grams.  That  is,  as  thus  dried,  one  will 
absorb  80  per  cent.,  the  other  (and  most  decayed)  139  per  cent, 
water,  before  saturation.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  foul  air 
in  a  concentrated  form  a  half-rotten  wooden  pavement  may 
hold,  to  be  driven  out  by  the  tirst  shower  or  by  any  other  cau>e 
that  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere." 

The  deadly  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at  <  Ker-I  >arweii,  Eng-  Typhoid  at 
land,  in  the  early  part  of  1^7."),  gave  ri>e  to  a  discussion  of  much  Ol 
interest  on  the  origin  and  propagation  of  febrile  di>eases.      Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  with  characteri.-tic  enfhu.-iasm.  opened   the  con-  Tjmdain the- 

•     •  *  ory  of  digcaifi 

troversy  by  announcing  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  orgamsm.- 
which  are  assumed  t«.  be  the  immediate  cause  of  fevers,  are 
evolved  from  living  blood  corpuscles  by  a  process  of  develop- 
ment, and  that  such  diseases  have  their  origin  in  the  human 

sv>tem.   practicallv    independent   of   surrounding  miasmata  or 
3 
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emanations  from  decomposing  organic  matter.  It  soon  became 
evident,  however,  that  the  weight  of  scientific  opinion  was  on 
scale's  the  other  side.  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  whose  authority  in  such 
'  matters  is  much  higher  than  Professor  TyndalTs  or  perhaps  any 
other  scientific  man  in  Great  Britain,  seems  to  have  taken  a 
middle  ground,  and  to  have  discovered  that  the  practical  are 
of  more  importance  than  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  question. 
That  the  poison  of  fever  grows  and  multiplies  after  its  kind 
like  other  living  things  is,  he  says,  a  fact  established  beyond 
controversy;  although  it  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
original  investigators  whether  it  is  a  microscopic  fungus  origi- 
nating without,  or  a  living  particle  rising  within  and  from  the 
living  matter  of,  the  human  system.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
truth  on  this  point,  he  insists  that  human  beings  are  alone 
responsible  for  the  production  of  these  germs  and  for  their 
maintenance  and  spread  ;  and  that  a  state  of  society  is  conceiv- 
able in  which  fever  germs  would  neither  arise  nor  multiply,  or, 
in  the  event  of  their  introduction  al)  extra,  would  themselves 
perish  instead  of  damaging  or  destroying  the  higher  life. 
Fever  oerms  "  Fever  germs,"  he  says,  "  will  not  be  developed  direct  from 
filth,  but  by  permitting  people  to  live  year  after  year  in  open 
defiance  of  well-known  sanitary  laws,  the  generation  of  fever 
poison  in  their  bodies  is  favored,  while  its  free  growth  and  mul- 
tiplication if  imported  is  reduced  to  a  certainty.  It  is  there- 
fore our  aim  to  prevent  people  from  falling  into  that  condition 
of  health  which  favors  the  organization  and  propagation  of 
contagious  fever  poisons  in  their  bodies.  *  *  *  Although 
we  may  successfully  and  without  fear  contend  with  fever  germs 
if  we  only  preserve  our  healthy  powers  of  resistance,  hundreds 
of  human  organisms  are,  through  defective  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, being  prepared  for  invasion."  "Bad  air  and  sewage, 
the  adjacent  dung-heap,"  concludes  Dr.  Beale,  "  may  all  be  per- 
fectly free  from  fever  germs,  but  nevertheless  certainly  will 
bring  about  changes  which  will  render  many  of  those  exposed 
to  their  influence  the  ready  victims  of  disease.  While,  there- 
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fore,  it  is  desirable,  by  the  use  of  disinfectants  and  by  other 

iiicaii-,  to  dot  my  r\i.-ting  fever  germ.-  with  all  possible  speed, 
it  is  certainly  of  far  higher  importance,  as  regards  the  welfare 
of  tin-  people,  that  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  press  upon 
authoritio  the  necessity  of  providing  pure  water  and  efficient 
drainage  wherever  men  congregate.  Good  water  and  well-ar- 
ranged .-ewer.-  render  impossible  such  a  calamity  as  that  which 
we  have  now  to  deplore  at  Over-Darwen.  Even  though  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  well  drained  and  supplied  with  good 
water  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  hosts  of  fever 
germs  in  their  highest  state  of  morbid  activity,  they  would 
suffer  no  injury." 

The  diseases  commonly  supposed  by  the  medical  profession  zymotic 
to  be  caused  or  propagated  by  the  organic  germs  resulting  from 
decomposition,  and  which  we  may  assume  are  always  present 
in  .-ewer  gas.  are  chiefly  those  classed  under  the  generic  name 
of  xymotic  diseases  —  a  name  derived  from  a  Greek  word  mean- 
ing to  ferment.  A  xymotic  disease  is  any  epidemic,  endemic, 
contagious  or  sporadic  affection  produced  by  some  morbific 
principle  acting  on  the  organism  and  producing  results  similar 
to  fermentation.  The  most  careful  investigations  and  experi- 
ment.-. extending  through  many  years,  have  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, generally  accepted  by  the  medical  profession  in  all 
countries,  that  gaseous  poisons  (r,,,,/t,t  ,i,',--<i\  give  rise  to 
many  diseases  of  the  zymotic  class,  among  which  are  the 
following: 

Cholera  Asiatica,  Scarlatina, 


Cholera  morbus,  Diphtheria, 

Cholera  infantum,  Mea.-lo. 

I>ysentery,  Typhoid  fever. 

Diarrhu-a.  Typhus  fever, 

Small-pox,  Yellow   fever. 

These  are  by  no  means  the  only  diseases  of  the  zymotic  class 
which  might  l>e  placed  in  the  li.-t.  nor  are  tho-e  given  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance.  In  time-  »\  epidemic, 
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Asiatic  cholera  is  the  most  fatal,  while  the  milder  forms  of 
cholera  are  more  frequent  and,  in  the  aggregate,  probably 
more  destructive  to  life.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  small- 

Prevaiiin  Pox  an(^  diphtheria  are  raging  as  fatal  epidemics  in  many  parts 

epidemics.  of  the  country,  especially  in  and  about  New  York  and  in  the 
neighboring  cities  of  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  prevalence  of  these  diseases  is  attributable, 
primarily,  to  defective  drainage.  Many  parts  of  the  country 
are  yearly  visited  by  yellow  fever,  and  the  mortality  of  this 
and  kindred  diseases  is  greatest  where  the  most  unhealthy  con- 
ditions prevail.  Xearly  all  the  diseases  on  the  list  have  at 
times  assumed  the  form  of  epidemics.  Typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers  are  not  known  to  be  contagious,  but  they  are  among  the 
most  frequent  results  of  sewer-gas  poisoning. 

Those  who  accept  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  even  in  part, 
explains  the  can  fin(]  jn  it  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  deadly  power 

sewer  gas.  of  sewer  gas.  Dr.  Thomson,  a  careful  experimenter,  found 
organized  forms  in  the  air  of  the  sewers  of  London,  and 
although  this  proves  nothing  in  itself,  it  is  significant  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that,  during  the  prevalence 
of  epidemic  diseases  in  England,  their  propagation  has  been 
carried  on  most  rapidly  through  sewers  and  house  drains.  A 
similar  phenomenon  occurred  under  the  observation  of  the 
writer  a  few  years  ago,  which  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
the  transmission  of  infection  by  means  of  sewer  gas. 
Typhoid  On  the  outskirts  of  a  beautiful  and  generally  healthy  town 

fever  com-           New  York  there  was  a  lonff  row  of  tenements  under  one 

munlcated 

through  a  roof  divided  into  thirteen  separate  dwellings.    These  dwellings 

bouse  drain. 

were  occupied  by  the  families  of  men  employed  on  the  railroad 
and  about  the  extensive  coal  docks  not  far  distant.  In  the 
spring  of  1872  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  made  its  appearance  in 
one  of  the  families ;  soon  another,  and  then  several  were 
reported,  and  the  number  increased  until  every  house  in  the 
row  was  affected.  An  examination  of  the  premises  was  then 
made  by  a  committee  of  local  physicians,  at  the  request  of  the 
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town  authorities,  and  it  was  t'ouml  that  under  the  houses  was  a 
brick  <lr;iin  common  to  them  all.  ( 'onneetion  between  this 
drain  ;uid  the  waste  pipes  of  the  houses  was  established  by 
means  of  gla/.ed  earthen  pipe  of  smail  size,  Ln  which  the  joints 
had  been  made  with  bricklayer.-'  mortar.  None  of  these  joints 
were  tight.  Jn  each  house  there  was  one  slop  hopper,  which 
also  discharged  into  the  drain.  The  plumbing  work  had  been 
done  in  the  cheapest  manner  possible,  and  while  the  waste 
pipes  leading  from  the  kitchen  sinks  and  slop  hoppers  of  each 
house  were  trapped,  the  pipes  wen-  so  thin  and  had  sagged  so 
much  by  their  own  weight  that  in  every  ca.-e  but  one  a  dasli  of 
water  would  have  been  quite  likely  to  empty  the  traps,  either 
by  direct  downward  How  or  by  syphoning.  Communication 
wa>  rim-  opened  from  one  house  to  another  through  an  unventi- 
lated  drain,  and  although  intercourse  was  not  permitted 
between  the  inmates  of  houses  free  from  fever  and  those  in 
which  it  had  made  its  appearance,  the  germs  of  disease,  con- 
tained in  the  excreta  of  those  first  attacked — which  had  been 
thrown  into  the  slop  hoppers — had  found  a  means  of  access 
which  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  physicians. 

In  country  districts  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  are  most  fre- 
quently communicated  to  the  human   system  through  drinking 
water  drawn  from  wells  and  springs  contaminated  with  organic  driving 
impurities.     This  also  occurs  to  a  great  extent  in  cities  and  water' 
small   towns  not  provided  with  water  works,  and  in  which  the 
inhabitants   are  dependent  upon  wells  necessarily  sunk   in  close 

proximity  t<>  privy  vaults   and   cessj Is    for   the    reception  of 

house  drainage.      In   cities  drained  by  sewers  and  supplied  by 
water  works  there   is   little  chance,  except  when   the  most    inex- 
cusable   carelessness    has    been    manifested    by    builders    and 
plumbers,  of    any  contamination   of   the  water,  unless    drawn 
from  polluted  sources,  and  if  tin-  sewer-  are  well  ventilated  and  s«wenrM 
the  house  connections   properly  made,  there   seems   to   he  no  pn,TenUM 
reason    why   the  public   health   should    sutTer   from  any   cause"1 
traceable  to  sewage.     But  sewers  are  seldom  well  ventilated  in 
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this  country,  and  Louse  connections  with  sewers  are  not 
always,  if  often,  so  made  as  to  offer  effective  opposition  to  the 
inflow  of  poisonous  gases  generated  in  these  channels  of  pollu- 
tion under  our  streets.  The  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
reform  should  be  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the  sewers,  and 
then  any  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  plumbing  work 
in  houses  and  dwellings  will  be  more  likely  to  accomplish  the 
results  desired. 

The  drainage  The  history  of  the  sanitary  works  of  Croydon,  England 
n'  (before  referred  to  in  an  extract  from  Prof.  Brewer's  paper), 
shows  very  clearly  the  importance  of  sewer  ventilation.  This 
was  formerly  a  very  healthy  town,  but  as  the  work  of  providing 
it  with  sew^ers  approached  completion  an  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever  broke  out.  Latham,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Sanitary 
Engineering,  which  I  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
recent  contributions  to  the  literature  of  this  very  important  sub- 
ject, gives  the  following  account  of  the  effect  of  ventilating  the 
sewers  in  diminishing  the  death  rate  of  that  city : 

"  The  mortality  of  Croydon  rose  from  18*53  per  thousand  in 
1851  to  28'5T  per  thousand  in  1853.  Those  early  sewer  works 
were  designed  on  the  principle  that  all  matters  were  to  be  so 

Formation  of  rapidly  discharged  from  the  sewers,  and   the  sewers  flushed 

^revent^cTby  w^n  8ucn  a  copious  supply  of  water,  that  decomposition  could 

flushing.  noj.  ^ake  p]ace?  an(j  therefore  it  was  thought  that  sewer  gas 

would  never  be  present ;  but  in  practice  this  theory  was  not 

found  to  be  borne  out,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  as  to 

the  cause  of  the  frequent  outbreaks  of  fever  in  Croydon  which 

took  place  at  certain  intervals  until  the  year  1866,  when  the 

sewers  were  thoroughly  ventilated,  that  diseases  which  formerly 

made  their  haunt  in  the  low-lying  districts  were  transferred, 

Typhoid  after  the  completion  of  the  drainage  works,  to  the  highest  or 

'tagiife unes  best  portions  of  the  town,  thereby  establishing  the  fact  that  the 
sewers.  presence  of  ^he  disease  in  the  high  localities  was  due  to  some- 
thing carried  in  the  air  of  the  sewrers,  which,  in  obedience  to  a 
natural  law,  accumulated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  district. 
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It  may  be  said  that,  as  (Yoydon  was  sewi  -red  on  tin-  small-pipe 
MI.  the  n-Milr  of  Don-ventilation  was  attended  with  more 
marked  results  than  i>  the  case  in  towns  where  sewers  of  larger 
sixe  are  in  vogue,  as'  the  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  tlow  and  the 
etl'eets  of  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  which  have  an 
extraordinary  influence  on  tin-  air  of  sewers,  in  this  case  excr- 
ei>ed  a  more  marked  effect  in  increasing  the  pressure  of  the 
imprisoned  sewer  air. 

"With  regard  to  the  results  that  have  arisen  when  ventila-  Benenciai  ef- 
tion  of  sewers  has  been  adopted,  the  case  of  Croydou  shows 
clearly  that  proper  ventilation  lias  heen  attended  with  very 
lienetieial  results.  Since  the  introduction  of  systematic  ventila- 
tion there  have  been  no  periodical  outbreaks  of  fever,  and  the 
general  rate  of  mortality  has  so  declined  that,  in  a  district 
having  a  population  of  nearly  60,000  persons,  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality rarely  exceeds  18  in  the  1000,  which  is  a  standard 
of  health  unparalleled  in  sanitary  science  for  a  district  having 
so  large  a  population.  The  example  of  London  affords  another 
striking  example  as  to  the  influence  of  sewer  ventilation. 


Here  the  sewers  are  ventilated,  though  no  general  plan  is0 
adopted  for  dealing  with  the  noxious  effluvia  escaping  from 
the  ventilators,  and  yet  London  stands  at  the  head  of  all  large 
towns  by  reason  of  its  small  d.-ath  rate,  which  has  been 
ascribed  by  more  than  one  eminent  authority  to  the  somewhat 
rude  ventilation  provided  for  the  sewers." 

I  think  I  may  say,  without  doing  any  injustice  to  our  civil  sewerTenti- 

....  .          i      .  i  .     lation  nut  ap- 

engineer.-,   that    sewer   ventilation   is    not  appreciated    in    this  predated  in 

,.  .         .  /•>•       .     •       '.    •      ,\  the  United 

country  in  proportion  to  its  importance.     (  ertain  it  is  that 


public  authorities  are  too  generally  indifferent  to  it,  and  no 
plan  has  been  proposed  which  has  secured  general  adoption, 
except  that  of  ventilating  through  perforations  in  the  man-hole 
covers.  Most  of  those  who  have  ventured  to  propose  plans 
of  sewer  ventilation  have  been  ignorant  of  the  conditions 
which  must  be  observed  to  secure  the  results  desired.  Like 
most  matters  connected  with  sanitary  engineering,  the  ventila- 
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tion  of  sewers  seems  to  be  more  generally  discussed  than 
understood.  Every  little  while  men  who  should  know  better 

Impractica- 
ble plans  for  Write  letters  to  the  newspapers,  urging   upon   the   attention  of 

lation.  the  health  authorities  the  plan  of  ventilating  sewers  through 
the  chimneys  of  furnaces  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  illus- 
trating the  practicability  of  the  system  by  comparing  sewer 
ventilation  to  the  ventilation  of  mines.  This  oft-invented 
plan  is  an  old  one,  having  been  practically  tried  and  abandoned 
several  years  ago  in  England.  The  fallacy  of  the  idea  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  ventilation  of  a  system  of  sewers 
presents  us  a  problem  in  no  respect  analogous  to  the  ventilation 
of  mines.  In  a  mine  we  can  direct  an  air  current  from  passage 
to  passage  along  its  entire  length,  so  that  each  gallery  shall  be 
swept  over  by  a  current  of  air  entering  at  thp.  downcast  shaft 
and  drawn  out  at  the  upcast.  A  system  of  sewers,  on  the  con- 

Objectlona  J 

to  exhaust  trary,  may  be  likened  to  a  tree  and  its  branches.     From  the 

chimneys. 

main  sewers  extend  the  laterals  in  all  directions,  and  these,  in 
turn,  become  the  mains  for  smaller  sewers,  until  a  whole 
district  is  covered  with  an  intricate  network  of  sewers  and 
drains,  ending,  in  whatever  direction  we  may  follow  it,  in  the 
soil  pipe  of  a  house.  These  laterals  vastly  exceed,  in  their 
aggregate  area,  that  of  the  mains  into  which  they  discharge. 
Now,  to  produce  even  a  perceptible  flow  of  air  through  these 
laterals  in  the  direction  of  ventilating  shafts  established  at 
points  on  the  main  sewers — say,  a  current  moving  at  the  rate  of 
one  mile  an  hour — we  should  have  to  maintain  in  the  main 
sewers  a  perfect  hurricane.  Any  engineer  who  will  study  a 
plan  of  the  sewage  system  of  any  of  the  New  York  wards,  will 
see  at  once  the  hopelessness  of  an  attempt  to  apply  mine  venti- 
lation to  them. 

Another  and  very  important  objection  to  this  plan  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  even  if  we  could  maintain  by  artificial  means 
an  outflow  from  the  sewers,  we  should  not  secure  as  good  a 
result  as  would  be  attained  by  simply  providing  openings  and 
allowing  the  sewers  to  ventilate  themselves.  The  sewers  are 
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continually  "  breathing."  At  times  they  draw  air  in  with  con- 
siderable for<v  ;  at  other  times  they  expel  the  air  with  a  force  s«w«» 
great  enough,  if  resisted  by  obstructions  at  the  openings  in  the  bre«thm«. 
man-hole  covers,  to  displace  the  seal  <»t  any  water  trap  in  use. 
Hence  the  folly  of  seeking  to  produce  by  artificial  means  effects 
which  nature  is  ready  to  accomplish  unaided,  if  we  will  only 
give  her  an  opportunity.  Furnaces,  blowers,  exhaust  fans,  and 
other  mechanical  apparatus  for  exhausting  the  air  in  sewers  or 
forcing  t'iv>h  air  into  them,  are  expedients  which  suggest  them- 
selves to  those  ignorant  of  the  construction  of  sewers  and  of  the 
operations  going  tm  within  them.  They  have  all  been  tried 
with  extreme  care  and  have  failed  utterly,  and  yet  sewers  may 
be  perfectly  ventilated  by  means  of  simple  openings.  If  every  me  simplest 

...  .  method  the 

man-hole  cover  in  our  streets  were  replaced  with  a  grating,  asbe«.. 
open  as  might  be  consistent  with  strength,  and  these  were  kept 
t'mm  ice.  snow  and  mud  by  men  employed  for  the  purpose, 
and  every  house  owner  were  required  to  vent  his  soil  pipe  (un- 
obstructed by  any  form  of  trap  along  its  line)  above  his  roof, 
the  ventilation  of  our  sewers  would  be  accomplished.  The 
labor  spent  in  devising  other  means  of  attaining  this  result 
is  very  likely  to  be  wasted. 

The  only  possible  objection  to  sewer  ventilation  is,  of  course, 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  air  from  the  sewers  would 
carry  with  it  noxious  gases  and  organic  germs  to  poison  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  This  objection  is  less  serious  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  as  the  organic  germs  in  sewer  gas  are 
quickly  oxidized  and  destroyed  by  contact  with  fresh  air. 

The  question  of  sewer  ventilation  is,  however,  one  which  the 
individual  citizen  is  not  called  upon  to  decide.  All  that  he  can 
do  in  the  matter  is  to  see  that  his  house  is  properly  drained  ; 
and  in  such  portions  of  this  book  as  relate  to  drainage,  the 
author  has  endeavored  to  deal  with  existing  conditions— one  of 
which  is  assumed  to  be  defective  sewer  ventilation. 

Were  it  desirable  to  multiply  testimony  respecting  the  dan- 
gerous effects  of  sewer  gas  when  permitted  to  mingle  with  the 
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confined  air  of  our — as  the  rule — badly-ventilated  dwellings, 
this  chapter  might  be  extended  to  indefinite  limits.  The  fact 
is  too  generally  conceded,  however,  to  need  the  confirmation  of 
abundant  proof. 

In  determining  whether  sewer  gas  is  present  in  the  air  or  not, 

dependence  is  too  generally  placed  upon  the  sense  of  smell. 

The  absence  The  nose  is  a  mucli-abused  but  very  useful  organ,  and,  if  prop- 

of  foul  smells       -,  ixi       L    Ji      •         ^  ii  if 

no  proof  of  crly  cultivated,  is  ol  great  service  in  the  work  of  sanitary 
good  PIU^-  inspection ;  but  the  fact  that  the  air  of  a  house  is  ordinarily 
free  from  unpleasant  odors  does  not  prove  that  disease  germs, 
generated  in  the  sewers,  cannot  find  means  of  access  to  them. 
Two  instances  will  serve  by  way  of  illustration.  In  1874  a 
manufacturer,  doing  business  in  one  of  the  upper  wards  of  Xew 
York,  had  occasion  to  employ  crude  petroleum  for  some  pur- 
pose, a  portion  of  which,  being  useless  to  him  and  of  little 
Petroleum  in  intrinsic  value,  he  allowed  to  run  into  the  sewers.  Immedi- 
e^ewer.  ately  complaint  was  made  to  the  Sanitary  Superintendent  of 
the  Board  of  Health  that  every  house  in  the  neighborhood 
was  filled  with  the  smell  of  petroleum  residuum,  and  petitions 
were  sent  in  praying  that  the  nuisance  might  be  abated  and  the 
manufacturer  enjoined  from  running  any  more  of  the  offensive 
refuse  into  the  sewers.  The  smell  of  the  petroleum  could  only 
find  its  way  into  the  houses  through  waste  pipes  communicating 

A  nuisance  directly  and  indirectly  with  the  sewers,  and  its  presence  only 
danger,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  traps  afforded  no  effectual 
protection  against  the  influx  of  sewer  air.  The  gentleman  at 
that  time  filling  the  office  of  Sanitary  Superintendent,  sug- 
gested to  the  committee  of  house  owners  and  tenants  who 
waited  upon  him  with  their  petitions,  that  the  offending  manu- 
facturer deserved  a  vote  of  thanks  for  having  called  their  atten- 
tion to  an  evil  of  which  they  had  previously  been  ignorant ; 
but  they  insisted  upon  having  the  nuisance  abated,  and  when  it 
was  done  they  probably  relapsed  into  the  comfortable  indiffer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  the  plumbing  work  in  their  houses 
from  which  they  had  been  temporarily  aroused  by  an  unpleas- 
ant but,  in  itself  considered,  harmless  smell. 
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The  other  case  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  already  men- 
tioned. At  the  time  of  this  writing  there  is  an  oil  refinery  on 
the  Long  Island  side  of  the  East  River,  which  runs  the  unsal- 
able residuum  of  the  refining  process  into  a  sewer  which  drains  petroleum  m 
a  populous  section  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn.  When  burgh««wer. 
the  tide  is  low,  uncovering  the  month  of  the  sewer,  and  the 
wind  is  from  the  west,  the  smell  of  petroleum  is  unpleasantly 
noticeable  in  the  bath-rooms  and  water-closets  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  houses  in  a  district  of  considerable  extent  and  containing  a 
large  resident  population.  Wherever  the  smell  makes  it  way, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  carries  with  it  poisons  capable  of 
producing  sickness  and,  under  favorable  circumstances,  of  de- 
stroying life. 

In  the  discussion  of  questions  connected  with  sanitary  engi- 
neering and  public  health,  it  is  important  to  avoid  a  confusion 
of  ideas  growing  out  of  a  failure  to  discriminate  between  the 
abuses  of  the  sewage  system  and  the  system  itself.  We  should 
not  be  led  by  failures  in  engineering  and  plumbing  to  denounce 
the  modern  improvements  which  have  rendered  water  service 
and  house  drainage  possible,  liivslau  and  Munich  are  to-day  condition* 
suffering  nearly  double  the  death  rate  of  London  and  Vienna  : 


and  yet  Breslau  and  Munich  have  but  little  house  plumbing,  ami  ° 
place  their  cloacal  nuisances  outside  their  dwellings.  The  popu- 
lation of  London,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  almost  wholly  upon 
indoor  systems  of  water-closets  and  house  drains  ;  while  Vienna 
has  reduced  its  mortality  over  30  per  cent,  by  the  provision  of 
an  over-abundant  water  supply  from  the  mountains,  flushing  the 
house  drains  and  sewers  and  supplying  pure  water  in  excess  of 
all  wants.  London,  Paris,  and  the  parts  of  Glasgow,  Berlin 
and  Liverpool  which  have  an  ample  water  supply  at  hiiji  pres- 
sure-. are  for  the  same  reason  as  Vienna  nearly  as  healthful  as 
the  most  t'avon-d  rural  districts.  Here  al.-o  we  tind  the  best 
sanitary  engineering  and  the  best  plumbing. 


CHAPTER  III. 
WASTE  AND  SOIL  PIPES. 

Those  who  have  given  the  subject  of  house  drainage  any 
attention  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  while  the  plumber  may 

Importance 

of  good  unskillfully  perform  many  parts  of  his  work  with  no  greater 
resulting  mischief  than  a  perpetual  inconvenience  to  those  who 
live  in  the  houses  in  which  he  makes  his  ignorance  conspicuous, 
any  deviation  from  good  workmanship  in  the  waste  pipe  system 
may  prove  a  perpetual  menace  to  health  and  even  life.     In  the 
Traps  and  succeeding  chapter  I  shall  speak  of  traps  and  seals,  and  of  the 
'  method  of  ventilation  by  which  the  gaseous  emanations  of  the 
sewers  are  conducted  away  from  the  points  at  which  they  are 
otherwise  likely  to  exert  a  pressure  great  enough  to  displace  or 
pass  through  the  water  seals  upon  which  we  rely,  to  a  great 
extent,  for  protection  against  the  inflow  of  foul  air  currents. 
In  this  chapter  I  shall  speak  of  the  selection  of  suitable  pipes, 
the  uniting  of  the  lengths  by  water  and  gas  tight  joints,  and 
the  avoidance  of  all  causes  of  obstruction  and  leakage. 
Leadwaste      ^or  8ma^  waste  pipes  t!ic  material  generally  employed  is 
pipes.  iead.     It  can  be  easiest  bent,  joined,  cut  and  otherwise  manipu- 
lated, and  cannot  do  any  damage  by  parting  with  poisonous 
salts  to  the  waste  water  brought  in  contact  with  it.     The  size 
and  weight  of  lead  pipe  used  should  be  determined  with  refer- 
ence to  the  service  expected  of  it.     A  wTaste  pipe  should  never 

Relation  of 

size  and  be  so  small  as  to  retard  the  outflow  of  water  or  become  easily 

•weight  to 

volume  of  choked ;  nor  so  light  as  to  be  rapidlj  destroyed  by  corrosion,  or 
broken  from  any  cause.  In  my  judgment,  based  upon  a  some- 
what careful  examination  of  good  plumbing  work,  the  best 
sizes  and  weights  for  general  use  are  the  following : 

Diameter.  Weight  per  foot. 

sizes  adapted          ^or  bath  wastes. .  1£  m-  3    Ibs. 

to  various 

uses-  "       "     overflows. .  .  11  in  2A-  Ibs. 
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Diameter.  Weight  per  foot. 

For  basin  wastes 1^  to  1^  in.  2£  to  3    11  is. 

"        "      overflows 1^  in.  2£  Ibs. 

"     wasli-tub  wastes 2    in.  3    Ibs. 

For  kitchen  sink  wastes  it  is  generally  advisable  to  use  three-  xr»p«in 
inch  pipe,  with  the  exception  of  the  section  containing  the  sinkhwMt«s. 
trap,  which  should  be  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  in 
order  that   anything  forced  out  of  the  trap  shall  not   lodge 
further  along  and  again  obstruct  the  flow  in  a  less  accessible 
place.     It  is  a  very  common  practice  among  slovenly  kitchen 
servants  to  remove  the  brass  strainers  and  brush  all  sorts  of  obstructions 
greasy  waste  matter  not  valuable  as  soap  grease  into  the  pipe.  ^££ 
Consequently  its  stoppage  by  an  accumulation  of  solid  matter 
in  the  trap,  which  deh'es  boiling  water  and  sal  soda,  is  in  many 
houses  a  matter  of  almost  daily  occurrence.     These  accumula- 
tions will  sometimes  form  even  with  good  and  careful  manage- 
ment, and  to  avoid  serious  trouble  it  is  desirable  to  make  the 
trap  at  least  one-half  inch  smaller  than  the  body  of  the  pipe 
below  it,  and  place  it  near  the  strainer  so  that  a  short  flexible 
rod  of  any  kind  may  be  passed  into  it.     When  trap  screws  are  Trap  screws. 
provided    this  precaution   is  unnecessary,  as  accumulations  can 
then  be  cleaned  out  of  the  trap  without  forcing  them  into  the 
pipe.     A  still  better  arrangement  is  what  is  known  as  the  grease  ore*se  traps. 
trap,  which   has  many  advantages  but  is  not  generally  used. 
This  is  a  vessel  receiving  the  waste  water  of  a  sink  and  having 
its  outlet  from  the  bottom  through  a  pipe  rising  nearly  as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  trap.     As  greasy  substances  are  lighter  than 
water,  they  float  and  assume  a  semi-solid  consistence  inside  the 
receiving  vessel  while  the  wat^r  below  passes  off  readily.    This 
device  saves  the  fatty  matter,  which  for  soap  making  is  of  con- 
siderable value  in  the  domestic  economy. 

For  large  waste  and  soil  pipes,  cast  iron  is  the  material  which  cwtiron 

wMt«  pipe*. 

for  about  fifteen  years  has  been  almost  exclusively  used  in  New 
York  and  vicinity.  Its  advantages  over  lead  are  many.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  cheaper,  which  is  an  important  consideration ; 
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but  its  chief  superiority  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  lighter, 
Lead  not  stiffer,  stronger  and  less  liable  to  accidental  iniury.     Thin  lead 

adapted  for      . 

larsre  sizes,  pipe  oi  large  diameter  is  necessarily  weak.     It  sags  by  its  own 
weight  and  often  breaks  from  inherent  weakness.     Heavy  lead 
pipe  of  sufficient  size  is  both  too  costly  and  too  heavy  for  use, 
and,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  material,  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  securely  fixing  it  in  any  position  in  which  its  weight 
superiority  falls  upon  the  fastenings.     Iron  pipe  is  wholly  free  from  these 
'e'  objections.     It  is  strong,  stiff,  and  corrodes  so  slowly  that,  if  of 
proper  weight  and  good  quality,  it  will  ordinarily  last  as  long 
as  a  house.     We  could  scarcely  wish  for  a  better  material.     It 
is  easily  cast  into  any  desired  shape,  and  the  requirements  of 
plumbers  have  been  so  fully  anticipated  by  the  founders  that  it 
is  very  rare  to  find  an  architect's  specifications  calling  for  any 
form  of  pipe,  joint,  trap,  Y>  branch  or  bend,  which  is  not  kept 
in  stock,  or  which,  if  not  in  stock,  cannot  be  fashioned  by  corn- 
iron  cast  binations  of  parts  already  made.     One  of  our  iron  founders 
required  told  me,  only  a  few  days  previous  to  this  writing,  that  he  was 
'e'  almost  daily  in  receipt  of  orders  to  cast  special  shapes  of  pipe 
sections  and  joints,  but  rarely  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  new 
pattern.     If  he  did  not  have  exactly  the  article  wanted,  he 
could  almost  always  make  it  by  putting  two  or  three  pieces 
together,  no  matter  what  the  use  for  which  it  was  intended  or 
the  position  in  which  it  was  to  be  placed. 

But  while  we  have  in  cast  iron  a  material  which,  all  things 
conditions  of  considered,  is  as  good  as  we  could  want,  the  efficiency  and  safety 

safety  in  the 

use  of  iron  of  a  line  oi  cast-iron  soil  pipe  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon 

the  manner  in  which  it  is  set  UT»  and  joined.     Probably  every 

practical  plumber  in  the  country  knows  how  to  make  a  tight 

and  perrminent  joint  in  iron  pipe,  which,  for  convenience  in 

handling,  is  cast  in  short  lengths,  but  they  do  not  always  do  it. 

careless  join-  In  some  instances  I  have  seen   the  lengths  set  into  each  other 

18  without  any  attempt  to  make  joints  at  all.     The  consequences 

of  such  slovenly  workmanship  maybe  serious  and  far  reaching. 

Such  connections,  while  they  do  not  often  leak  water — which 
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is  much  to  be  regretted  —  afford  a  free  outlet  for  the  gases  of 
the  sower  and  drain.  These  gases  rise  along  the  sides  of  the 
pipe,  spread  between  floor  timbers  and  practically  distribute 
themselves  over  the  entire  house,  vitiating  and  poisoning  the  air  th 
of  living  and  sleeping  rooms.  There  are  many  houses  which 
an-  saturated,  so  to  speak,  with  sewer  gas  escaping  from  loose 
or  defective  joints  in  soil  pip.-.-,  and  the  evil  is  one  against 
which  architects  and  builders,  as  well  as  plumbers,  should  care- 
fully guard. 

There  are  several  ways  of  making  good  joints  in  cast-iron  Method*  of 
pipe.     There  are  also  several  methods  in  common  use  which  joint*.' 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  and  which  should  not  be  employed 
under  any  circumstances.     Those   which  are  good,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  not,  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows: 

In  making  a  joint  with  melted  lead,  a  gasket  of  oakum,  tow 
or  other  filter  should  be  inserted  in  the  cavity  of  the  hub,  and 
the  spigot  end  of  the  length  next  above  it  set  firmly  down  upon 
it;  or  the  gasket  may  be  forced  in  with  a  suitable  tool  after  the 
lengths  are  set  up.  Its  utility  is  to  keep  the  melted  lead  from 
running  out  of  the  joint  and  obstructing  the  bore  of  the  pipe 
at  some  point  below.  Upon  the  gasket  the  lead  is  poured  from 
a  ladle,  and  at  this  point  too  many  plumbers  rest  satisfied, 
thinking  they  have  made  a  lead  joint.  Lead,  however,  is  a 
metal  which  shrinks  in  cooling;  moisture  or  dirt  will  nrc- 

.   f  I,-:..!  IB 

vent  its  adhering  to  the  iron,  and  no  good  workman  will  con-  cooiimr. 
sider  the  joint  made  until  he  has  finished  it  by  carefully  calking 
all  around  it.     "NVith  a  suitable  calking  tool,  the  lead  is  expanded  calking. 
cold  until  it  fills  the  joints  as  perfectly  as  a  gold   plug  tills  the 
cavity  of  a  tooth  upon  which  a  skillful  dentist  has  operated. 

The  tightness  and  strength  of  a  lead  joint  depend  in  great  Q«»n"«yo' 
degree  upon  the  use  of  plenty  of  lead  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  calking  is  done.  In  good  work  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
pound  of  lead  to  each  inch  of  the  inside  diameter  of  the  pipe. 
Such,  at  least,  i>  the  general  experience.  A  joint  in  ^-inch  pipe 
requires  three  pounds  of  lead,  in  4-inch  four  jxiunds,  and  so  on 
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up  to  the  large  sizes.     In  calculating  the  amount  of  metal  to  oe 

Allowance  poured,  it  is  safe  to  allow  one  pound  in  three,  or  two  pounds  in 

'  six,  for  waste.     The  amount  which  a  good  workman  will  spill 

in  pouring  is  not,  probably,  as  great  as  this,  but  one  pound  in 

three  is  not  an  excessive  margin  for  loss. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  good  workmen,  a  joint  should  never 

be  filled  by  two  pourings  when  it  is  possible  to  make  it  with 

one  ladleful.     This  is  a  mistake.     When  a  little  extra  time  can 

Fining  joints  be  given  to  make  the  iob  first  class,  two  pourings  are  better 

with  two 

pourings,  than  one.  I  know  a  very  expert  practical  plumber  whose 
method  of  calking  in  first-class  work  is  to  pour  in  enough  metal 
to  form  a  ring,  say  half  an  inch  thick,  calk  this  all  around,  then 
fill  the  joint  with  metal  and  calk  again.  In  iron  pipe,  a  good 

Good  fitting  deep  hub  with  a  small  play  between  it  and  the  ring  on  the 
spigot  end,  is  the  best  for  good  work.  When  the  pipe  goes 
together  loosely,  there  is  more  difficulty  in  keeping  the  lead 
from  running  into  it  and  obstructing  the  water-way.  There 
are  several  firms  in  this  country  having  a  high  and  well-deserved 
reputation  for  the  cast-iron  pipe  made  by  them. 

joints  made      The  use  of  alloys  which  expand  in  cooling  has  been  suggested 

with  expand-  ...  .  .  m-. 

in?  alloys,  for  making  joints  in  cast-iron  pipe.  Ihe  idea  is  a  good  one 
theoretically,  and  would,  doubtless,  be  found  to  work  practically. 
The  principal  objection  to  this  method  is  that  most  of  the  alloys 
which  possess  the  property  of  expanding  in  cooling  are  expen- 
sive. Old  type  metal  is  probably  the  cheapest  form  in  which 
such  an  alloy  can  be  bought,  but  is  too  hard  and  brittle 
owing  to  the  percentage  of  antimony  it  contains.  Such  joints 
would  enable  careless  or  slovenly  plumbers  to  dispense  with  the 
labor  of  calking ;  but  lead  properly  put  in  and  expanded  by 
tools  of  the  right  shape,  is  good  enough  and  will  last  as  long  as 
the  pipe. 

Red  lead      Joints  well  calked  with  red  lead  are  tight  and  durable  under 

'  ordinary  conditions.     Mixed  with  oil  to  the  proper  consistence, 

about  that  of  fresh  glaziers'  putty,  the  red  lead  is  worked  down 

into  the  joint  with  a  calking  tool,  and  unless  the  space  to  be 
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tilled  is  very  large,  the  joint  will  be  tight.  I  do  not,  however, 
consider  this  as  good  as  the  method  previously  described,  for 
the  reason  that,  if  the  pipes  are  moved  a  little,  or  shaken  fn.m 
any  cause,  there  is  great  danger  that  red  lead  joints  will  !><• 
broken.  Such  possibilities  of  accidents  must  be  guarded  against. 

Putty  joints  are  sometimes  met  with  in  very  cheap  plumbing  putty  joint* 
work;  but  as  such  joints  should  never  be  made,  the  method  of 
making  them  need  not  be  described.  The  same  is  true  of  mor-  Mortar  joinu. 
tar  joints,  which  are,  if  anything,  worse  than  no  joints  at  all, 
because  they  give  rise  to  a  mistaken  sense  of  security 
among  those  who  are  so  ignorant  and  at  the  same  time  so  credu- 
lous as  to  believe  whatever  a  dishonest  contractor  may  tell  them. 
"With  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  a  pipe,  mortar  or  cement 
cracks  and  leaves  the  joint  practically  open.  I  would  condemn 
with  e(|iial  severity  joints  made  with  Portland  cement  when  cement 
lengths  of  cast  iron  pipe  are  to  be  united.  This  cement  is 
probably  the  best  substance  for  uniting  lengths  of  earthen  pipes 
for  land  drainage  and  other  purposes,  but  it  is  not  adapted  to 
iron.  It  is  pervious  to  both  gases  and  liquids  to  some  extent, 
and  as  it  expands  and  contracts  differently  from  iron,  ie  soon 
crack*  and  crumbles,  leaving  the  joint  open. 

Joints  made  with  rubber  washers  have  been  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  the  West,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  Rubber 
introduce  the  washers  in  the  New  York  and  other  Eastern  mar-  " 
kets,  but  they  have  not  been  regarded  with  much  favor.     The 
washers  are  rings  of  vulcanized  India  rubber,  cylindrical  in  I 
tion,  so  that  they  easily  roll  when  slipped  on  the  end  of  a  pipe, 
and  completely  close  the  space  between  the  spigot  and  the  sides 
of  the  hub  into  which  they  are  inserted.      I'eing  elastic,  tln->e 
rings  permit  any  amount  of  contraction  and  expansion  possible 
in  cast-iron  pipe,  and  probably  keep  the  joint  tight  for  a  con- 
siderable time.     The  principal  objection  of  intelligent  plumbers 
to  this  form  of  joint,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
to  procure  pure  India  rubber,  well  cured.     How  far  this  objec- 
tion  is   valid   I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.     Were  the  rings 
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intended  for  use  in  positions  in  which  they  would  be  constantly 
submerged,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  trust  them.  As  it  is,  I  have 
doubts.  Lead  is  certainly  a  great  deal  safer  and,  consequently, 
a  great  deal  better. 

Bust  joints.  Rust  joints  may  be  made  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  sal  am- 
moniac, sulphur  flowers  arid  iron  borings.  Such  joints  are  tight 
without  doubt,  since  they  make  a  line  of  pipe  one  continuous 
and  rigid  piece.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  many  plumbers 
object  to  them.  They  assert  that  a  pipe  united  with  rust  joints 

Difficulty  of  cannot  be  taken  apart  without  great  danger  of  destroying  it,  as 
n*  the  breaking  of  a  well-made  rust  joint  is  an  extremely  difficult 
operation,  and  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  pipe  at  any 
point,  the  whole  may  be  destroyed.  Rust  joints  can  be  sepa- 
rated, but  it  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  task,  involving  much  care 
and  labor,  and  one  always  attended  with  some  danger  *o  the 
pipe.  This  kind  of  joint  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  which  can 

Rust  joints  be  depended  upon  in  pipes  which  receive  the  exhaust  of  steam 

best  in  pipes  .  T  ,        ,     .    .  . 

hichreceive  engines.     In  sucli  cases  lead  joints  are  almost  certain  to  come 
e*team.  apart.     With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  separating  them,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  well- 
calked  lead  joints.     The  only  way  to  get  a  lead  joint  apart  is  to 
melt  it,  and  the  pipe  is  often  so  placed  that  the  plumber  dare 
not  apply  lire  to  it.     In  that  case  it  must  be  broken, 
sulphur  and      Sulphur  and  pitch  joints  have  been  made  with  a  composition 
pitch  joints.  consjstjng  Of  equal  parts  of  these  substances.     This  composition 
is  used  to  some  extent  in  the  arts  for  making  joints  analogous 
to  those  in  soil  pipes,  and  if  we  must  have  cheap  and  bad  work 
there  is  no   doubt   that  sulphur   and   pitch   joints  would   be 
cheap  miing  far  better  than   those   made  with   putty,  mortar   or   cement. 
""'  Other  cheap  substances  might  be  used,  but  when  the  plumber 
ventures  any  experiments  in  this  direction    he  should   be  sure 
Qualities  that  the  material  he  uses  is  not  decomposed  by  sewer  gas,  that 
:  it  contains  no  volatile  constituents,  and  that  in  drying  it  does 
not  shrink  nor  crack  nor  become  rigid  and  unelastic.     Until  he 
has  determined  these  qualities  by  tests  which  admit  of  no  mis- 
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rake,  lie  would  d<>  well  to  use  only  the  best  materials  employed 
by  the  trade  and  which  experience  has  .-howu  to  he  adapted  to 
the  purpose. 

In  setting  up  a  line  of  soil  pipe,  intelligent  provision  should 
always  he  made  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal 
resulting  from  changes  of  temperature.  These  changes,  how- 
ever,  are  seldom  sudden  or  extreme,  but  when  the-  pipe  is  at  plp* 
any  point  rigidly  fastened  to  the  wall  it  expands  in  both  direc- 
tions. The  amount  of  motion  at  the  ends  is  small,  but  it  must 
he  provided  for  or  it  will  provide  for  itself.  The  power  with 
which  iron  expands  as  its  temperature  is  raised,  is  practically 
irresistible.  The  end  of  a  pipe  may  not  move  more  than  an 
eighth  or  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  but  the  power  with  which  it 
moves  that  distance  is  so  great  that  it  can  only  be  resisted  by  a 
power  great  enough  to  crush  the  metal.  This  would  be,  in 
ordinary  cases,  equal  to  about  75,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
the  strength  of  cast  iron  to  resist  crushing  strains  being  from 
60,000  to  90,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Consequently,  we 
see  that  unless  the  fastenings  at  the  ends  of  a  line  of  cast-iron 
j)i|>e  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  admit  of  slight  movement, 
something  must  give  way,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  pipe. 
This,  then,  must  be  provided  for  in  the  character  and  position 
of  the  fastenings,  which  must  be  so  arranged  that,  while  allow- 
ing for  some  movement,  they  shall  not  develop  a  tendency  to 
break  or  loosen  the  joints.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  condition* 
amount  of  expansion  is  seldom  great  enough  to  give  much  trou-  g^atwt^x 
hie,  but  when  steam  or  a  great  volume  of  very  hot  water  wastes"*11 
into  an  iron  pipe,  it  is  sometimes  great  enough  to  loosen  joints 
and  even  crack  the  pipe. 

In  good  practice  a  vertical  line  of  soil  pipe  should  be  set  on  support*  tor 
iron  flanges,  one  to  each  length.  There  is  always  more  danger 
of  having  too  few  than  too  many.  In  much  of  the  work  which 
has  come  under  my  notice,  dependence  has  been  placed  almost 
wholly  upon  pipe-hooks,  which  are  very  good  for  keeping  a 
pipe  steady,  but  are  not  to  be  trusted  for  carrying  any  consider- 
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able  weight.     There  are  sundry  patented  devices  for  sustaining 

patented  de-  vertical  pipes  against  flat  walls,  in  recesses  and   in   corners, 

porting  pipes,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  speak  from  experience,  are  mostly  useful 

and  practical  inventions.     Of  the  proper  methods  of  supporting 

lines  of  pipe  laid  on  grades  nearly  horizontal,  I  shall  speak 

further  on. 

"When  the  small  waste  pipes  are  of  lead,  and  the  main  waste 

or  soil  pipe  is  of  iron,  as  is  found  in  most  examples  of  good 

connecting  plumbing  practice,  it  is  necessary  to  make  connections  between 

Iron  and  lead.  .    ..  _..   . 

them  which  shall  be  tight,  strong  and  durable.     Ihis  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance,  but  in  much  of  the  cheap  contract 
work  of  the  time  we  are  very  apt  to  find  careless  workmanship 
at  this  point.     A  safe  method  of  connecting  lead  and  iron  pipe 
Brass  ferrules  is  by  means  of  the  tinned  brass  ferrule.     The  taper  end  of  the 
ferrule  is  slipped  into  the  end  of  the  lead  pipe  and  soldered 
fast.     The  other  end,  which  is  provided  with  a  flange,  drops 
into  the  hub  of  the  soil-pipe  branch  and  is  secured  in  place  by 
copper  and  a  well-calked  lead  joint.    Copper  and  iron  ferrules  are  also  used  ; 
'  but  while  copper  is  better  than  iron  it  is  not  so  good  as  brass. 
A  joint  made  by  this  method  is  safe  and  durable,  and  will  never 
need  repairing  until  the  pipes  themselves  give  out.     A  cheaper 
method,  and  one  which  is  probably  just  as  good  when  properly 
employed,  is  to  substitute  an  iron  ring  for  the  ferrule.     In  set- 
Ends  of  pipe  ting  up  a  line  of  iron  pipe,  it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  cut 
tutefor  oft'  one  or  more  ends,  making  rings  a  few  inches  wide.     One  of 
these  rings,  or  collars,  is  slipped  on  the  end  of  the  lead  pipe, 
which  is  turned  over  it.     Thus  reinforced,  the  end  of  the  lead 
pipe  is  slipped  into  the  hub  of  the  soil-pipe  branch,  and  the 
joint  is  calked  in  the  ordinary  manner — the  iron  collar  answer- 
ing every  purpose  of  the  ferrule,  and  utilizing  an  otherwise 
waste  piece  of  metal.     Perfect  joints  may  be  made  by  this 
method,  which  can  be  recommended  with  confidence. 
NO  objection      Much  of  the  objection  which  theoretical   sanitarians   have 
lead  con-  made  against  the  use  of  cast-iron  soil  pipes  is  founded  on  the 
s'  belief  that,  because  they  cannot  be  soldered  together  or  to  lead, 
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it  is  impossible  to  make  tight  joints  between  the  lengths  or 
with  lead  connection.-.  N.I  >ueh  difficulty  c\i-t-  in  practice. 
Kvery  plumber  knows  this,  and  the  .-tatemeiit  i.-  made-  merely 
hiM-au-c  a  great  many  who  a iv  not  plumbers  have  mi.-takcn 
iilea>  upon  this  suliject. 

In  connecting  an  iron  water-closet  receiver  or  hopper  with  a  Connecttn, 
lead  waste  containing  a  trap,  we   have  a   problem   analogous  to  **£ 
that    already   c..n>idered.    Init    the    method    employed    mu>t    lie 
Miinewhat  different.     The  pipe  i.s  brought  up  through  the  floor 
and,  in  fir.-t-da.->  work,  through   the  bottom  of  a  lead  safe,  to 
which  it  is  soldered.     When  no  safe  is  used,  the  end  of  the  pipe 
i- expanded,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  flange  resting  on  the  floor, 
and  this  is  thickly  covered  with  putty.     The  no/xle  of  the  hop- 
per or  receiver  is  then  set  into  the   mouth   of  the  pipe,  and  is 
firmly  secured    to   the   floor  by  means  of  screws  which  pass 
through  the  iron  flange  and  through  the  flange  of  lead  formed 
by  expanding  the  pipe.      If  the  putty  is  properly  applied  and 
the  closet  firmly  screwed  down,  the  joint  will  be  tight  and  per- 
manent,    (io.id  white-lead  putty,  tightly  compressed,  will  make 
a  joint  which  will  be  steam  tight  for  years,  and  I  know  of  no 
good  reason  why  such  a  joint  should  not  be  both  water  and  gas 
tight   as  long  as  it  remains    unbroken.     India-rubber  washers  Ruhber 
have  sometimes  been  used  in  such  joints,  but  I  should  consider  Wl    ***" 
putty,  properly  applied.  <juite  as  good,  if  not   better.     When 
lead   safes   are   u>ed.   the   lead    pipe,  as  I  have  already  said,  is 
soldered   fast  to  it,  with   or  without  flanging,  as  the  plumber 
may  prefer.     The  joint  is  then  made  as  already  described.     In 
no  ease  should  tin-  weight  of  the   pipe,  with  it.s  water  seal,  be  j0munot 
allowed  to  come  upon  the  joint.     If  not  secured  to  the  floor,  it  |J!I^J££^" 
should  have  an   independent  Mipport  of  some   kind  under  the 
bend  of  the  trap.      Among  the  instances  of  bad  plumbing  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  I   have   >een   ca>es    in  which  the 
whole  weight  of  a  4-inch    lead    pipe  connecting  a  water-closet  Ei^mpie. of 
with  a  soil-pipe  branch — so  thin  a.-  to  be  scarce  able  to  su>tain 
its  own  weight  and  with  four  or  five    pounds   of   water  in  the 
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trap  —  has  been  allowed  to  hang  from  a  joint  in  which  the 
only  dependence  was  upon  the  cohesion  of  putty.  That  only^ 
a  fool  or  a  knave  would  do  such  work  —  even  by  contract  —  is  a 
fact  too  evident  to  need  the  support  of  argument. 

In  the  ordinary  plumbing  of  a  house  there  is  no  part  of  the 
work  which  is  so  liable  to  be  slighted,  or  so  likely  to  give  rise 
to  conditions  unfavorable  to  health,  as  the  overflows.  In  jobs 
wastes  of  work  of  otherwise  unexceptionable  character,  the  overflows 
are  often  the  weak  points,  and  through  them  the  sewer  ga.s  finds 
its  way  into  the  house.  In  the  cheaper  classes  of  work,  both  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  I  have  seen  houses  so  piped  that  the 
overflows  had  direct  and  untrapped  communication  with  the 
sewer.  When  safe  wastes  are  connected  with  traps,  they  are  at 
times  as  great  a  source  of  trouble  as  the  overflows.  With  the 
trap  dry,  from  any  cause,  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  in  the 
plug  of  the  fixture  to  make  a  seal,  which  would  be  effectual  but 
for  the  overflow  and  safe  waste,  which  admit  the  sewer  gases 
freely.  These  openings  are  usually  so  located  and  of  such 
shape  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  close  them  perfectly,  and 
under  such  conditions  the  householder  feels  that  he  has  abso- 
lutely no  protection.  In  summer,  when  a  house  is  to  be  closed, 
perhaps  for  weeks  at  a  time,  it  is  almost  certain  that  evapora- 
tion will  unseal  traps,  and  then,  in  spite  of  plugs  or  other  pre- 
cautions, the  house  is  open  to  the  enemy.  Some  two  years  since 
xsmpiesof  I  had  occasion  to  examine  the  plumbing  of  a  number  of  houses, 
the  rent  of  which  varied  from  $700  to  $1000.  I  found  that 


on  the  second  floors  neither  basins  nor  bath  tubs  were  provided 

with  traps,  and  when  the  plugs  were  used  to  cut  off  the  gases 

the  then  unexpected  difficulty  of  the  overflows  presented  itself. 

A  short  time  since  a  friend  of  mine  moved  into  a  house  plumbed 

in  this  style,  and  was  soon  compelled  to  invent  something  that 

would  make  the  place  safe  to  live  in.     The  first  thing  done  was 

Closing  to  cover  all  the  overflows.     This  was  accomplished  witli  putty 

b"  in  some  cases,  and  in  other  cases  with  pieces  of  muslin  put  on 

with  shellac  varnish.     The  plugs  were  kept  in  all  the  time, 
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except  when  removed  to  discharge  waste  water,  and  a  little 
water  drawn  upon  tlu-in  to  make  certain  that  they  were 
prop  -rly  Boated.  I5y  keeping  th€  water-closer  cover  <-!o-rd,  in 
addition  to  freijti.'Ut  Hushing,  the  house  wa-  rendered  compara- 
tively free  from  the  faint,  depres.-ing  odors  of  sewer  gas.  I 
have  he-en  thus  particular  in  describing  a  case  in  point,  as  the 
means  employed  may  he  of  service  in  similar  instances.  The 
plumher  will  at  once  think  of  the  dangers  attending  the  closing 
of  all  overflows,  and  it  WM  n<>t  without  some  misgivings  that 
the  plan  was  adopted.  The  worst  that  can  happen,  however,  is 
the  de-truction  of  walls  and  ceUings,  and  if  due  care  is  exer- 
tliis  will  never  happen,  especially  if  the  whole  household 
are  aware  of  the  new  dangers  attendant  upon  the  closing  of  the 
overflows.  These  dangers  are  small  as  compared  with  those 
likely  to  arise  from  the  introduction  of  sewer  gas  into  the 
house. 

In  the  best  water-closets  in  the  market,  the  weak  place  is 
generally  found  in  the  overflow.  Were  it  not  for  their  over- 
flows, some  of  these  would  be  absolutely  impregnable  to  sewer 
gases  under  the  heaviest  pressures.  Slight  as  the  danger  is 
from  this  source  in  good  water-closets,  and  small  as  is  the  risk 
in  cases  where  the  plumbing  is  honestly  and  intelligently  done, 
I  think  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  plumbing  work  so  that  an 
escape  of  sewer  gas  into  the  house  cannot  take  place  through 
the  overflows,  at  least.  The  plan  is  this:  Make  all  overflows  HOW  to  pro- 

ride  for  the 

a  system  by  themselves,  allowing  none  to  enter  the  soil  pipe 


its  branches.  Into  the  overflow  system  take  also  the  safe 
wastes,  which  are  all  brought  together  and  run  into  the  cellar 
at  some  convenient  point  where  they  can  be  allowed  to  empty 
into  a  tank  holding  from,  say,  10  to  20  gallons.  In  case  any 
tub  or  basin  runs  over,  the  water  at  once  tind>  ir>  way  to  the 
tank  in  the  basement  or  cellar.  Here  is.  of  course,  perfect 
safety,  so  far  as  immunity  from  returning  gases  is  concerned. 
There  are  some  other  precautions,  however,  to  be  taken.  The 
outfall  of  the  wa>te  water  inii-t  be  so  located  that  when  running 
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the  noise  shall  be  heard,  or  attract  attention  in  some  way.  The 
water  may  in  some  cases  be  arranged  so  as  to  flow  directly  into 
the  street,  and  thus  escape  the  necessity  of  a  sewer  connection 
for  the  overflow  pipes  within  the  house.  Where  the  tank  is 
located  within  the  cellar,  it  can  be  connected  with  the  soil  pipe 
by  means  of  a  pipe  closed  by  a  cock.  This  should  be  arranged 
by  means  of  a  float,  so  that  the  cock  will  be  opened  before  the 
tank  is  full,  and  closed  when  it  is  empty  or  nearly  so.  Thus 
the  sewer  connection  is  entirely  cut  off,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  overflow  water  has  a  free  escape.  With  a  house  thus 
arranged  several  things  are  possible  which  could  not  be 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  system.  For  example,  if  it  is  desired 
to  leave  the  fixtures  unused  for  any  length  of  time,  we  can  put 
in  all  the  plugs  in  basins,  sinks  and  tubs,  and  thus  entirely 
exclude  sewer  gas,  while  no  risk  of  overflowing  is  incurred. 
From  water-clossts  provided  with  tight-seating  valves,  there  is 
no  danger  save  from  the  overflows  which  are  sealed  with  water 
only,  and  where  these  overflows  are  arranged  in  the  manner  we 
have  described,  a  house  with  such  fixtures  is  safe  for  any 
length  of  time.  Neither  the  breaking  of  seals  by  pressure  nor 
their  evaporation  would  cause  any  leakage  of  gas,  the  sewer 
being  entirely  cut  off  from  the  house. 

Automatic      In  some  very  costly  work  I  have  seen  arrangements  for  auto- 
safe  and  ove°r-  matically  flushing   the   safe  wastes.     They  are   supplied  with 
Sp  water  by  a  service-pipe  branch,  and  in  the  case  of  water-closets 
the  opening  of  the  valve  allows  a  quantity  of  water  to  pass  into 
the  safe  and  thence  into  the  safe  waste.     This  seems  to  me  a 
clumsy  method  of  accomplishing  what  should  never  be  neces- 
sary.    The  overflow  and  safe  waste  are  only  provided  to  guard 
against  accidents,  and  the  water  passing  through  them  can  be 
easily  disposed  of  without  giving  these  pipes  a  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  sewer. 

A  line  of  soil  pipe  extending  up  through  a  house  should,  if 
possible,  be  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  accessible  on  all  sides. 
This  is  a  matter  for  the  architect  to  look  after.  A  very  common 
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practice  is  to  set  them  in  niches,  or  ivct-»es,  built  in  the  walls. 

To  this  some  phunben   make  no  objection  j   but  a  majority  of  s«ttinipipe« 

•  who  believe  in  doing  ^,,,,,1  \\-,,rk,  ami  know  how  to  do  it, 
condemn  this  di>po>ition  of  the  pipes  in  unmeasured  term-. 
The  plan  is  objectionable  in  some  n->|»-ct>,  though  not  so  bad 
as  to  afford  any  exrii-c  for  .-.lovenly  workmanship  on  the  part 
of  the  plumber.  When  soil  pip  ,-s  arc  placed  in  recesses,  it  is 
generally  difficult  to  make  good  joints  in  them,  though  not 
impossible  unless  the  space  is  very  narrow  and  the  pipe  so 
laix'e  as  to  nearly  '"•  quite  till  it.  There  is  usually  insufficient  Difficulty 

of  calking. 

ro  >iu   for   the   use   of   the   calking   iron  and  mallet,  and  the 

plumber  is  therefore  compelled  to  provide  himself  with  special 

tools  when  he  undertakes  a  job  of  this  kind.     When  the  pipe 

has  to  be  put  up  in  lengths,  and  joints  made  after  the  lim 

set  in  position,  the  careless  plumber  will  usually  content  him- 

self with  running  in  hot  lead  and  leaving  it  as  it  cools.     One  An  expedient 

plumber    of    my    acquaintance,    who    is    both    ingenious    and 


honest,  gets  over  the  difficulty  by  leaving  a  lower  joint  ope>i 
until  the  rest  are  done,  which  enables  him  to  turn  the  whole 
line  around  and  calk  all  sides  equally.  The  plan  is  a  good 
one,  but  architects  cannot  expect  that  plumbers  will  gem-rally 
take  this  trouble. 

Another  and  serious  objection  to  this  method  of  disposing  of  importance 
the  waste  pipes  of  houses,  is  found  in  the  difficulty  usually  pipcslc"* 
experienced  in  getting  access  to  them  when  they  need  repair.  ct 
The  amount  of  space  saved  inside  a  building  by  such  a  di.-posi- 
tion  of  the  waste  pipes  is  of  no  consequence  to  -anybody.     An 
architect  who  has  any  resources  can  always  make  provision  in 
his  plans  for  the  pipe  system,  without  disfiguring  any  apartment 
or  sacrificing  a  square  inch  of  space  available  for  any  other  JfOTmbte 
use.     The   pipes  should   be   concealed   bv  movable   screens  or80"*"*0" 

panel*. 

panels  of  some  sort,  and  should  be  accessible  throughout  their 
entire  length.  To  build  them  into  walls,  and  especially  to 
cover  them  over  with  lath  and  plaster,  so  that  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  inspected  without  breaking  through  the  walls,  is  not 
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good  practice.     The  disposition  made  of  them  must,  of  course, 

Disposition  of  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  building,  its  interior  arrange- 

ent  on  plan  inent  and  the  shape  and  ornamentation  of  the  rooms.     The 

'  problem  is  one  which  the  architect  must  solve  by  the  aid  of  a 

little  common  sense.     As  the  soil  and  service  pipes  are  usually 

carried  up  side  by  side,  the  position  selected  for  them  should 

be   one   in  which   there   is   least   danger   from   frost   in  cold 

weather.     Obviously,  this  will  not  be  against  the  outside  wall 

Protection  of  the  building.     A  sheltered  corner  in  which  they  would  be 

from  frost.  ,  ,     ,  i         /•    /•  ici  «• 

beyond  the  reach  of  frost,  or  an  angle  or  the  central  partitions, 
can  easily  be  found  in  any  house  which  is  not  planned  with  an 
utter  disregard  of  the  fact  that  it  is  ever  to  be  drained. 

In  good  plumbing  practice  the  soil  pipe  is  always  larger  than 
Main  wastes  its  largest  branch.     In  common  work  we  often  find  them  the 

should  be 

larger  than  same  size.  When  the  branches  connecting  water-closets  with 
'  the  soil  pipe  are  4  inches  in  diameter,  the  soil  pipe  should  be 
at  least  5  inches.  For  this  there  are  two  good  reasons.  Any- 
filing  which  is  forced  out  of  the  closet  traps  should  pass  easily 
through  the  soil  pipe,  or  we  are  liable  to  have  obstructions  at 
points  beyond  reach  ;  and  the  soil  pipe  should  be  so  large  that 
it  cannot  run  full  under  ordinary  circumstances,  even  when  we 
have  water  simultaneously  discharged  into  it  from  several 
branches.  The  force  of  this  second  reason  will  be  shown  in 
the  remarks  on  the  syphoning  of  seals  in  the  succeeding 
chapter. 

An  iron  soil  pipe  should  not  be  too  light.     In  much  of  the 

Heavy  pipe  cheap  work  of  the  time  the  pipe  used  is  lighter  than  it  should 
be.     I  have  seen  pipe  set  up  in  houses  which,  tested  with  calli- 
pers, I  have  found  to  be  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick.     The  objections  to  this  kind  of  pipe  are  numerous  and 
objections  to  important.     It  does  not  possess  the  requisite  strength  ;  it  is  too 
'  quickly  eaten  through  by  rust,  and  it  is  very  apt  to  have  sand 
holes  and  other  imperfections  which,  for  a  time,  may  afford  an 
easy  outlet  for  the  gases  of  the  sewer.     The  difference  in  cost 
between  light  pipe  and  that  of  suitable  thickness  (a  quarter  of 
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an  inch  for  private  houses,  and  three-eighths  and  upward 
where  there  is  a  long  line  of  large  si/e  to  accommodate  a  con- 
tinuous outflow  of  considerahle  volume),  is  not  great  enough  to 
make  the  economy  profitable.  In  architects'  specification  \\ <• 
seldom  find  E  Suitable  weight  of  iron  pip-  called  for.  Conse- 
quently the  principal  demand  is  for  very  cheap  and  light 
pipes.  As  made  they  are  as  hard  as  chilled  iron — owing  to  tin- 
fact  that  they  are  cast  so  thin — and  ahout  as  brittle  and  difficult 
to  cut  as  glass.  If  dropped  they  crack  or  break,  and  ar  • 
utterly  untrustworthy  at  all  times.  In  much  of  the  cheap  work 
of  the  time  we  find  4-inch  iron  pipes  used  which  average  about 
eight  pounds  to  the  foot.  In  good  work  4-inch  iron  pipes  should 
be  at  least  of  12  pounds  weight  to  the  foot.  I  know  of  one  good  work, 
large  public  building  in  New  York  in  which  a  10-inch  pipe 
weighing  45  pounds  to  the  foot  is  used. 

Thus  far  I  have  considered  only  vertical  lines  of  soil  pipe, 
with  their  branches.  In  planning  a  drainage  system  for  a 
house  which  was  to  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible  without 
regard  to  cost,  I  should  have  separate  lines  of  soil  pipe  for 
each  floor.  I  have  known  instances  in  which  every  waste  pipo  soupipcafo 
in  the  house  was  carried  separately  to  the  main  waste  in  the 
cellar,  and  each  was  separately  ventilated  above  the  roof.  This 
plan  has  the  advantage  of  confining  obstructions  to  the  pipes  in 
which  they  occur,  without  interfering  with  any  of  the  others  ; 
but  it  involves  extra  expense,  and  cannot  be  considered  indis- 
pensable to  good  drainage  in  average  houses. 

In  sewer-drained  dwellings  it  is  usually  necessary  to  give  the 
soil  pipe  nearly  a  quarter  turn  bend  below  all  the   house  con- Extension 
nections  in  order  to  reach  the  sewer,  as  kitchens,  bath   rooms  ^) 
and  water-closets  are  commonly  in  the  rear  apartments,  while 
the  sewers  are  under  the  streets  upon  which  the  houses  face. 
The   pipe   must,  therefore,  be   carried    along  the  cellar  wall  or 
under  the  cellar  floor.     The  former  is  preferable  when   practi- 
cable ;   but  in  what  are  known  as  English   basement   houses,  in 
which  the  kitchen  is  on  a  level  with  the  cellar,  the   pipe  which 
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receives  the  kitchen  drainage  must  be  laid  in  a  trench  under 
ground.  Sometimes  this  section  of  the  main  waste  pipe  is 
made  of  a  different  material  from  the  vertical  line,  usually 
because  a  cheaper  one  than  iron  can  be  had.  This  is  an  econ- 
omy which  does  not  pay  in  the  end. 

Under  all  circumstances  I  should  recommend  carrying  the 
oonttnuous  iron  soil  pipe  all  the  way  to  the  sewer,  and  in  the  best  work  of 
e.  the  time  this  plan  is  followed.     I  have  never  seen  a  house 


drain  built  of  stone,  brick  or  wood,  and  rarely  one  built  of 
earthen  pipes  with  cement  joints,  which  I  should  be  willing  to 

stone  drains,  live  over.  Stone  drains,  having  rough  inside  surfaces,  cannot 
be  effectively  flushed,  and  becoma  coated  throughout  with  foul 
deposits,  offensive  and  dangerous  in  their  rapid  decomposition. 

Brick  drains.  Brick  drains,  as  usually  built,  have  this  same  objection, 
together  with  the  liability  of  all  but  exceptionally  good  bricks 
to  disintegrate  when  buried  and  kept  constantly  wet.  Even 
when  highly  vitrified  and  laid  with  hydraulic  cement,  their 
rough  surfaces  and  the  perviousness  of  their  joints  to  water  are 
objections  which  should  exclude  them  from  use  for  this  pur- 
rae  drams,  pose.  Earthen  pipes,  even  when  well  glazed,  cannot  be 
depended  upon  when  laid  in  cellars,  for  the  reason  that  the  best 
cement  joints  are  pervious  to  water,  which  carries  with  it 
organic  matter  to  lodge  and  decompose  in  the  pores  of  the 
wooden  pipe  and  its  joints.  Wooden  drains  usually  leak  and  always 
'  rot  very  rapidly.  When  made  of  plank,  they  cannot  be  given 
a  shape  favorable  to  effective  cleansing.  If  set  with  the  flat 
side  down,  the  scouring  power  of  the  water  flowing  through 
them  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  surface  covered  by  it  and 
the  resistance  it  encounters  from  friction.  If  set  cornerwise  a 
better  result  is  obtained,  but  the  bottom  of  the  V  ig  liable,  in 
the  case  of  a  house  drain,  to  become  filled  with  solid  matter 
which  resists  the  efforts  of  the  water  to  carry  it  away.  The 
next  best  thing  to  iron  pipe  is  glazed  Scotch  drain  pipe  joined 
with  Portland  cement,  but  iron  is  so  much  better  than  any 
substitute  yet  found  for  it,  that  it  should,  I  think,  always  be 
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exclusively  used  in  the  drainage  of  city  houses.  The  different 
methods  employed  in  tin-  drainage  of  country  houses,  generally 
render  the  use  of  earthen  pipes  desirable  and  economical. 

Soil  pipes  carried  through  cellars  should  have  a  continuous  continuous 
support.     If  conducted  along  a  cellar  wall,  which  is  the  best  8upport- 
practice  under  favorable  conditions,  they  should  be  laid  upon 
shelves  of  stout  plank,  which,  in  turn,  are  held  up  by  suitable 
brackets.     A   few   pipe  hooks  will   keep  them  in  place,  but 
these  should  not  be  trusted  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  pipe.     If 


laid  under  a  cellar  floor,  a  strip  of  wood  should  be  placed  along  trenches. 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  which  will  give  them  a  uniform 
descent  to  the  street.     When  iron  pipe  is  used  this  is  very 
desirable  ;  with  earthen  pipe  it  is  absolutely  indispensable.     In 
digging  a  trench  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  preserve  the  grade  so 
perfectly  that  a  pipe  can  be  laid  in  it  without  sags.     These  sags  sags. 
are   so  slight,  especially  when  tho  grade  is   easy,  that   they 
readily  escape  notice,  but  they  are  almost  always  great  enough 
to  retard  the  flow  of  water  and  diminish  the  scouring  power. 
The  air  in  the  pipe  will  usually  find  a  lodgment  at  the  highest  AU-  in  pipes. 
points  along  the  line,  and  when  the  pipe  is  trapped  near  the 
entrance  to  the  sewer  (as  I  think  it  never  should  be),  these 
accumulations  of  air  are  likely  to  offer  a  very  effective  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  of  water.      With  a  very  steep  grade  slight 
sags  do  not  usually  give  trouble,  but  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
them  in  house  drains.     A  tendency  to  sag  may  break  or  loosen  Broken  jomti 
a  joint  and  cause  a  leak  which,  if  underground,  may  escape 
notice  until  many  cubic  yards  of  soil  are  saturated  with  foul 
water,  and  a  nuisance  is  created  which  can  only  be  abated  by 
excavating  the  place  and  filling  in  with  fresh  earth. 

Sections  of  soil  pipe  carried  under  houses  should  have  all  the  Amount  or 

tall  requisite. 

fall  which  can  be  conveniently  given  them.  Nothing  is  gained 
and  nothing  saved  by  flattening  the  grade.  If  a  pipe  is  carried 
along  a  side  wall,  an  ample  fall  can  always  be  secured  ;  when 
laid  under  the  cellar  floor,  it  should  have  all  the  fall  possible, 
which  is  not  always  as  much  as  would  be  desirable.  The  aim 
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of  the  architect  should  be  to  give  that  portion  of  a  soil  pipe 
which  deflects  from  the  perpendicular  as  steep  a  descent  as 
possible.  A  pipe  cannot  be  too  completely  scoured  by  the 
water  passing  through  it. 

The  opening  in  the   foundation  wall  of  a  house  for  the  soil 
pipes  carried  pipe  to  pass  through  should  always  be  enough  larger  than  the 
dations.  outside  diameter  of  the  pipe  to  allow  the  walls  to  settle  with- 
out crushing  or  deflecting  it.     When  this  precaution  is  neg- 
lected, the  pipe  is  liable  to  be  broken  or  disjointed  by  the  set- 
tling of  the  foundations,  allowing  the  sewage  to  escape  and 
Fracture  of  work  its  way  back  into  the  cellar.     I  know  an  instance  in  which 

pipes  from          .  . 

settling  of  a  pipe  was  thus  broken,  and  the  owner  of  the  house,  ignorant 
'  or  careless  of  the  fact,  neglected  the  necessary  repairs  until  sick- 
ness made  its  appearance  in  the  family,  when  his  physician,  a 
very  practical  man  who  liked  to  know  the  reasons  for  things, 
made  an  inspection  on  his  own  account  and  discovered  the 
source  of  the  mischief. 

So  far  as  this  part  of  the  subject  is  concerned,  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  urge  upon  those  connected  with  the  building  trades, 
and  upon  physicians,  house  owners  and  tenants,  the  vital  im- 
aoodwork-  portance  of  good  workmanship  in  all  departments  of  plumbing 
'  work  related  to  or  connected  with  house  drainage.      In  this 
chapter  and  the  chapter  following  on  Traps  and  Seals  (to  which 
I  refer  the  casual  reader),  I  have  endeavored  to  embody  such 
plain  directions  concerning  waste  and  soil  pipes  as  I  have  con- 
sidered necessary  to  give  a  person  of  average  intelligence  an 
idea  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  possible  to  secure  im- 
Danger  of  munity  f rom  dangers  that,  in  cheaply  piped  houses,  are  almost 
o<u  of  hotise  certain  to  attend  the  opening  of  -connections  with  the  sewers. 
e'  Without  going  into  details  of  interest  only  to  plumbers,  who 
ought  to  be  familiar  with  them,  I  have  endeavored  to  describe 
the  means  by  which  a  line  of  soil  pipe  can  be  put  up  so  as  to 
be  securely  held  in  place  and  have  tight  joints  and  connections 
throughout.     There  are,  doubtless,  other  ways  of  accomplishing 
the  ends  sought,  but  T  know  of  none  better  or  more  certain 
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under  all  circumstances  than  those  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
I  hiring  the  past  few  years  I  have  inspected  much  of  the  hot 
plumbing  work  of  the  time,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  which 
was  not  good  at  all,  and  the  conclusion  I  have  reached  is  that 
when  sewer  gas  finds  its  way  into  a  house  through  the  soil  and 
waste  pipes,  the  fault,  lies  somewhere  between  the  architect,  the 
builder  and  the  plumber.  In  any  ca^e  it  is  without  excuse.  I 
know  that  holies  can  be  drained  into  sewers  —  and  even  into 
foul  and  nnveiitilated  sewers  —  without  bringing  sewer  gas  into 


them.  The  existence  of  foul  sewers  is  in  itself  a  perpetual 
danger  to  the  public  health,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  bring  that  danger  into  our  houses  by  providing  chan- 
nels through  which  the  poisonous  air  of  the  sewer  can  find  a 
means  of  ingress.  I  know  of  houses  into  which  no  sewer  gas  immunity 
ever  comes  —  unless,  possibly,  through  the  windows,  borne  in  po* 
with  air  of  the  street  —  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
when  the  tenants  of  houses  demand  immunity  from  the  dangers 
of  unhealthful  conditions,  architects  and  builders  will  find  a 
mean>  of  correcting  the  evils  now  complained  of  as  practically 
irremediable.  Sanitary  reform  in  cities  only  waits  until  those 
to  be  benefited  by  it  shall  demand  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TRAPS  AND  SEALS,  AND  THE  VENTILATION  OF  WASTE  PIPES. 

The  importance  of  trapping  all  waste  pipes,  and  of  maintain- 
ing  in  every  trap  a  seal  of  water,  is  probably  better  understood 
and  appreciated  than  any  other  essential  of  safety  in  the  drain- 
age of  houses.  There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  to  be  said  con- 
cerning traps  and  seals  which,  if  known  and  applied  in  plumb- 
ing practice,  would  have  a  most  important  influence  upon  the 
public  health. 

TOO  much      The  service  expected  of  water  seals  in  traps  of  every  form  is 

of  traps,  usually  much  greater  than  they  are  capable  of  performing.     For 

this  reason  undue  reliance  is  placed  upon  them.     Those  who 

suppose  that  a  small  quantity  of  water  held  in  a  bend  of  a 

waste  pipe  is  alone  sufficient  to  prevent  an  inflow  of  sewer 

gas  through  that  pipe,  know  very  little  about  either  water  or 

sewer  g  is.     We  can  only  accomplish  this  most  desirable  result 

The  security  when  we  afford  the  sewer  gas  an  easier  means  of  escape  than  it 

pendant  on  finds  through  the  water  in  traps,  by  ventilating  the  soil  pipe  and 

lon"  its  branches.     In  common  work  the  waste-pipe  system  usually 

ends  in  the  highest  water-closet  or  wash  basin  in  the  house.     To 

prevent  the  escape  -of  gases  generated  in  the  sewer,  and  which 

naturally  find  their  way  into  the  pipes  under  certain  conditions 

to  be  noticed  further  on,  dependence  is  placed  upon  the  water 

popular  er  seals  in  the  waste-pipe  traps — the   common   argument,  being 

rors  respect- 

mg  water  that,  as  the  express  purpose  of  the  seal  is  to  prevent  the  escape 

'  of  poisonous  gases  and  foul  odors,  other  means  to  this  end  will 

be  superfluous.     This  argument  is  based  upon  an  evident  mis_ 

understanding  of  the  conditions  which  exist  in  sewers.     In  New 

York,  for  example,  there  are  periods,  often  of  several  weeks' 

trnventiiated  duration,  when  the  sewers  are  absolutely  without  ventilation, 

*'  and  when  the  only  escape  for  gases  generated  therein,  often  held 
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under  considerable  pressure,  is  through  soil  and  waste  pipes. 
Here,  as  in  most  American  cities,  tin-  chief  dependence  for 
sewer  ventilation  is  upon  perforations  in  the  manhole  covers. 
These  are  better  than  no  openings  at  all,  when  they  are  open, 
but  they  are  very  liable — certain,  indeed — to  become  choked 
with  mud  and  dust  during  much  of  the  time;  and  from  the  Mud  and 
first  heavy  snowfall  of  winter  until  spring — with,  perhaps,  a  ™££ ll 
few  brief  intervals  of  general  thaw — they  are  as  effectually 
closed  by  ice  and  snow  as  they  would  be  if  covered  over  with 
the  permanent  pavement  of  the  street.  The  culverts  at  the 
street  corners  are  of  course  trapped,  and  during  the  winter 
season  thev  are  likelv  to  remain  effectually  sealed.  The  mouths  Tidewater 

In  sewers. 

of  the  sewers  are,  as  the  rule,  so  placed  as  to  be  completely  sub- 
merged at  high  tide,  at  which   times  the  river  water  forces  its 
way  up  into  them  for  a  considerable  distance,  compressing  the 
air  confined  within  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  offered  at  the 
\ari«>us  outlets  by  which  it  seeks  to  escape.     To  increase  this 
pressure  we  have  still  another  active  agent — heat.     In  cold  or 
cool  weather  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  sewers  is  considera-  Expansion  of 
bly  above  that  of  the  outer  air.     We  are  continually  pouring  h/neaT"* 
great  floods  of  hot  water  into  them,  at  temperatures  ranging 
from  80°  to  180°  Fahr.     It   is   not   unusual   to   allow  steam 
engines  to  exhaust  into  them,  and,  as  showing  that  the  temper- 
ature of  the  confined  air  of  sewer-  i-  not  low  enough  in  aver- 
age weather  to  condense  steam,  I  may  instance  what  may  be  Temperature 
seen  any  day  in  the  streets  of  New  York — the  escape  of  steam,  " 
still  a  hot  vapor,  from  the  perforations  in  manhole  covers  in 
regular  puffs  corresponding  to  the  piston  strokes  of  an  engine 
in  some  neighboring  building.     In  one  way  or  another  we  im- 
part considerable  heat  to  our  sewage  besides  that  generated  in 
the  prooeM  of  decomposition.      In  verv  warm  weather  the  tern- Effect  of 

change*  of 

perature  of  the  outside  air  is  usually  higher   than   that   of   tin- temperature 
air  in  sewers;  and,  so  far  as  unsealing  traps  is  concerned,  a  dif-  upon  trap*, 
ference  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  inside  and  outside  a  sewer 
is  nearly  as  effective  one  way  as  the  other.   A  simple  experiment, 
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described  "by  Latham,  will  serve  to  show  how  such  differences 
of  temperature  will  affect  the  security  of  a  water  seal  in  a  trap. 
Experimental  _  jn  j.jie  illustration  marked  Fie.  1,  is  shown  a 

demonstra- 

tlon'  Cr~^    -  glass  fl^k  with  a  bent  glass  tube  inserted  in  the 

cork,  the  bend  forming  a  trap  which  is  filled 
with  water.  If  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  flask, 
its  warmth  is  sufficient  to  so  expand  the  air 
within  that  enough  of  the  water  in  the  bend  of 
the  tube  is  driven  out  to  leave  the  trap  unsealed. 
By  partly  immersing  the  flask  in  cold  water,  the 
air  within  it  is  so  contracted  in  volume  that  the 
pressure  of  the  outside  air  forces  the  water  in 
the  tube  into  the  flask,  also  effectually  and  promptly  unsealing 
it.  The  air  in  the  waste  pipes  of  an  occupied  house  is  daily 
subjected  to  frequent  expansions  and  contractions,  which  may, 
unsealing  and  often  do,  unseal  traps.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  readily 
seen  that  when  the  mouths  and  manhole  ventilators  of  our 
sewers  are  closed,  any  increase  in  the  volume  or  temperature  of 
the  flow  will  cause  the  confined  air  to  struggle  for  a  means  of 
pressure,  escape,  which  it  usually  finds  at  some  trap.  It  will  do  this  just 
so  soon  as  the  pressure  equals  that  of  the  .column  of  water  in 
the  trap. 

Resistance      To  displace  a  seal  altogether,  no  very  great  force  is  necessary. 
°  pressure"  A  seal  3  inches  deep  offers  a  resistance  to  the  passage  of  air 
equal  only  to  a  pressure  of  two  ounces  per  square  inch.     With 
adequate  ventilation  of  the  soil  pipe,  the  pressure  upon  waste- 
pipe  traps  is  relieved,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  sewer  gas  flnd- 
Beneflts  of  ing  its  way  into  a  house  when  such  ventilation  is  provided— 
for  waste  presuming,  of  course,  that  the  plumbing  work  is  judiciously 
'"'  planned  and  properly  executed  in  other  respects. 

To  the  pressure  within  the  sewers,  tending  to  displace  the 
Draught  water  seals  of  unventilated  waste-pipe  systems  and   to  force 

In  traps.  .  in-  111-  i 

sewer  gas  into  our  dwellings,  we  must  add  what  is  commonly 
called  the  "  suction  "  of  the  house.  During  much  of  the  year, 
and  especially  during  the  season  when  we  live  with  closed  win- 
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dows  and  doors  and  dej)end  on  tires,  there  is  a  constant  outflow 
from  the  house  through  the  chimneys,  producing  a  partial 
vacuum  which  varies  greatly  under  different  circumstances.  In 
any  case  it  is  enough  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  air  to  enter  by  a 
very  small  opening,  ;in<l  when  doors  and  windows  are  carefully 
sealed  with  list  and  weather  strips,  the  draft  upon  the  traps 
may  he  s'ery  considerable.  AVere  the  traj)s  empty  there  would 
be  a  strong  and  steady  inflow  of  air  through  the  pipes ;  and 
when  they  are  sealed  the  "  suction,"  as  it  is  called,  very  effec- 
tually supplements  the  pressure  resulting  from  the  causes  already 
noted. 

In  trapping  pipes  there  is  a  good  chance  for  the  unskillful 
plumber  to  defeat  the  end  he  seeks  to  accomplish.  My  atten-  Defective 
tion  was  lately  called  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  which  the 
faint,  depressing  odor  always  noticeable  in  the  bath  room  and 
adjoin  ing  apartments  revealed  the  presence  of  sewer  gas.  A 
thorough  examination  of  the  plumbing  work  showed  certain  Examples  of 
defects  only  too  frequently  met  with  in  badly  piped  houses.  In 
the  bath  room  there  was  a  tub,  water-closet  and  wash  basin,  after 
the  usual  practice,  but  the  bath  and  basin  wastes  were  con- 
ducted into  the  soil-pipe  branch  below  the  water-closet  trap. 
Tin-si-  pipes  were  trapped,  but  the  bath  overflow  was  not,  and 
through  this  the  sewer  gas  found  easy  access.  Stopping  the 
overflow  remedied  the  difficulty  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  as  the 
same  smell  was  noticed  until  the  waste-pipe  system  of  the  house 
was  thoroughly  ventilated.  Had  all  the  pipes  been  trapped  and 
every  trap  been  full  of  water,  the  house  would  not  have  been 
a  safe  one  to  live  in  until  their  ventilation  had  been  provided 
for.  In  another  instance,  when  inspecting  an  extensive  pipe 
sy-rem  in  a  large  hotel  in  a  \Ve-tern  city,  I  found  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  form  a  stench  trap  in  every  waste 
pipe,  but  in  a  ^reat  many  in>tances  the  pipe  had  been  bent  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  water  held  in  the  bends  would  barely 
make  a  seal,  while  others  were  so  long  and  so  nearly  horizontal 
that  the  force  of  the  water  coining  down  the  pipe  would,  in  all 
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probability,  carry  it  past  the  bend  and  leave  the  traps  unsealed. 
Evidently  the  traps  were  home  made,  as  no  two  were  alike  and 
not  half  of  them  were  well  made.  It  may  be  assumed  that  no 
trap  can  be  so  sealed  with  water  as  to  offer  an  effective  barrier 
to  the  passage  of  gases  held  in  an  unventilated  waste  pipe, 
whether  under  pressure  or  not. 

As   further   illustrating  the   importance  of   ventilating  the 

waste-pipe  system  of  a  house,  I  may  mention  a  phenomenon 

which  has  surprised  a  great  many  people,  practical  plumbers 

Emptying  included.     It  sometimes  happens  that  traps  which  are  to  all 

syphoning,  appearance  properly  set,  so  nearly  empty  themselves  as  to  afford 
a  free  passage  for  air  through  them.  This  may  occur  in  several 
ways.  For  example,  if  we  have  a  quantity  of  water  thrown  into 
causes,  the  trap  so  great  as  to  fill  the  body  of  the  pipe  for  a  distance 
greater  than  the  vertical  hight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the 
trap,  it  will  be  quickly  unsealed.  This  action  is  easily 
explained,  since  it  is  only  a  syphon  in  a  slightly  modified  form. 
When  we  take  a  tube  bent  into  the  shape  of  the  letter  U,  fill 

Phenomena  it  with  water  and  invert  it,  there  is  no  tendency  on  the  part  of 

of  the  syphon.  . 

the  water  contained  in  it  to  run  from  one  end  of  the  tube  or 
syphon  more  than  from  the  other,  so  long  as  the  two  legs  are  of 

equal  length.  The  liquid  in  both 
legs  may  be  said  to  be  pulling  down- 
ward and  tending  to  form  a  vacuum 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  bend  ;  be- 
ing of  equal  weight  they  balance  each 
other.  If  we  lengthen  one  of  these 
legs,  the  water  in  the  long  leg  will 
be  heavier  than  that  in  the  short 
leg,  and  will  run  out,  while  atmos- 
pheric pressure  will  force  the  water 
in  the  short  leg  up  to  the  top  and 
Fte- 2-  Illllll^  out  of  the  tube.  Xow,  if  the  short 

end  of  the  syphon  be  dipped  in  a 
vessel  containing  water,  as  shown  in  Fig.    2,  the  well-known 


the How «yp>»on- 

In?  may  occur 


traps. 
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action  will  take  place  of  emptying  the  vessel  by  syphoning. 
Applying    this    illustration    to    the    arrangement    of    waste 
pipes    and    traps    shown    in     Fig.    3,    we   find    that    if 
flow  of  water,  solid  matter,  paper  or   anything  of   the   sort  tnj* 
from  the  water-closet  b  is  great  enough  to  till  the  pipe  #,  we 
have  a  column  of  water  flowing  down  which  is  heavier  than 
that  in  c,  and  tending  to  form  a  vacuum  above  it  in  the  main 
pipe.     Consequently,  the  water  in  c  and  <l  will  be  forced  over 
into   the    pipe    a    by   the 
atmospheric  pressure.    Not 
only  will    this   happen    in 
the    trap   f,    but    at    the 
same   time,    if   there   is  a 
heavy  flow  of  water  down 
the   soil   pipe   a,  as   from 
tlu    bath    tub  k,   and    no 
ventilation,    the    traps    g 
and  h  may  be  partly  emp- 
tied, leaving   a   free  pass- 
age for  foul  air  from  the 
sewer  until  they  are  again 
filled.     The    emptying    of 
traps  may  also  occur  from 
the  creation  of  a  vacuum 
in  a  soil-pipe  branch,  as  at 
<•„  by  water,  as  from  «?,  flow- 
inir  past  the  orifice  at  which 
it  discharges. 

In  the  drawing  markfl 
Fig.  4,  I  have  shown  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  soil  pipe 

and  its  principal  branches  which  I  consider  free  from  any  such 
objections.  It  .of  course  admits  of  such  extension  as  may  be 
necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  various  styles  of  architecture  em- 
ployed in  cities.  In  this  arrangement  the  soil  pipe  a  is  carried 
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straight  from  the  sewer  to  the  point  at  which  it  takes  the  upward 

bend.      This  section  is  of  the  same  material  as  the  vertical  line,  Notrap  in 

and  is  without  a  trap  at  any  point.      From  the  bend  in  the  cellar  w 

it  is  carried  vertically  up  to  and  through  the  roof,  terminating  in 

a  ventilating  cap.     This  is  no  doubt  unnecessary,  but  when  the 

pipe  is  not  bent  over,  some  form  of  cap  is  commonly  used  for  gto 

the  purpose  of  keeping  the  wind   and   rain  out.     To  leave  the  th 

pipe  open  at  the  top  answers  every  purpose.      Parallel  with  the 

soil  pipe,  also  following  it   to  the  roof,  is  a  ventilating  pipe,  I, 

which  connects  with  every  trap  in  the  branch  wastes  and  venti- 

lates each  one  independently  of  the  ventilation  secured  through  snppiemen- 

the  soil  pipe.     This  pipe  i,  for  the  independent  ventilation  of  ti 


traps,  is  seldom  introduced,  except  in  the  very  best  class  of 
work,  but  as  it  entails  little  increased  expense,  I  should  recom- 
mend its  employment  in  every  case. 

It  will  not  do  to  place  too  much  dependence  upon  the  venti- 
lation of  the  soil  pipe  alone  to  prevent  the  emptying  of  waste 
pipe  traps.     It  often  happens  that  the  waste  pipes  of   wash  syphoning 
basins  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  soil  pipe,  syphon  their  "o^^ch 
traps  even  when  the  latter  is  ventilated.     In  such  cases  the  WMte*- 
wastes  of  basins,  sinks  or  closets  remote  from  the  soil  pipe, 
should  be  carried  up  to  and  through  the  roof.     This  is  the 
easiest  and  surest  way  to  secure  good  ventilation,  and  when  such 
ventilation  is  neglected  we  usually  have  trouble   from  "  the  ventilation 
smell  of  the  sewers."  even  though  the  main  wastes  into  which  waste  pipe*. 
thr.-e  branches  discharge  are  ventilated.      When  this  precaution 
is  neglected,  the  trap-  in   these  long  branch  wastes  are  very 
liable  to   be  un.-ealed  by  syphoning.     The  pipe  usually  has  a 
capacity  for  discharging  more  water  than  can  tiow  into  it,  and 
the    rapid   downward   current   makes   a   partial   vacuum  which  vacuum  in 
often  causes  the  air  to  draw  down  through  a  considerable  body  by 
of  water  to  till  it.     Every  one  has  noticed,  in  emptying  a  bath  ° 
tub  or  wash  basin,  that   air  is  sometimes  sucked  into  the  \\ 
pipe  with  a  roar  \»\\>j:  before  the  tub  or  basin   is  empty.     The 
same  thing  takes  place  after  the  water  has  all  run  into  the  pipe. 
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The  rapid  outflow  creates  a  partial  vacuum,  which  is  more 
easily  filled  by  an  air  current  moving  with  the  water  than  by 
one  flowing  against  it,  and  the  air  rushing  down  the  pipe  will 
often  displace  the  seal  in  the  trap,  leaving  it  open,  though  per- 
haps not  quite  empty.  Ventilating  the  soil  pipe  will  do  much 
NO  unren-  to  protect  waste-pipe  seals,  but  no  trap  is  absolutely  secure 

te  safa  against  being  unsealed  by  the  several  causes  mentioned,  unless 
separately  ventilated  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  When  this  is  done, 
the  syphoning  of  seals  in  traps  is  an  impossibility. 

The  absence  in  Fig.  4  of  any  trap  in  the  main  waste  or  soil 

Traps  m  pipe  will,  no  doubt,  surprise  a  good  many  readers.  In  common 
>s'  practice  this  pipe  is  often  trapped  just  inside  the  cellar  wall, 
the  idea  being  that  sewer  gas  should  be  prevented  from 
entering  the  house  drain  at  all,  and  that  a  running  trap  will 
accomplish  this  object.  In  my  judgment  such  a  trap  does 
objections,  vastly  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  very  liable  to  become 
choked  by  accumulations  of  solid  matter,  and  unless  well  pro- 
tected its  seal  may  freeze  in  very  cold  weather,  which  is  a 
troublesome  matter.  The  most  serious  objection  to  it,  however, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  detracts  from  the  efficiency  of  any 
arrangements  which  may  be  made  for  ventilating  the  soil  pipe. 
When  we  trap  this  pipe  at  any  point  we  immediately  close  it 
against  the  passage  of  air  currents,  and  the  pipe  above  and 
below  the  trap  is  tilled  with  what  is  known  among  plumbers  as 

Blowing  "  dead  air."  When  there  is  a  copious  dash  of  water  down  the 
pipe>  ^  when  a  pail  of  suds  is  thrown  into  a  slop  hopper  or 

wastes>  water-closet  on  one  of  the  upper  floors,  the  stagnant  foul  air  in 
the  pipe  must  be  displaced.  The  resistance  offered  at  the  trap 
in  the  soil  pipe  will  generally  be  greater,  owing  to  the  larger 
body  of  water  held  in  it,  than  at  one  of  the  traps  in  the  lower 
branches,  and  the  displaced  air  is  very  likely  to  blow  through 
one  or  more  of  these. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  most  important  of  the 
ends  sought  by  ventilation  is  the  establishment  of  a  free  com- 
munication between  the  sewer  and  the  outer  air.  When  the 
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pressure  upon  the  air  confined  in  the  sewer  is  increased  from  HOUM>  drains 

.       should  Tentl- 

any  cause,  it  should  have  an  outflow  through  every  house  drain.  uteMwm. 
When  from  any  cause  a  partial  vacuum  is  created  in  the  sewer, 
every  house  drain  should  he  an  inlet  for  air.  In  other  words, 
we  should  allow  the  sewers  to  "breathe"  through  the  main 
waste  pipe  of  every  house,  besides  giving  them  as  many  breath- 
ing holes  in  addition  as  can  be  provided.  When  every  brancli  No«*niury 

objection*  to 

waste  pipe  is  trapped,  and  especially  if  every  trap  is  ventilated  the  passage 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  this  inflow  and  outflow  of  air  through  the  through  ven- 
soil  pipe  of  a  house  is  attended  with  absolute  immunity  from  pip^  * 
inconvenience  or  danger  to  health,  provided   the  jointing  is 
properly  done.     There   is  no  pressure  of   foul  air  upon  the 
traps,  but  little  chance  for  water  seals  to  absorb  foul  gases,  and 
none  at  all  for  the  unsealing  of  traps  by  blowing  out  or  syphon- 
ing out.     "With  such  an  arrangement  we  have  nothing  to  fear  Evaporation 

,  of  water 

as  regards  the  security  of  water  seals  except  evaporation,  and  in  traps, 
this  is  easily  guarded  against.     Should  a  seal  be  allowed  to  dry 
out,  however,  the  danger  of  atmospheric  pollution  is  much 
reduced  by  the  double  ventilation  described. 

It  is  probable  that  many  practical  plumbers  will  consider  the  independent 
independent  ventilation   of   traps  unnecessary.     I  have   seen  for  traps, 
many  very  satisfactory  jobs  of  plumbing  in  which  it  was  omit- 
ted, but  for  the  reasons  already  set  forth  it  is  certainly  desira- 
ble if  not  essential.     Sewer  gas  is  a  subtle  enemy  to  health,  security 

better  than 

scattering  broadcast  the  germs  of  fever  and  the  seeds  of  infec-  economy, 
tion,  and  when   we  undertake  to  securely  intrench  ourselves 
against  it.-  attacks   we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  precautions 
of  safety  to  save  the  cost  of  a  few  pounds  of  lead  pipe  or  a  few 
dollars  for  additional  labor. 

When-  there  is  no  danger  of  an  escape  of  sewer  gas  to  be  ventiution 
apprehended,  the  ventilation  of  the  waste-pipe  system  of  a  rapid  «>»*>- 
house  would  be  ncrr--ary  to  prevent  the  rapid  corrosion  of  lead  *  * 
wastes.  The  points  at  which  lead  wastes  soonest  wear  out  and 
begin  to  Irak  are  the  poinN  at  which,  in  the  absence  of  ventila- 
tion, the  lirhter  gases  from  the  sewer  would  naturally  aceumu- 
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late.  I  find  this  is  the  usual  experience  of  plumbers  in  this 
country,  and  the  same  phenomenon  seems  to  have  attracted 
attention  abroad.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  in  London,  held  a  short  time  previous  to 
this  writing,  Dr.  Andrew  Fergus,  President  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  stated  that  while  the 
water  supply  of  that  city,  drawn  from  Loch  Katrine,  was  so 
pure  in  itself  and  so  distributed  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
Typhoid  excremental  pollution,  typhoid  fever  had  increased  to  a  startling 

fever  in  ..     ,  .      n . 

Glasgow,  extent,  and  as  the  cause  01  this  disease  must  be  sought  either  in 
polluted  water  or  in  air  poisoned  by  the  gaseous  products  of 
decomposition,  it  was  a  safe  conclusion  that  the  latter  was  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  in  Glasgow.  Reciting  many  remarkable 
facts  in  connection  with  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria 
Examples  which  had  come  under  his  notice,  he  showed  several  pieces  of 
corrosion  of  4-inch  lead  pipe  curiously  perforated  by  corrosion  commencing 
sewergas7  from  within,  and  which  could  only  have  been  caused  by  the 
action  of  sewer  gas.  These  perforations  had  admitted  seWer 
gas  into  the  houses  in  which  mysterious  cases  of  typhoid  and 
diphtheria  had  occurred  ;  and  as  similar  perforations  were  not 
found  in  such  portions  of  the  pipes  as  were  at  any  time  charged 
with  liquid,  they  were  not  betrayed  by  the  leakage  of  water. 
Dr.  Fergus  further  said  he  had  found  that  such  pipes  as 
were  freely  open  to  the  sky  by  an  upcast  shaft,  remained  sound 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  those  in  which  there  was  no  effective 
ventilation,  but  he  did  not  think  that  a  lead  soil  pipe  exposed 
to  the  action  of  sewer  gas  could  be  depended  upon  as  sound  for 
longer  than  10  or  12  years.  He  also  asserted,  as  the  result 
of  careful  and  intelligent  observation,  that  the  usual  method  of 
depending  upon  water  seals  in  traps  allowed  sewer  gas  to  dif- 

Passage  of 

sewer  gas  fuse  itself  through  a  house  '"  by  a  process  of  soakage,"  and  that 

water  seals,  in  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours  the  foul  gases  of  the  sewer 

and  house  drain  would  have  saturated  a  seal,  and  thenceforth  be 

freely  emitted  into  the  house.     Other  eminent  and  experienced 

physicians  stated  that  they  had  reached  the  same  conclusions 
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from  observations  made  in  London  and  other  British  eii 
showing  that  tin-  rapid  corrosion  and  perforation  of  un  ventilated 
wash-  pipes  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  on  both  sides  of 
the  oeean  One  of  the  many  examples  of  the  corrosion  of  lead 
pipe  which  I  have  seen  came  to  my  notice  quite  recently,  and 
is  especially  interesting  as  showing  how  the  defective  drainage 
of  one  house  may  affect  the  healthfulness  of  another.  I  was 
consulted  as  to  the  cause  of  a  very  strong  smell  of  sewer  gas  in 

instance  of 

the  well-appointed  residence  of  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  on  one  atmospheric 
of  the  finest  avenues  of   New    York.     This  smell  was  chiefly  tionby«ew- 
noticeable  in  a  passage  connecting  the  front  and  back  bedrooms  er 
on  one  of  the  upper  floors.     A  careful  inspection  of  the  pluml>- 
in<;  work  of  the  house  was  made  without  discovering  any  seri- 
ous defect.     The  bath  room,  water-closets,  wash  basins,  etc., 
were  all  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  while  the  offensive 
smell  was  confined  to  a  passageway  on  the  south  side,  and  this 
was  not  supplied  with  water.    The  first  conclusion  was  that  the  Mistaken 
sewer  gas  escaped  from  some  defect  in  one  of  the  pipes  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  and  passing  under  the  floor  found  a 
means  of  escape  through  a  creek  in  the  passageway  floor.     A 
further  examination  showed  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  it 
then  became  evident  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  outside 
of  the  house.     An  examination  of  the  adjoining  building  was 
then   made,  and  the  source  of  the  trouble  was  easily  found. 
The  lead  soil  pipe,  which  was  carried  up  a^ain.^t  the  party-  wall,  A  corroded 

'  lead  soU  pipe. 

extended  a  few  inches  above  the  branch  connecting  it  with  the 
third  story  water-closet,  and  was  closed  by  means  of  a  lead  cap 
soldered  on.  From  the  cap  down,  for  1'2  or  !.">  inches,  the  pipe 
wa>  completely  honeycombed.  There  were  countless  holes  in 
it,  from  the  >i/e  of  a  pin  point  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  the  shell  was  so  thin  and  rotten  that  it  could  be  read- 
ily crushed  between  tin-  lingers.  From  the  holes  in  the  pipe, 
which  was  wholly  unventilated,  sewer  gas  had  freely  ex-aped, 
and  had  found  its  way  into  the  adjoining  house  through  thO 
brick  wall.  The  damaged  pipe — which  had  clearly  been  <••-"• 
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roded  by  sewer  gas  alone,  as  no  water  had  ever  come  into  it — 
was  repaired  and  the  nuisance  ceased.  Those  in  the  house  in 
which  the  corroded  pipe  was  found  claimed  to  have  suffered  no 
inconvenience  from  the  smell,  which  one  would  naturally  sup- 
pose would  have  been  intolerable  to  a  person  with  an  ordinarily 
sensitive  nose,  while  in  the  adjoining  house  it  was  a  constant 
annoyance. 

Dangers      As  already  stated,  water  seals  in  traps  are  liable  to  two  dan- 
Wace  w"ater  gers  which  are  commonly  overlooked,  bat  either  of  which,  in  the 
traps'  absence  of  abundant  ventilation,  will  wholly  destroy  their  effi- 
Evaporation.  ciency  in  a  very  short  time.     They  may  be  reduced  in  volume 
by  evaporation  until  a  passage  is  left  for  air  through  the  traps ; 
saturation  by  or  exposed  for  even  a  short  time  to  contact  with  foul  gases 
l8'  having  no  other  means  of  escape,  they  will  absorb  and  transmit 
Frequent  them.     The  first  of  these  dangers  can,  as  I  have  said,  be  guarded 
lg'  against  by  frequently  flushing  the  pipes.    A  careful  housekeeper 
should  see  that  this  is  done  daily,  at  least ;  and  when  houses  are 
closed  or  left  in  the  care  of  servants  during  the  absence  of  the 
occupants,  provision  should  always  be  made  for  keeping  the 
traps  filled  with  clean  water.     This  is  commonly  neglected,  but 
the  consequences  of  such  neglect  may  be  the  ruin  of  health  or 
the  loss  of  precious  lives.     The  danger  of  saturation  by,  and 
transmission  of,  sewer  gas  through  water  seals,  is  less  readily 
apparent  and  calls  for  brief  explanation.     It  will  be  found  in 
the  chapter  on  water-closets.     Here  we  will  deal  only  with  the 
Absorption  fact,  which  is  that  water  standing  in  the  traps  of  unventilated 
water  in  waste  pipes  is  constantly  absorbing  more  gas  than  it  can  hold. 
'"'  Long  before  the  point  of  saturation  is  reached,  it  begins  to  give 
off  on  one  side  the  gases  it  takes  in  on  the  other.     When  the 
point  of  saturation  is  reached  depends  somewhat  upon  circum- 
stances which  need  not  here  be  taken  into  account ;  but  it  is  a 
fact  within  the  observation  of  all  wrho  have  studied  the  subject 
experimentally,  that  water  exposed  to  contact  with  confined 
sewer  gas  grows  fouler  and  fouler,  and  never  seems  to  wholly 
lose  its  capacity  for  absorbing  until  it  becomes  putrid  and  de- 
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composition  takes  place  within  it.  In  an  unventilatcd  trap  a 
wati-r  seal  cannot  remain  pure  for  many  hours.  It  begins  to 
absorb  at  once,  and  the  length  of  time  required  to  so  charge  it 
that  it  will  begin  to  give  off  gases  is,  probably,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Fergus,  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours,  according  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  gases  in  the  pipe  and  their  foulness.  For  this  R*new»i 
reason,  every  waste  pipe,  even  when  ventilated,  should  have 
enough  water  passed  through  it  daily  to  completely  replace  the 
seal  in  its  trap.  When  the  pipes  are  unventilated,  it  should  be 
done  verv  often. 

Dr.  Fergus,  whose  eminence  as  a  sanitarian  justifies  the  lib-  DT. 


eral  reference  I  have  made  to  his  writings,  gives,  in  a  contribu-"uhtraj^ 
tion  to  the  S<init,n-t/  Re-cord,  the  results  of  -some  interesting  an 


experiment!  with  traps  and  seals.  He  shows  that  the  water 
seal  of  an  ordinary  S  traP  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  at  all  as  a 
barrier  to  the  passage  of  sewer  gas,  and  that  it  has  the  further  dis- 
advantage of  retaining  enough  decomposing  matter  to  produce 
within  the  pipe  itself  a  sufficient  amount  of  sewer  gas  to  accom- 
plish all  the  evil  that  is  feared,  except  such  as  comes  by  the 
conveyance  from  the  sewer  itself  of  gases  containing  the  germs 
of  disease  originating  in  other  houses.  He  made  a  series  of 
experiments  with  a  bent  tube,  its  bend  being  filled  with  water 
after  the  manner  of  the  usual  trap.  In  the  sewer  end  of  the 
tul if  he  inserted  a  small  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  ammo- 
nia. In  fifteen  minutes  the  ammonia  had  passed  through  the 
water  of  the  trap,  and  had  bleached  the  colored  litmus  paper 
exposed  at  the  house  end.  In  another  experiment  he  produced 
the  rapid  corrosion  of  a  metal  wire  exposed  at  the  house  eml. 
To  prove  that  this  transfusion  takes  place  not  with  ammonia 
alone,  which  is  lighter  than  air,  he  made  the  same  experiment 
witli  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  chlorine  and  car- 
bonic acid,  all  of  which  were  transmitted  so  as  to  produce  their 
chemical  effect  on  the  other  side  of  the  trap  within  from  one  to 
four  hours.  lie  says:  "We  are,  therefore,  very  strongly  in- 
dined  to  believe  the  last  alternative,  namely,  that  however* 
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well  drains  may  be  trapped,  sewer  gas  will  find  its  way  from 
them  into  our  houses,  and  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Gra- 
ham's investigations  as  to  the  diffusion  of  gases,  will  readily 
understand  how  this  will  happen." 

ventilated  The  same  experiments  were  made  with  a  ventilated  pipe, 
and  although  the  action  was  slower,  it  still  took  place.  The 
ventilation  was  not  such  as  to  insure  a  clear  and  direct  flow  of 
air  through  the  pipe ;  but  it  was  more  effective  than  many 
devices  in  use,  and  was  considered  quite  sufficient. 

Concerning  the  decomposition  taking  place  within  the  trap, 
Dr.  Fergus  believes  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  even  with  a 
copious  flow  of  water,  to  cause  undecomposed  faeces  to  be  dis- 
charged through  the  bend.     With  any  ordinary  flow  there  is 
only  an  eddying  of  the  water  in  the  trap,  not  a  sufficient  move- 
ment of  the  whole  volume  to  carry  floating  matters  under  the 
Lodgment  of  bend.     "  No  mere  flow  of  water  will  carry  out  the  faeces,  which 
>s*  simply  kept  whirling  round  in  it."     Often,  with  the  mistaken 
idea  that  by  adding  a  few  inches  to  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
trap  an  effective  resistance  will  be  opposed  to  the  pressure  of 
shallow  traps  sewer  gas,  these  are  made  quite  deep.     Dr.  Fergus  recommends 
e*  that  the  dip  or  bend  should  be  only  sufficient  to  secure  a  seal- 
ing, for  the  deeper  it  is  made  the  more  complete  will  be  the 
retention  of  decomposing  matters  at  the  house  side  of  the  trap. 
Disinfection  In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  water  being  discharged,  he  con- 
siders it  practically  impossible  to  use  any  disinfectant  in  suffi- 
cient proportion  and  with  sufficient  regularity  to  secure  a  chemi- 
cal disinfection  of  the  suspended  organic  matters. 

My  own  observations  and  experiences  lead  me  to  conclusions 
which  generally  accord  with  those  expressed  by  Dr.  Fergus ; 
but  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  criticise  the  statements  of  so  emi- 
nent an  authority,  I  will  say  that  he  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that,  with  adequate  ventilation,  the  protection  afforded 
conditions  of  by  a  water  seal,  renewed  as  often  as  once  a  day,  is  enough  to 
!  prevent  sewer  gas  from  entering  a  house  through  a  trapped 
branch  waste.  I  know  that  such  is  the  fact  in  this  country,  and 
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if  not  in  Great  Britain  it  must  be  because  different  methods 
are  there  followed  in  plumbing  houses.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
Dr.  Fergus  admits  that  tin-  vcnring  of  the  pipes  experimented 
on  was  not  such  as  to  insure  a  clear  and  direct  flow  of  air 
fihlOOgh  the  pi  pi'.  This  is  tin- OIK-  essential  condition  of  good  Good  Tentiia- 

.....  ,  .       -,  ,  M""  "f  prime 

ventilation,  and  with  this  insured   a  trap  with  a  half-inch  seal  importance, 
which   cannot  be  syphoned  out  may   be  depended  upon.     I 
would,  however,  urge  the  advantage  of  occasionally — if  possi- 
ble, daily — flushing  waste  pipes  from  basins,  vfec.,  not  in  con- 
stant use. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  deals  with  principles  rather 
than  with  the  details  of  plumbing  practice,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  several  forms  of  traps  in  use.     They  are  of  Forms  of 
two  general  kinds — those  sealed  by  water  and  those  sealed  by 
valves.     The  latter,  though  somewhat  extensively  employed  in  vaive  traps, 
foreign  plumbing  practice,  are  but  little  used  in  this  country, 
and  never  in  good  work.     Some  modern  varieties  are  still  kept 
for  sale  by  dealers  in  plumbers'  supplies,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon  for  use  in  connection  with  house  drainage.  In  all  water  traps. 
water-seal  traps  the  principle  is  the  same,  whatever  their  shape, 
namely,  a  bend  in  or  chamber  attached  to  the  pipe  filled  with 
water,  which  cuts  off  the  passage  of  air  but  offers  to  liquids  and 
semi-solids  passing  down  the  pipe  no  greater  resistance  than  that 
due  to  the  bend.    As  regards  resistance  to  the  pressu re  of  air  or  Resistance  to 
ira>.  traps  are  efficient  in  proportion  to  the  •!•  j>tli  of  seal  they  Jl^rtion 
contain.    Consequently,  the  volume  of  water  in  the  trap  is  of  no  to<Up' 


Forms  of 
traps. 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

importance    as  affecting  the  depth  of  the  seal.     In  the  accom- Depth  of  seal 
pa nying  illustrations  are  shown  three  forms  of  traps  in  common  en'tn^'ca- 
use.      The  first  of  these,  most  commonly  employed,  is  the  §9*Kl1- 
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DIP  as  distin- 


Much  dip  un- 
y' 


trap  (Fig.  5).     The  second  (Fig.  6)  is  a  form  of  trap  in  general 

use,  embodying  the  same 
principle.  Fig.  7  is  a  trap 
of  the  flat  syphon  variety, 

sometimes  used,  but  of  very 

limited  utility  in  connection 
with  house  drainage.  In  each 
of  these  the  distance,  A,  be- 
tween the  dotted  horizontal  lines  projected  to  the  right,  shows 
the  depth  of  the  seal.  Were  the  form  of  trap  shown  in  Fig.  5 
changed  to  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  8,  it  is  obvious  that  the  vol- 
ume of  water  it  holds  would  be  very 
much  increased,  but  the  depth  of 
seal  and  the  efficiency  of  the  trap  as 
regards  resistance  to  pressure  of  air 
or  gases,  would  remain  unchanged. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  the  trap 
shown  in  Fig.  5  changed  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  9,  we  should  have  a  less  volume  of  water  than  in 
Fig.  8,  but  an  increased  depth  of  seal.  A  pressure  of  air  which 
would  blow  through  the  seal  shown  in  Fig.  5,  would  also  blow 

through  that  shown  in  Fig.  8,  but 
a  considerably  increased  pressure 
would  be  required  to  blow  through 
that  shown  in  Fig.  9.  Arguing 
from  this  fact  alone,  it  would  be 
natural  to  conclude  that  the 
deeper  the  seal  the  safer  the  trap. 
This  is  true  when  we  are  dealing 
with  pressures ;  but  there  should 
never  be  a  pressure  of  air,  pure  or  foul,  upon  a  trap  seal,  and 
there  never  is  when  the  ventilation  shown  in  Fig.  4  is  provided. 
Leaving  resistance  to  pressure  out  of  account,  a  great  depth  of 
seal  is  unnecessary.  With  adequate  ventilation,  the  service 
which  seals  are  expected  to  render  is  limited  to  closing  waste 
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pipes  opening  into  houses  against  a  free  inflow  of  air  through 
them.  Without  ventilation  we  should  not  be  safe  with  traps 
having  a  depth  of  12  or  15  inches,  for  while  their  seals  might 
resist  a  considerable  pressure  (in  the  ca.se  of  a  12-inch  seal  about 
8  ounces  per  xjuare  inch  of  sectional  area),  they  would  absorb 
and  transmit  sewer  gas  as  readily,  though  perhaps  not  as  rap- 
idly, as  those  held  in  pipes  of  much  less  dip.  We  must  also 
consider  the  resistance  to  flow  offered  by  a  trap  of  any  form, 
and  the  danger  of  obstructions  resulting  from  the  accumulation 
of  solid  and  insoluble  matter  therein.  When  we  give  a  pipe 
even  3  inches  of  dip,  we  are  liable  to  have  trouble  from  this 
cause  without  gaining  increased  security.  From  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  dip  is  the  most  we  find  provided  for  in  the  best 
modern  plumbing  practice.  Many  practical  plumbers  of  expe- 
rience consider  half  an  inch  dip  as  good  as  an  inch.  This  is 
probably  true,  but  as  a  safeguard  against  rapid  unsealing  by 
evaporation,  I  should  recommend  a  dip  of  not  less  than  an  inch 
under  average  conditions. 

Two  of  the  best  forms  of  traps  I  have  ever  seen  are  shown  in 


Pressure  re- 
quired to  (11* 
place  teals. 


Accumula- 
tion of  mat- 
ter in  traps. 


An  inch  dip 
required  un- 
der average 
conditions. 


Fig.  10.  Fig.  ii. 

Figs.  10  and  11.  One  grea,t  advantage  of  these  traps  over  those 
of  the  ordinary  form  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  syphoned 
out  so  as  to  break  the  seal.  A  heavy  rush  of  water,  producing 
a  vacuum  in  the  trap,  displaces  a  part  of  the  seal,  but  the  amount 
of  space  in  the  body  of  the  trap  is  so  great  and  of  such  a  shape, 

that  the  air  passes  through  the  water  without  drivin<«-  the  water 
6 


c*nnot  ^ 
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in  front  of  it  in  a  body.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  large  vol- 
ume of  water  to  be  lifted  up  through  the  trap,  but  the  stream 
of  air  which  can  be  made  available  to  force  this  water  out  is 
quite  small,  and  hence  passes  up  through  the  water  while  the 
heavy  body  of  water  falls  back  on  each  side,  instead  of  being 
carried  over  into  the  waste  pipe.  I  have  repeatedly  attempted 
to  syphon  out  these  traps,  but  there  was  always  water  enough 
remaining,  after  the  heaviest  flow,  to  form  a  seal.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  feature  is  one  that  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Experimental  My  experiments  were  made  with  traps  in  the  sides  of  which 
watch  crystals  had  been  inserted  to  give  a  full  view  of  what 
was  going  on  within.  The  operation  of  the  trap  is  thus  easily 
seen,  and  the  difference  of  action  between  it  and  the  ordinary 
S  or  half-$  trap  plainly  shown.  The  very  compact  form  of 

convenience,  this  trap  enables  the  plumber  to  get  a  large  one  into  very  small 
space,  an  advantage  which  is  important  when  it  is  desired  to 
make  a  neat  job. 

The  number  and  variety  of  new  traps  patented  every  year 
would  require  a  separate  volume  to  describe  them.  As  the 
rule,  the  idea  which  underlies  most  of  these  inventions  is  that 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  resistance  to  heavy  pressures  from 
the  sewer.  With  good  ventilation  no  such  pressure  is  possible  ; 
consequently,  in  good  work,  balls,  valves  and  the  like  are  rarely 
used  in  waste-pipe  traps.  They  are  used  to  some  extent  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  but  have  never  found  favor 
with  American  plumbers. 

sediment  Traps  should  be  kept  free  from  accumulations  of  sediment. 
This  is  a  truism  which  needs  no  argument ;  and  yet  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  the  experience  of  plumbers  to 
be  called  upon  to  clean  out  traps  which  have  been  closed  by 
articles  carelessly  or  viciously  thrown  into  water-closets  and 
which  could  never  pass  into  the  sewer.  When  lie  suggests 
that  the  cause  of  an  obstruction  will  be  found  to  be  some 
bulky  article  lodged  in  the  trap  and  which  has  no  business 
there,  he  is  invariably  answered :  "  Oh,  no ;  that  is  impos- 
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sible.     We  arc  always  very  careful  not  to  allow  anything  of 

the  sort  to  l>e  thrown   in."     Up"'-   investigation   lie  may  be  wb*t  pin 

pretty  >ure   «  if  finding  a  miscellaneous  a.»sortmeiit  of  lost  art  i- 


eles.     In  tin-  hou>e  ot'  one  of  our  most  experienced  New  York 
plumbers,  a  scrubbing  l>ru.-li  and  several  smaller  articles  we  re- 
taken from  a  water-closet  trap.  and  not  long  since  I  was  told  by 
a  I'.rooklyn  plumber  that  In-  had  found  in  a  water-closet  trap  a 
valuable  watch  and  chain  and  other  articles,  supposed  to  have 
been  stolen  by  one  of  the  servants.     Similar  instances  might  be 
given  without  number.     Children  and   servants  seem   to   be  children  and 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  obstruction  of  traps.     It  is  no  unu-"* 
sual  thing  for  plumbers  to  find  lost  ai  tides  of  jewelry,  laces, 
house  cloths,  old  shoes  and  worn-out  rubbers,  combs  and  brushes, 
broken  crockery  and  mantel  ornaments,  broken  glass  and  num- 
berless other  articles,  which  dishonest  or  careless  servants  or 
mix-hievous  children  have  thrown  in,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
traps  are  great  conservators  of  rubbish,  and  almost  always  retain 
whatever  of  solid  or  insoluble  matter  goes  into  them.     I  have  coaiMtnin 
known  instances  in  which  much  trouble  has  re-ulred  from  the  w' 
fact   that   xTvants  would    persist   in  throwing  coal  ashes  into 
water-closets  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  carrying  them 
down  stairs.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  throwing  into  a 
trap  of  anything  not  intended  to  go  into  it.  is  wrong.     In  water-  p»per. 
clo>;-t>  care  should  even  be  taken   that   stiff  paper  which  resists 
reduction   to  pulp,  or  large  pieces  of  newspaper,  shall  never  \ 

enter  them.  Tough  paper,  or  large  wads  of  it,  are  likely  to  find 
a  lodgment  somewhere  in  the  pip*1,  and.  if  they  do  nothing 
wor>e,  will  dimini.-h  the  scouring  power  of  water  passing  down 
it.  Rags  are  especially  troublesome  in  this  respect,  and  when 
caught  upon  a  projecting  roughness,  will  sometimes  cling  for  a 
long  time. 

The  trap  screw  is  a  device  for  emptying  and  cleaning  traps  Trap  i 
which  has  lately  come  into  very  general  use^-probably  because 
architects  have  got  into  the  way  of  calling  for  traps  with  trap 
screws  in  their  specifications.     Sometime-,  for  convenience,  the 
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plumber  puts  the  trap  in  so  that  the  screw  comes  on  top — at 
Limited  least  I  have  seen  such  cases — but  as  a  general  thing  this  makes 

utility.  ' 

no  great  difference.     Not  one  out  of  every  hundred  put  in  is 
ever  opened  for  any  purpose.     In  kitchen  sink  wastes,  trap 
Desirable  m  screws  are  very  desirable,  but  in  most  small  branch-waste  traps 
tes'  they  are  rather  more  ornamental  than  useful. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WATER-CLOSETS. 

The  water-closet,  though  commonly  supposed  to  he  one  of  Antiquity  of 

...  .  ,      water-clone  ts. 

the  "  modern  conveniences,  has  come  to  us  from  a  very  early 
and  primitive  civilization.  Ewbank — the  best  authority  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  water  and  its  uses — says  they  are  of  very 
ancient  and  probably  Asiatic  origin.  They  were  introduced 
into  Great  Britain  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but 
long  before  that  time  they  were  known,  and  to  some  extent 
u>ed,  in  France  and  Spain.  Their  general  employment  is.  Their  nenerai 

.  f  .  i  employment 

however,  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  from  being  a  luxury  of  reoentuate 

of  the  rich,  they  have,  within  less  than  half  a  generation  in 

this  conn  try,  become  the  conveniences  of  nearly  all  classes  of 

the   population  of  sewer-drained   cities.     In  country  districts 

their  use  is  limited,  except  in  houses  of  the  better  class  owned 

or  occupied  by  people  accustomed  to  the  conveniences  of  the 

town. 

In  itself  considered,  the  water-closet  is  not  of  necessity  an  water-eio«st« 
objectionable  fixture  in  a  sewer-drained  house.      Much   as  it  wiiyobj'eo. 
has   been   inveighed    against,    it   has    many   practical    advan- u' 
tages  over  any  other  form  of  closet  or  privy.     The  question  water 
whether  it  is  possible  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  of  a  town  by  °" 
other  and  better  means  than  by  water  carriage,  is  not  one  which 
need  be  disciused  here.     "Water  carriage  is  not  without  objec- 
tions, but  it  is  likely  to  be  generally  employed  in  this  country 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  we  may,  therefore,  accept  it  as 
one  of  the  conditions  with  which  we  have  to  deal.     With  water 
carriage  the  water-closet  seems  to  have  no  practicable  substi- 
tute.    The  individual  householder  niav  have  recourse  to  earth 

Substitute  for 

closets,  ash  closets,  absorbent  buckets  or  any  of  the  other  dry  w*uux>10-eUt 
conservancy  systems,  each  of  which  has  certain  advantages,  but 
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unless  such  appliances  used  receive  more  careful  and  intelli- 
gent attention  than  they  are  likely  to  get  at  the  hands  of  ser- 
vants, they  will  be  found  less  satisfactory  than  the  water-closet. 
Privies.  Privies  are  still  used  to  some  extent  in  cities,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  them.  They  are,  I  think, 
nuisances  which  should  be  abated  by  law,  and  if  their  abolition 
cannot  be  effected,  they  should  be  allowed  to  exist  only  in 
modified  form  and  under  strict  sanitary  inspection.  The  only 
objections  to  earth  closets  in  cities  and  towns  are  the  trouble  and 
Dry  conserv-  expense  they  entail.  All  the  dry  conservancy  svstems  are  open 

ancy  systems. 

to  the  same  objections,  unless  their  employment  is  so  general 
that  some  system  can  be  organized  for  disposing  of  the  contents 
of  the  receiving  vessels  without  much  expense,  if  any,  to  the 
individual  householder.  When  each  person  who  adopts  one  of 
these  systems  must  pay  for  materials  on  the  one  hand  and  labor 
and  cartage  on  the  other,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  conclude  that 
the  trouble  and  expense  are  far  greater  than  the  resulting 
benefit.  Probably  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
realize  more  fully  than  now  that  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  the 
wealth  we  pour  into  our  polluted  rivers,  and  which  is  needed 
for  the  enrichment  of  farm  lands  exhausted  by  what  Baron 
Liebig  forcibly  characterized  as  "  vampire  agriculture." 


victor  Hugo      Victor  Huffo  draws  the  following  startling  picture  of  the 

on  the  waste  •  .          .  -»«"  i_i         « 

of  Pans,  sewage  waste  of  a  great  city,  in  "  Les  Miserables  : 

"  Paris  throws  five  millions  a  year  into  the  sea,  and  this  with- 
out metaphor.  How  and  in  what  manner  ?  •  Day  and  night. 
With  what  object  ?  Xone.  With  what  thought  ?  Without 
thinking.  For  what  return  ?  For  nothing.  By  means  of  what 
organ  ?  By  means  of  its  intestine  —  its  sewer. 

Chinese  "  Thanks  to  human  fertilization,  the  earth  in  China  is  still  as 
young  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  Chinese  wheat  yields  a 
hundred  and  twenty  fold.  There  is  no  guano  comparable  in 
fertilizing  power  to  the  detritus  of  a  capital.  * 

value  of      "  We  fit  out  convoys  of  ships  at  great  expense  to  gather  up 
we'  at  the  South  Pole  the  droppings  of  petrels  and  penguins,  and 
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the  Incalculable  element  of  wealth  which  we  have,  under  our 
hand  we  >eiid  \»  tin-  >ra.  All  the  human  and  animal  manure 
which  the  world  loses,  restored  to  the  land  instead  of  being 
thrown  into  the  water,  would  .suffice  to  nourish  the  world. 

"These  heap-  of  garbage  at  the  corneis  of  the  stone  blocks; 
the>e  tumbrils  of  mire  jolting  through  the  >tivets  at  night; 
these  horrid  scavengers' carts ;  these  fetid  streams  of  subterra- 
nean slime  which  the  pavement  hides  from  you — do  you  know 
what  all  this  is  ?  It  is  the  flowering  meadow;  it  is  the  green  what  «ewa*e 

.      .  .     .     represents. 

grass;  it  is  marjoram  and  thyme  and  sage;  it  is  game ;  it  is 
cattle  ;  it  is  the  satisfied  low  of  huge  oxen  at  evening;  it  is  per- 
fumed hay;  it  is  golden  corn ;  it  is  bread  on  your  table;  it  is 
warm  blood  in  your  veins;  it  is  health;  ir  is  joy;  it  is  life. 
Thus  wills  that  mysterious  creation  which  is  transformation 
upon  earth  and  transfiguration  in  heaven. 

•*  Imitate  Paris,  you  will  ruin  yourself.  Moreover,  particu- 
larly in  this  immemorial  and  senseless  waste.  Paris  herself  imi- 
tates. These  surprising  absurdities  are  not  new;  there  is  no 
young  folly  in  this.  The  ancients  acted  like  the  moderns. 
'The  Cloacae  of  Rome,'  says  Liebig,  'absorbed  all  the  well-be- The  Roman 
ing  of  the  Roman  peasant.'  When  the  Campagna  of  Rome 
was  ruined  by  the  Roman  sewer,  Rome  exhau.-ted  Italy;  and 
when  she  had  put  Italy  into  her  Cloaca,  she  poured  Sicily  in, 
then  Sardinia,  then  Africa.  The  sewer  of  Home  engulfed  the 
world.  This  Cloaca  offered  its  maw  to  the  city  and  to  the 
globe,  Urbi  et  Orbi.  Eternal  city,  unfathomable  sewer.  In 
these  things,  as  well  as.  in  otheis.  Home  sets  the  example.  This 
example  Paris  follows  with  all  the  stupidity  peculiar  to  cities  <.f 
geniu>." 

This  powerful   description  of  a  city's  waste  i>  certainly  not 
overdrawn.     No  doubt  Paris  does  throw  five  millions  a  year  into  Th(.<-,,mm*T 
the  Seine,  but  the  simple  statement  of  this  fact  might  lead  1* 

mi>taken  conclusions  respecting  the  commercial  value  of  >ew- 
age.  The  popular  ideas  on  this  subject,  which  find  frequent 
expression  in  newspaper  articles  on  sewage  utilization,  are 
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sewage  of  clearly  erroneous.     The  commercial  value   of  the   sewage  of 

'"'  English  cities,  taken  as  it  runs,  is  estimated  to  be  about  four 

cents  per  ton.     Under  favorable  conditions,  sewage  irrigation 

can  be  carried  on  successfully,  but  most  of  the  experiments  in 

this  direction  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  very  few  of  the  large 

and  costly  sewage  farms  in  Great  Britain  have  paid  or  are  likely 

sewage  of  to  pay  interest.    The  value  of  Boston  sewage  is  estimated  by  the 

"cute"  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  t^  be  about  one  cent  per 

ton.     The  value  of  New  York  sewage  is  still  less  per  ton,  owing 

to  its  more  liberal  and  even  wasteful  use  of  water  per  head 

sewage  of  population.     Practically  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  value, 

utilization. 

notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  valu- 
able fertilizing  material.  With  us  the  problem  of  the  economi- 
cal and  profitable  utilization  of  sewage  will  probably  remain 
unsolved  so  long  as  we  continue  to  dilute  the  valuable  constitu- 
ents of  sewage  with  unlimited  quantities  of  water.  Great  as  its 
aggregate  value  may  be,  it  is  not  usually  great  enough  to  pay 
for  the  separation  of  that  which  is  valuable  from  that  which  is 
not.  AVhen  necessity  shall  compel  us  to  save  this  wealth,  we 
shall  probably  begin  by  keeping  that  which  is  valuable  out  of 
the  sewers  altogether,  and  using  these  conduits  only  as  runways 
water-ciosets  for  dirty  water  #nd  street  washings.  Then  we  shall  probably 

not  likely  to 

be  soon  super-  follow  some  system  of  dry  conservancy,  but  for  the  present  the 

seded.  .  ...   .  . 

water-closet  remains  an  established  institution,  and  it  is  useless 
to  condemn  it  as  unsanitary.  The  charge  is  well  founded  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  but  vastly  more  of  good  will  be  accomplished 
by  an  intelligent  effort  to  improve  the  water-closets  now  in  use 
and  remedy  their  defects  than  by  riding  Quixotic  tilts  against 
them.  In  my  experience  I  have  never  found  any  good  reason 
water-cioset  why  water-closets  should  be  either  unwholesome  or  offensive. 
ce8'  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  when  any  defects  exist  in  the 
drainage  system  of  a  house,  they  will  commonly  be  found  con- 
spicuous in  the  arrangements  pertaining  to  the  water-closets, 
and  the  sanitary  inspector  is  not  likely  to  make  a  mistake  if, 
when  called  upon  to  correct  the  evils  pertaining  to  bad  plumb- 
ing work,  he  begins  there. 
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The  requirements  of  a  good  water-closet  an-  various  and  i 
]M  raiivr.     To   be  safe   and   sanitary,  as  well   as  convenient,  it  g^odw»t* 
mn>t  IK-  inodorous.     If  it  has  any  odor  at  all  it  will  of  necessity 
be  a  foul  one,  distrust  ing  to  the  sense  of  smell,  nauseous  to  the 
stomach  and  depressing  in  its  gem- nil    effect  upon  mind  and 
body.     If  not  actively  poisonous,  it  will  probably  lower  the  cweim-re 
physical  tone  of  all  who  are  compelled   to  breathe  the  air  thus"" 
vitiated  and  predispose  them  to  sickness.     Often,  however,  it 
will  be  found  actively  poisonous,  even  when  the  smell,  in  itself 
considered,  is  not  strong  enough  to  noses  accustomed  to  it  to 
excite  alarm  or  occasion  inconvenience. 

It  must  be  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  effectually  flushed  or  Flushing, 
washed  out  without  waste  of  water;  it  must  be  so  simple  and 
strong  as  not  to  be  disordered  by  average  usage ;  and  it  must  strength, 
not  afford   an  outlet  at  any  point  for  the  gases  of  the  sewer. 
Obviously,  but  few  water-closets  in  common  use  confonn  to 
the.-e  essential  conditions.     Nearly  all  will  do  so  when  new,  if  common 
properly  put  up,  but  very  few,  comparatively,  can  stand  the 
test  of  use,  even  for  a  brief  period,  without  becoming  nuisances. 
There  is,  therefore,  much  room  for  reform  in  water-closets, 
even  though  there  exists  no  hygienic  necessity  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  principle  of  water  carriage — regarding  the  ques- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  owner  or  occupant 
of  a  sewer-drained  house. 

To  discuss  fully  and  impartially  the  merits  and  defects  of  all 
the  water-closets  in  general  use  in  this  country,  would  be  a 
delicate  and  difficult  task.  Every  manufacturer  is  jealous  of 
his  particular  product,  and  every  inventor  stands  ready  to 
champion  to  the  death  his  own  particular  invention  and  im- 
provement. There  is  nothing  in  this  menace  of  endless  and 
bitter  disputation  to  deter  the  conscientious  writer  from  ex- 
pressing his  honest  convictions;  but  in  the  case  of  water-closets 
this  particularity  is  unnecessary  as  well  as  undesirable.  They 
can  In-  accurately  divided  into  certain  general  classifications, 
and  as  the  defects  of  a  given  closet  are  common,  generally 
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speaking,  to  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  a  few  remarks  will 
serve  to  assist  the  reader  in  judging  of  the  several  styles  com- 
peting for  general  favor,  and  in  determining  whether  the  ones 
he  uses  or  finds  in  use  are  safe  or  unsafe. 

Pan  closets.  Of  the  water-closets  in  use  in  this  country,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion are  pan  closets.  Closets  of  this  pattern  are  defective  in 
principle  and  unsatisfactory  in  operation  ;  and  although  they 
have  been  variously  modified  and  improved  durir-.g  the  past  few 
years,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  susceptible  of  such  improve- 
constroction.  ment  as  will  wholly  correct  their  inherent  defects.  In  Fig.  12 

is  shown  a  sectional  view  of  the 
common  pan  closet.  B  is  the 
basin,  usually  made  of  earthen- 
ware. P  is  the  pan  which,  when 
the  handle  is  raised,  is  tilted, 
emptying  its  contents  into  the 
receiver  or  containing  vessel  R, 
from  which  they  pass  into  the 


Objections. 


soil-pipe   branch,  having  a  trap 
at  T.     As  commonly  made,  the 
principal  objection  to  this  form 
of  closet  is  that  in  addition  to 
allowing  the  foul  air  from  soil 
pipe  and  sewer  to  escape,  it  in- 
creases  the  mischief  by  manu- 
facturing a  great  deal  of  very  offensive  and  dangerous  gas  on  its 
Foni  re-  own  account.     In  use,  the  side  of  the  receiver  against  which  the 

cei  vers. 

pan  discharges  its  contents  when  tilted,  becomes  coated  with  a 
mass  of  foulness  that  clings  to  and  cakes  upon  it.  Plumbers 
are  frequently  —  though  not  so  often  as  they  should  be—  called 
upon  to  remove  the  receivers  of  pan  closets  and  burn  them  out 
in  order  to  abate  the  stench  which  has  become  intolerable. 
This  affords  only  temporary  relief,  for  the  process  of  accumula- 
tion begins  again  at  once  and  continues  until  the  pan  has  barely 
room  in  which  to  swing.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  the 
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inside  «.f  a  receiver  so  clogged  that  it  is  difficult  to  empty  the 
pan.  Matter  thrown  nut  as  it  descends  is  often  scooped  up 
again  as  it  returns  to  its  place.  Human  excrement  is  naturally 
viscous  and  plastic,  and  when  dashed  against  a  rough  surface, 
like  tlu-  inside  of  an  iron  easting,  it  takes  hold  and  clings,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  untouched  by  water  which  rushes  down  the  basin 
ami  into  the  soil  pipe  when  the  pan  is  tilted.  From  this  cling-  PotsonOM 
ing  matter  undergoing  decomposition  —  more  or  less  rapid 
according  to  circu  instances  —  there  constantly  arise  gases  as  poi- 
sonous as  any  which  come  from  the  foulest  of  sewers.  These 
gases  are  held  under  constantly  increasing  pressure  l>etween  the 
two  seals,  and  when  the  upper  seal  is  broken  by  tilting  the  pan, 
the  water  thrown  down  must,  of  course,  displace  the  gases 
and  force  them  out.  If  not  thus  liberated  they  will  come 


through  the  water  seal  in  the  pan,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  through 

chapter.     If  the  trap  in  the  soil-pipe  branch  under  such  a  closet 

is  unventilated,  its  seal  offers  very  little  effective  resistance  to 

the  upward  passage  of  gases  from  the  sewer  and  pipe.     As  the  insufficient 

rule,  the  flow  of  water  into  the  closets  of  this  description  is 

insufficient  to  flush  the  trap  ;  consequently,  the  seal  is  seldom 

completely  changed,  and  there  is  almost  always  a  mass  of  un- 

dissolved  faeces  floating  therein.     AVith  all  these  facts  in  mind 

it  is  easy  to  understand  why  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  some- 

times an  overpowering  stench,  is  instantly  emitted  when  the 

pan  seal  of  such  a  closet  is  broken. 

To  obviate  these  serious  defects  in  the  pan  closet,  many  de-  Modification* 
vice>  have  been  proposed,  some  of  which  are  not  without  great  ^edn^pro 
advantage  in  modifying  its  worst  evils.     It   is  rather  singular 
that  although  the  nuisance  and  danger  of   foul   receivers  have 
been  ivcn^ni/ed  for  years,  until  recently  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  of  the  >imple  experiment  of  flushing  them.     In  a  closet  nu»hin« 
lately  brought  to  my  notice  the   principle  of  contraction  was1* 
substantially  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.     A    represents  the  receiver 
and  B  the  bowl,  both  of  the  ordinary  form   used   in  the  com- 
mon pan  closet  ;  C  is  the  pan.     The  bowl  receives  water  at  the 
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Venting 
receivers. 


top  from  the  pipe  D  in  the  ordinary  manner,  both  valve  and 
levers  being  operated  by  the  handle  as  usual.  Around  the 

interior  of  the  receiver  A  the 
pipe  G  is  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  ring.  This  pipe 
is  attached  to  and  receives 
water  from  a  pipe,  II,  which 
passes  through  the  receiver 
A  and  communicates  with 
the  pipe  D  through  a  con- 
ducting pipe,  J,  so  as  to  be 
Fig.  i3.  supplied  with  water  by  the 

operation  of  the  valve  at  the  same  time  that  the  pan  C  is  sup- 
plied. The  pipe  G-  is  provided  with  perforations,  g,  through 
which  the  water  escapes  in  streams  or  jets.  The  pipe  G  is  also 
connected  with  a  pipe,  K,  which  communicates  directly  with  the 
water  supply  pipe,  and  is  provided  with  a  stop  cock  which  may 
be  turned  by  hand  in  order  to  supply  the  pipe  G  with  water 
independently  of  the  pipe  D  and  the  valve.  When  in  opera- 
tion, the  water  issuing  from  the  pipe  G  washes  the  inside  of  the 
receiver  and  the  outside  of  the  pan  and  lower  part  of  the  bowl, 
thus  keeping  the  parts  clean  and  preventing  the  outside  of  the 
pan  from  becoming  corroded  from  ammonia.  If,  as  frequently 
happens  when  the  pan  is  emptied,  the  lower  trap  is  syphoned, 
the  flow  of  water  from  the  pipe  G  overcomes  this  difficulty 
and  promptly  furnishes  a  supply  for  the  trap.  In  emptying  the 
pan  the  flow  of  water  upon  the  inside  of  the  receiver  prevents 
the  adhesion  of  soil  and  washes  away  the  contents  of  the  pan. 
This  improvement  is  very  valuable  one,  and  will  do  much  to 
abate  the  nuisance  of  foul  receivers.  4 

Yenting  the  receiver  is  an  old  expedient,  and  a  good  one  in 
itself  considered,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  vent- 
ing will  make  the  common  pan  closet  safe  and  excellent.  Good 
ventilation  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  simple  venting. 
Ventilation  implies  an  inflow  as  well  as  an  outflow,  and  a  natu- 
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ral  or  induced  current.  It  is  possible  to  secure  these  essentials 
if  the  proper  means  are  taken,  but  such  ventilation  as  is  secured 
by  carrying  an  air  pipe  into  the  side  of  the  receiver  does  not 
usually  suffice,  although  it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  nothing. 

Of  late  some  currency  has  been  given  to  tbe  idea  that  it  i 
possible  to  correct  the  defects  of  the  pan  closet  by  disinfection, 
and  an  apparatus  to  apply  the  disinfecting  fluid  has  been  in- 
vented and  introduced  in  England.  The  chloralum  or  other 
disinfecting  material  is  held  in  an  earthen  vessel  above  the 
closet,  and  when  the  valve  is  opened  a  small  quantity  is  auto- 
matically let  down  through  a  pipe  discharging  into  the  basin, 
to  mingle  with  the  water  of  the  flush  and  pass  with  it  through 
the  soil  pipe  to  the  sewer.  T(ie  device  has  very  little  practical 
utility,  if  any.  We  have  no  disinfecting  material  cheap  enough 
for  free  and  general  use  which  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  render 
any  important  service  when  thus  employed.  A  good  water- 
closet,  properly  set,  amply  flushed,  kept  clean  and  discharged 
into  soil  pipes  open  at  both  ends,  will  not  need  disinfecting ; 
others  will  scarcely  be  benefited  by  it. 

Of  closets  embodying  the  essential  principle  of  the  pan  closet 
with  certain  modifications,  there 
are  a  great  many,  few  of  which 
have  come  into  general  use  in 
this  country.  Of  these  the 
valve  closet  (Fig.  14)  is  proba- 
bly the  most  generally  used. 
Some  of  these  are  a  little  better 
than  the  average  pan  closet; 
others  have  all  its  defects  be- 
sides some  which  are  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Few  of  them  will 
hold  their  basin  seal  for  any 
length  of  time  when  worn  with 
use.  Nearly  all  of  them  will 
syphon  out  this  seal  through  the  FI«.  J4T 

overflow  upon  very  slight  provocation.     They  are  mostly  inex- 
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Hopper 
' 


pensive  affairs  made  tor  cheap  work,  and  are  not  usually  recom- 

mended for  use  in  well-drained  houses,  even  by  those  who  make 

them. 

Plain  hoppers,  without  either  pans  or  valves  and  requiring  no 

overflows,  are  in  many  respects  the  best  of  the  cheap  water- 
Advantages  closets.     Their  advantage  consists  in  strength,  simplicity  and 
chJapapptrthe  impossibility  of  concealing  tilth  within  them.     They  will 
l8'  become  foul  and  offensive  if  neglected,  but  the  fact  that  they 

need   attention  is  apparent  to  the  sense  of  sight,  whereas  the 

closets  last  described  secrete  filth  within  while  clean  on  all  visi- 

ble surfaces.     A  neat  housekeeper  would  not  allow  the  sides 

of   a   hopper  to  remain  foul,  but  the  inside  of    a  pan-closet 
Form  of  receiver  is  beyond  her  reach  and  out  of  her  sight.     The  usual 

form  of  hopper  closet  with  automatic  valve  flushing  apparatus 

is   shown   in   Fig.  15.      In 

closets  of  this  kind  we  have 

but   one   seal  —  that  in  the 

trap  made  in  the  soil-pipe 

branch  —  but  when  this  one 

seal  is  relieved  from  pres- 

sure   by   ventilation,   it    is 

more  effective  than  three  or 

four  would   be   if  between 

them  we  had  accumulations 

of    nuisance-breeding  filth. 
conditions  ot  When    adequately   flushed, 

security  and    .         ,  ,  .  .  , 

efficiency,  the  hopper  closet  is  neither 
unsightly  nor  unsafe  —  pre- 
supposing, of  course,  the 
requisite  ventilation.  The 
hopper  should  be  large  and  of  such  shape  that  it  will  permit 
faecal  matter  to  drop  into  the  trap  without  touching  the  sides. 
The  flush  should  be  strong  enough  to  scour  the  inside  of  the 
hopper  and  give  a  clean  seal  in  the  trap  after  the  closet  has 
been  used.  In  common  plumbing  work  the  apparatus  is  usually 
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so  arranged  that  a  pressure  ujx»n  tlie  seat  opens  a  valve  and  Automatic 
allows  a  small  quantity  »>f  water  to  trickle  in  as  long  as  the 
closet  is  in  use.  Such  a  Hush  is  of  very  little  value  beyond 
wetting  tin-  sides  of  the  hopper  and  preventing  accumulations 
upon  them,  and  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  strong  dash  of 
water,  the  volume  of  which  is  under  control  of  the  person  using 
the  closet.  When  this  is  provided,  either  alone  or,  preferably,  Adr»nt»»e» 

. ,      of  *  double 

in  connection  with  a  moderate  now  maintained  automatically  flush. 
l>y  means  of  a  valve  opened  by  a  downward  pressure  upon  the 
seat   and  closing  when  that  pressure  is   relieved,  the  hopper 
closet  with  ventilated  connections  with  the  sewer  should,  if 
kept  clean,  be  the  best  cheap  closet  in  use. 

Though  seldom  introduced  into  houses,  the  device  known  asshipcuweu. 
the  ship  closet  merits  attention  as  a  very  perfect  and  sanitary 
apparatus.  One  of  the  best  forms  of  this  variety  of  water- 
closets  which  has  come  to  my  notice  is  shown  in  Fig.  16.  The  construction. 
hopper  is  of  good  shape,  but  instead  of  being  connected  at  the 
bottom  with  the  soil  pipe  in  the  usual  manner,  an  iron  pipe 
makes  a  connection  with  the  pump  barrel  seen  on  the  left,  the 
plunger  of  which  is  shown  raised  in  the  drawing.  When  the  Action 
handle  is  lifted,  as  shown,  the  contents  of  the  hopper  are  drawn 
inTo  the  body  of  the  pump,  and  at  the  same  time  a  quantity  of 
water  is  forced  from  the  upper  part  of  the  pump  barrel  into  the 
hopper  through  the  pipe  which  connects  them  near  the  top. 
When  the  handle  is  depressed  the  soil,  &c.,  contained  in  the 
Ixxiy  of  the  pump  is  forced  out  through  a  valve  in  the  soil  pipe  • 
rising  behind  the  ]>umj>  barrel,  being  prevented  from  returning 
to  the  hopper  by  a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  pump.  As  the 
handle  is  forced  down  a  vacuum  is  formed  above  the  plunger, 
and  through  a  check  valve  in  the  pipe  on  the  left  a  supply  of 
water  i-  drawn  into  the  body  of  the  pump.  The  plunger  is 
made  large  in  order  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  water  needed  to 
till  the  body  of  the  pump  at  each  stroke.  The  flush  of  water 
in  the  hopper  on  lifting  the  pump  handle  is  forcible  and  abun- 
dant. As  these  closets  are  intended  to  be  used  below  the  water 
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line  on  shipboard,  it  is  necessary  that   they  should   be   wa- 
ter  tight   in   every  part,  as  any  inflow  through  them  would 

be  a  dangerous  leak  in  the 
vessel.  They  are,  therefore, 
so  made  that  they  can  with- 
stand a  strong  backward  pres- 
sure in  the  soil  pipe  without 
difficulty.  As  made  for  use 
at  sea,  this  form  of  closet  is 
mostly  brass,  substantially  put 
together  and  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  readily  taken  apart. 
Its  positive  movements  and 
Fig.  l6/"'  efficiency  in  preventing  any 

back  flow  through  the  soil  pipe,  render  it  a  very  perfect  device 
Modification  regarded  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.     A  modification  of  this 
for  houTel  form  of  closet,  simplified,  cheapened   and   adapted  to  use  in 
houses,  has  been  made  but  is  not  yet  in  use. 

In  buying  a  water-closet,  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  buy  the  best  that 

can  be  obtained  and  have  it  put  in  by  the  most  intelligent  and 

The  best  skillful  plumber  whose  services  can  be  secured.     This  is  not 

closets  the  -1 

cheapest,  only  the  best  policy  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  but  it  is  the 
most  economical  in  the  end.  A  cheap,  flimsy  closet  cannot  be 
expected  to  stand  tlie  test  of  long  usage,  and  will  either  be  con- 
stantly out  of  order  or  must  receive  constant  repairs.  The 
essential  requirements  of  a  good  water-closet  have  already  been 
briefly  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  but  with  a  view 
to  fixing  them  in  the  mind  of  the  unprofessional  reader,  I  will 
now  consider  them  more  fully.  They  are : 

water  losets      1.  It  should  l)e  inodorous.     This  is  a  quality  of  excellence 

"from  often6-  which  f ew  cheap  water-closets  possess  when  in  use.     A  faint, 

teu'  depressing,  characteristic  odor  is  almost  always  noticeable  at  or 

near  the  seat  level,  and  very  commonly  in  all  parts  of  the  room 

in  which  a  water-closet  is  placed.     Sometimes  it  permeates  the 

air  of  the  whole  house.      This   is  less  readily  detected  by  one 
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accustomed  to  it  from  the  impression  it  makes  upon  the  sense 

of  smell  than  from  its  depressing,  headache-inducing  effects. 

Th«  -so  accustomed  to  the  characteristic  smells  of  city  houses  char»ct«ri» 

seldom  notice  this  odor,  except  for  a  moment  when  coming  in  cit/houJL 

out  of  the  fresh  air  ;  but  it  has  often  been  remarked  by  people 

living  in  the  purer  atmosphere  of  the  country  that  they  notice 

the  smell  of  the  sewer  the  moment  they  enter  a  city  house.     I 

have  no  doubt  this  is  true,  for  although  I  have  lived  the  greater 

part  of  my    life  in  cities,  I  tind  more  difficulty   in  escaping 

than  in  detecting  the  smell  of  the  sewers  when  passing  through 

most  city  houses.     The  water-closets  are  not  wholly  to  blame  Rooms  con- 

for  this,  but  they  are  largely  so.     For  this  reason,  the  rooms  in  ^UHf  £  °" 

which  water-closets  are  placed  should  be  well  ventilated  all  the  yentlut4Ml- 

time.     The  too  general  custom  of  placing  them  in  little  pantries, 


with  no  ventilation  except  through  a  shaft  opening  into  similar0 

pantries  above,  and  lighted  by  a  water-tight  glass  skylight,  is 

bad.     When  not  ventilated  at  all,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  evil  is 

still  greater.     Ventilation  at  the  level  of  the  seat  is  recom-  ventilation. 

mended  by  some  plumbers,  and  when  secured  it  is  doubtless 

good.     Closets  so  constructed,  in  connection  with  ventilating 

shafts,  as  to  provide  for  a  constant  current  down   through  the 

basin  and  out,  have  been  introduced  and  are  well  spoken  of.     I 

have  had  no  personal  experience  with  them,  but  if  the  ventila- 

tion for  which  provision  is  made  can  be  secured,  I  can  see  no 

reason  why  they  should  not  work  well.     But  whatever  the  form 

of  closet  used,  the  architect  should  see  to  it  that  the  apartments 

in  which  they  are  placed  are  well  ventilated  throughout. 

While  upon  this  subject  I  may  remark  that  a  great  many  Water-cio*et« 
people,  especially  young  women,  pass  much  more  time  than  is  ^ 
necessary  in  the   usually   unwholesome   atmosphere    of   these 
places,  taking  books  and  newspapers  with  them.     This  is  a 
vicious  habit  which   entails  more  than  one  evil  consequence 
upon  those  who  practice  it  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  very  common. 
People  should  learn,  and  children  should  be  taught,  to  regard  a 
water-closet  as  just  what  it  is.     It  certainly  is  not  a  place  iu 
which  to  pass  an  idle  hour  reading  novels. 
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Examples  of      Two   instances  out   of  the  many  which   have  come  to  my 

bad  water-         . .  .•>-,  -,  •,  • ,  .       .    •• 

closets,  notice  will  serve  to  show  to  what  extent  sanitary  principles  are 
disregarded  in  much  of  the  "  bread-and-butter  architecture  "  of 
the  present  time.  Both  were  found  in  fine  brown-stone  houses, 
commanding  a  high  rental  and  occupied  by  physicians  of  excel- 
lent professional  standing.  In  one  of  these  houses  I  found  pan 
closets  of  the  worst  description,  placed  in  little  pantries  with  a 
floor  space  only  equal  to  about  twice  the  area  of  the  seat.  These 
pantries  had  absolutely  no  light  except  that  provided  by  gas 
burners,  and  no  ventilation  except  what  was  had  through  the 
doors  opening  into  the  halls,  and  through  little  windows 
scarcely  larger  than  a  sheet  of  letter  paper,  opening  into 
adjoining  apartments.  The  closets  were  neglected  and  almost 
always  offensive,  but  they  had  been  tolerated  for  years  without 
attracting  attention,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  this 
period  sickness  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  the 
family.  In  the  other  case  the  arrangement  was  very  much  like 
that  just  described  except  that  the  pantries  were  rather  more 
ventilating  roomy.  They  were,  however,  without  ventilation  except  such 
toto  hatband  as  might  be  secured  through  the  halls  or  the  adjoining  rooms. 
8<  The  smell,  noticeable  at  all  times,  was  often  sickening,  but  I  was 
unable  to  convince  the  physician  that  there  was  any  objection 
to  the  arrangement  great  enough  to  justify  him  in  ventilating 
his  soil  pipe  and  abating  the  nuisance  to  which  the  water- 
Precept  closets  continually  gave  rise.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  one 
practice,  which  has  often  been  remarked,  that  those  who  are  most  ready 
to  discover  and  inveigh  against  unsanitary  conditions  in  other 
people's  houses,  are  the  most  difficult  to  convince  that  their  own 
houses  are  not  so  well  arranged  as  they  should  be,  even  though 
conspicuously  unhealthy.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
sanitarians,  as  a  rule,  live  in  houses  that  will  not  bear  inspec- 
tion. 

importance        2.  It  must  be  abundantly  and  frequently  flushed.     This  is 
iy    easily  provided  for.     Most  closets  are  so  constructed  that  they 
**   can  be  flusned  abundantly  if  the  handle  is  held  raised  long 
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enough  :  l>ur  the  coiiiiu.iii  practice  is  to  give  the  handle  a  jerk 
and  It-t  ir  drop.  Fur  this  reason  it  is  important  that  the  flushing 
apparatus  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  strong  and  voluminous 
flow  is  secured,  even  though  the  handle  is  raised  only  for  an 
instant.  This  is  provided  for  in  most  of  the  valves  in  use  in 
good  plumbing  practice,  by  an  arrangement  which  permits  the 
valve  to  close  very  slowly  when  once  opened.  If  for  any 
cause  the  flow  of  water  into  and  through  a  closet  is  not  enough 
to  scour  it  out  thoroughly  and  leave  a  clean  seal  when  the  flow 
<-ra>t  •>.  a  competent  plumber  should  be  called  in  to  remedy  the 
defect,  which  he  can  commonly  do  in  a  few  minutes. 

AVater  for  flushing  closets  should  not  be  drawn  from  a  service 

i'ii        a  •     i  •    i  i  i         •  ahould  not  be 

pipe  in  which  the  flow  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  open-  tapped  direct 
ing  of  a   cock  between   the  closet  and   the  main.      To  this  c 
rule  there  are  no  exceptions.     Unless  each  water-closet  has  a 
separate  service  pipe  which  is  not  tapped  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, some  form  of  cistern  or  its  equivalent  should  be  provided 
and  the  water  needed  for  flushing  drawn  therefrom.     In  cheap 


11.  11  ..  11       arttrlstlc  of 

contract  plumbing  work,  however,  it  is  not  unusual  to  nnd  the  cheap  work- 

main  service  pipe  tapped  on  every  floor  for  all  purposes,  water- 

closet  flushing  included.     Where  the  Holly  system  is  used,  the 

pressure  of  water  in  the  mains  is  usually  so  great  that  a  service 

pipe  might  be  tapped  several  times  without  interrupting  the 

flow  at  the  highest  cock  or  valve.     In  New  York,  however,  and 

many  other  cities  where  the  pressure  in  mains  and  service  pipes 

depends  upon  the  head  of  water  in  distributing  reservoirs,  it  is 

the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  to  have  the  supply  cut  off 

from  the  upper  part  of  a  house  by  the  opening  of  the  faucets  in 

the  kitchen.      This  can  be  avoided,  but  it  seldom  is  except  in 

the  best  work.      Under  these  circumstances,  water  cannot  be 

drawn  direct  from  the  service  pipe  into  the  basin  of  a  water- 

closet  without  serious  danger.     Cold  or  cool  water,  especiallv  if  Absorption 

"   ,      of  Rase*  bj 

pure,  has  a  vast  capacity  for  absorbing  gases.     Ordinarily  it  will  water. 
absorb  many  times  its  own  volume,  and  all  sorts  of  gaseous 
impurities  are  taken  up  by  it  as  readily  as  a  dry  sponge  takes 
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up  water.  Such  impregnation  of  course  renders  water  foul 
and  wholly  unfit  for  drinking  or  use  in  culinary  operations.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  service  pipe  of  a  house  should  not  be 
connected  with  water-closet  basins  when,  from  any  cause,  the 
flow  is  liable  to  be  intermittent. 

Eriisof  tap-      Suppose  that  when  water  is  drawn  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
pipes  into  flow  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  is  temporarily  interrupted, 
ets>  the  handle  of  a  water-closet  is  raised  when  the  basin  is  foul. 
The  water  in  the  pipe,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  held 
there  by  atmospheric  pressure,  runs  'down  as  soon  as  air  is 
admitted  at  the  top,  and  the  current  of  air  which  rushes  in  to 
fill  the  pipe  carries  with  it  the  impure  gases  from  the  water- 
water  poi  closet  basin.     These  are  at  once  absorbed  by  the  moisture  cling- 

sonlng. 

ing  to  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  and  water  subsequently  drawn  from 
this  pipe  may  be  very  impure  and  unwholesome.     A  striking 
illustration  of  water  poisoning  by  the  gases  generated  in  water- 
closets  is  found  in  the  sanitary  history  of  the  town  of  Lewes, 
Typhoid  England.       During  the  year  1874   typhus  fever    broke   out 
Lewes,  within  the  corporate  limits,  and  nearly  five  hundred  cases  were 
reported  within  a  few  days.     The  town  is  supplied  with  water 
by  three  private  companies,  much  as  our  American  cities  are 
supplied  with  gas.     The  fever  cases  occurred  in  the  districts 
intermittent  supplied  by  the  Lewes  Water  Works  Company.     The  supply 

water  service.  ,  .  / 

lurmshed  by  this  company  was  not  constant,  but  was  turned  on 
for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  morning,  and  again  during  the 
afternoon.  When  the  water  was  shut  off  the  pipes  emptied 
themselves,  and  air  rushed  in  at  every  opening  to  fill  the  partial 
Air  from  vacuum  created  by  the  outflow  of  the  water.  During  the  preva- 

closet  basins 

drawn  into  lence  of  the  f  ever  an  investigation  was  made,  and  the  following 
facts  were  brought  to  light :  Many  of  the  water-closets  in  the 
infected  district  were  flushed  with  water  drawn  directly  from 
the  service  pipes,  and  it  was  the  habit  of  the  people  to  have  the 
valves  open  in  case  these  closets  were  used  when  the  water 
was  shut  off,  so  that  they  might  be  flushed  as  soon  as  the  flow 
was  resumed.  The  consequence  was  that  a  part  of  the  air 
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which  entered  the  mains  was  drawn  in  through  the  basins  of 

foul  closets.     Other  defects  were  found  of  a  still  more  serious 

nut u iv,  by  which  the  gases  of  foul  privy  vaults  were  drawn  into 

the  service  pipes  through  cracks  and  holes  made  by  corrosion  of 

the  lead.     Here  was  found  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  fever.    In 

one  district  sixty  houses  out  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  were  Extent  or  the 

supplied  from  the  works  of  the  Lewes  Water  Company,  and  in 

this  district  the  cases  of  typhus  fever  occurred  only  in  these 

sixty  houses,  with  the  exception  of  two  cases.     The  other  three 

hundred  and  ninety-four  houses  were  free  from  it.     Even  after 

the  epidemic  had  become  general,  and  was  propagated  by  other 

means,  only  six  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cases  occurred 

outside  of  the  houses  supplied  with  this  company's  water. 

Other  illustrations  might  be  given  of  the  danger  of  tapping 
sewer  pipes  direct  into  water-closet  basins,  but  the  fact  that  it 
is  dangerous  will  be  evident  to  every  intelligent  person  without 
further  argument.  I  am  aware  that  plumbers  are  often  called  The  monu  «. 

•ponalblllty 

upon  to   do  all   sorts  of  objectionable   things,   and  that    an  forbad 

plumbing 

attempt  on  their  part  to  explain  the  necessity  for  employing  wort 
better  methods  may  be  regarded  as  an  effort  to  sell  more 
material  and  make  a  larger  job  to  charge  for.  But  while  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  a  conscientious  plumber  should  refuse 
to  contract  for  such  work,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
he  should  not  do  so  without  explaining  the  danger  of  mistaken 
economy,  thus  clearing  himself  of  moral  responsibility  for  the 
consequences  if  his  protest  is  disregarded.  It  is  not  my  pur-  pluinl>!£|LL 
pose  to  discuss  the  ethics  of  this  question  in  this  chapter, 
if  at  all,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Health  Boards  of  New 
York  and  other  American  cities  should  endeavor  to  secure  such 
additions  to  the  local  building  laws  as  would  relieve  plumbers 
of  the  moral  responsibility  of  doing  bad  work  and  justifying  it 
to  their  consciences  with  the  specious  plea  advanced  by  the 
starved  apothecary  of  Mantua  : 

"  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents." 
3.     It  must  be  strong,  simple  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of «r«mrth,«iiD. 

pllclty  and 

order.     This  is  a  qualification  demanded  for  sanitary  as  well  as  durability. 
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for  economic  reasons.     A  complex  water-closet,  weak  in  any 

Deterioration  part  or  liable  to  derangement  from  any  cause,  is  quite  certain 

°  closets,  to  be  a  nuisance  sooner  or  later.     When  water-closets  were 

first  introduced  into  the  American  market,  they  were  made 

large,  strong  and  substantial.     Of  late  years  there  has  been  a 

tendency  to  diminish  their  size,  lighten  their  parts  and  cheapen 

their  cost.     As  the  result,  most  of  the  water-closets  now  in  the 

market  are  weak,  flimsy  affairs,  not  worth  the  low  price  at 

so  economy  which  they  are  sold.     There  is  no  economy  in  buying  cheap 

In goods,  water-closets,  whatever  the  character  of  the  houses  in  which  they 

are  to  be  placed. 

Effectual      4:.     It  7nust  l)e  sealed  against  the  inflow  of  air  currents 
[lus'from  the  sewer  and  soil  pipe.     This  cannot  be  secured  with 
certainty  unless  the  ventilation   described  in  the  chapter  on 
impossibility  traps  and  seals  is  provided.     It  is  simply  impossible  to  main- 
tain  a  clean  and  efficient  water  seal  in  any  trap  discharging  into 
£  an  unventilated  sewer  connection.     As  already  shown  in  these 
pages,  water   offers  no   effective  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
impure  air  or  light  gases,  and  unless  these  are  afforded  an  easy 
and  direct  outlet  to  the  opan  air  from  the  sewers  and  drains  in 
which  they  form,  they  will  not  be  held  back  so  long  as  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  their  escape  except  a  small  quantity  of 
water  which  will  eagerly  absorb  and  as  readily  transmit  them. 
Few  water-      From  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  various  patterns 
be°recom-  °f  water-closets  in  use  in  this  country,  I  am  forced  to  the  con- 
mended.  e}usion  fa^  j-^  few  are  fa  be  recommended.     So  far  as  I  can 
judge,  I  should  say  that  the  best  are  those  which  command 
^uamyt'o  the  highest  price  and  are  least  often  called  for  in  architects' 
08t'  specifications.     A   water-closet   which   combines   the  requisite 
qualities  above  specified  has  never  yet  been  made  at  a  price 
which   will   admit    of    its   employment    in    cheap   work,  and 
Difficulty  of  probably  never  will  be.     The  problem  of  constructing  a  closet 
'c'he'apne'sa  which  shall  be  at  once   cheap   and  good  presents  many  diffi- 
^le'nce!  culties,  as  any  one  will  see  who,  with  an  intelligent  idea  of  what 
there  is  and  what  is  needed,  attempts  its  solution. 
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The  only  article  in  plumbing  work  akin  to  the  water-closet,  siop  hopper*, 
and  which  can  properly  be  considered  under  the  same  head,  is 
the   slop   hopper.     This  is  a  cone-shaped   hopper  of   iron  or 
earthenware,  connected  with  the  soil  pipe  by  a  trapped  branch. 
Slop  hoppers  are  usually  placed  on  tin1  upper  floors  of  large 
houses,  hotels,  &c.t  to  afford  a  means   of  disposing  of  waste 
water  without  throwing  it  into  the  water-closets.     For  this  they  utiuty. 
are  useful,  and  should  always  be  provided  in  large  houses.     As 
commonly  put  in,  however,  they  give  rise  to  no  little  mischief. 
Water  is  usually  poured  into  them  by  the  bucketful,  and   the  cnseaimg 
strong  and  sudden  downward  flow  thus  provided  is  very  apt  to 
suck  the  seals  out  of  the  traps  in  some  of  the  small  branch 
wastes.     This  could  be  obviated  inmost  cases  by  ventilation,  strainers  to 
but  additional  security  is  afforded  by  providing  slop  hoppers 
with  strainers  so  line  that  the  water  thrown  into  them  will  not 
pass  out  any  more  rapidly  than  the  soil  pipe  can  carry  it  off 
without   danger  to  the  seals   in  traps.     When   traps   are   not 
provided  with  independent  ventilation,  I  consider  this  precau- 
tion indispensable  to  safety. '   Servants  cannot  be  expected  to 
exercise  any  discretion  in  such  matters. 

When  from  any  cause  the  water  supply  of  an  inhabited, 
sewer-drained  house  is  cut  off,  the  water-closets  demand  imme- 
diate attention.  At  such  times  they  usually  l>ecome  very  foul, 
and  from  negligence  in  renewing  water  seals  in  traps,  perni> 
cious  exhalations  from  the  sewers  vitiate  the  air  of  living  and 
sleeping  rooms.  The  accumulation  of  excremental  matter  in 
ba.-ins,  receivers  and  traps  cannot  l>ut  give  rise  to  dangerous 
nuisance,  which  is  little  bettered  when  ju.-T  enough  water  18 
thrown  in  to  wash  these  accumulations  out  of  sight  and  into  tne 
containing  vessel  or  mouth  of  the  soil-pipe  branch. 


CHAPTEK   VI. 

SERVICE  PIPES  AND  WATER  SERVICE  IN  CITY  HOUSES. 

The  occupant  tof  a  city  house  has,  as  the  rule,  no  choice  as 
to   the   character   of   the  water  he   uses.     His   only  available 
source  of  supply  is  the  street  main,  and,  generally  speaking,  he 
has  no  occasion  to  trouble  himself  in  the  matter  further  than 
to  see  that  the  service  system  of  his  house  is  so  arranged  as  to 
constant  ser.  secure,  if  possible,   a  constant  supply  at  every   cock.     This 
V  "requisite!  cannot  always  be  had  without  pumping,  even  in  cities  abun- 
dantly supplied   with   good  water.     In   many   parts   of  New 
Tanks.  York,  for  example,  it  is  necessary  to  pump  into  tanks  or  reser- 
voirs, near  the  roof,  all  the  water  drawn  above  the  basement 
floor.     In    this    case    the    service    pipes    are    carried    down 
through   the    house,   which    involves    a    somewhat    different 
arrangement   of  them  than  is   needed  when  the  supply  rises 
from  pressure  in  the  mains. 

Pressure      When  the  pressure   of  water  in  the  mains  is  sufficient  to 
due  to  head.  msure  a   constant   service   on   every  floor,  as  in  many  cities, 
especially  those  in  which  a  head  is  secured  by  means  of  power- 
ful pumping  engines,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  mistakes  on 
the  part  of  the  plumber  who  understands  the  mechanical  part 
of  his  trade — so  far,  at  least,  as  securing  a  good  distribution  is 
Arrangement  concerned.    The  plan  upon  which  the  pipes  are  arranged  must, 
pipes.  o£  courge^  depend  upon  the  size,  character  and  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  house.     The  architect  should,  and  sometimes  does, 
make  suitable  provision  for  water  service  and  drainage  in  his 
plans,  but  too  often  he  designs  the  house  in  every  detail  flrst  and 
then  provides  for  the  pipes  in  whatever  way  he  flnds  easiest, 
conditions  of      The  conditions  of  a  good  water  service  are  that  it  shall  be 
a  g°0<ser^cer  constant>  m  well-laid  pipes  protected  from  all  danger  of  freez- 
ing, bursting  or  leaking  from  any  cause,  and  so  placed  that, 
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when  the  supply  is  shut  off,  the  whole  system  may  be  drained 
by  opening  a  waste  cock  in  the  cellar  or  kitchen.  In  the  chap- 
ter on  waste  and  soil  pipes,  I  ventured  some  suggestions 
respecting  tin-  best  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  pipe  system 
in  a  house.  Further  on  in  this  chapter  I  shall  speak  of  the 
means  which  I  have  found  most  efficacious  in  protecting  service 
pipes  from  frost  at  the  points  where  they  are  most  exposed. 

The  question  of  the  best  man-rial  for  service  pipes  is  one  of  Materimifor 
great  importance,  and  it  has  been  long  under  discussion  without servlce  plpe* 
acquiring  much  interest  for  the  general  public.     If  the  ques- 
tion of  health  were  not  involved,  the  problem  would  be  a  very 
simple  one,  for  lead  pipe,  taken  for  all  in  all,  would  probably 
be  the  one  universally  preferred.     Lead,  from  its  cheapness  ^^ 
and   the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  manipulated  cold,  has 
been  for  centuries  the  favorite  metal  of  plumbers,  and  the 
name  of  the  trade   is  derived  from  the  Latin  name  of  the 
in  -ral.     With  the  exception  of  ease  of  working,  however,  lead 
cannot  be  said  to  possess  qualities  which  adapt  it  for  use  as  a 
material  for  service  pipes.     Lead  pipe  is  heavy  and  weak  ;    it  objection^ 
readily  stretches,  and  sags  or  buckles  when  exposed  to  varia-*° 
tions  of  temperature  ;  it  is  easily  crashed  ;  rats  can  cut  it  with- 
out difficulty,  as  they  sometimes  do,  and  many  kinds  of  water 
attack,  corrode  and  are  poisoned  by  it.     For  the  reason  last  Regarded 
mentioned,  lead   has  long   been  regarded   by  chemists  as  an  *" 
unsafe  metal  for  service  pipes.     Observation  and  experiment 
seem  to  have  continued  this  opinion  ;  and  that,  under  a  great 
variety  of  conditions,  it  will  be  found  to  rest  upon  a  substantial 
basis  of  scientific  truth,  I  shall  attempt  to  show  in  Chapter 
VIII. 

In  the  effort  to  find  something  better  than  lead  as  a  material  Non.meunia 
for  service  pipes,  experiments  have  been  made  with  nearly  all  j!*^,1^*" 
the  cheaper  metals,  as  well  as  with  a  good  many  substances  not 
metallic,  such  as  glass,  paper,  gutta  percha,  <fec.     Block  tin 
pipes  have  been  extensively  used,  but  they  are  not,  and  prob- 
ably never  will  be,  regarded  with  general  favor.     Tin  is  harder  tin  pipe*. 
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and  much  less  ductile  than  lead,  it  melts  at  a  lower  temperature 

and,  in  addition  to  being  a  more  costly  metal,  it  is  much  less 

conditions  of  easily  manipulated.     In  some  kinds  of  water  it  is  rapidly  cor- 

corrosion. 

roded,  and  my  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  those 
waters  which  act  upon  tin  most  rapidly  do  not  attack  lead  vig- 
orously, if  at  all.  I  may  be  mistaken  on  this  point,  but  I  have 
frequently  had  my  attention  called  by  plumbers  in  country 
districts  to  instances  of  the  rapid  destruction  of  tin  pipe  in 
waters  which  apparently  had  no  effect  upon  lead  ;  while  in  as 
many  other  cases  I  have  found  tin  to  render  excellent  service 
under  conditions  fatal  to  the  life  of  lead  pipe.  Fortunately, 
the  soluble  salts  of  tin  are  not  poisonous.  Its  cost  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  manipulating  it  are  not  objections  which  need  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  more  general  use,  but  they  always  have  and 
probably  always  will. 

Tin-lined      Lead-incased  tin  pipe — or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  tin- 
lead  pipes. 

lined  lead  pipe — has  been  extensively  used  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  has  generally  given  satisfaction.  In  some  waters  the 
tin  lining  lasts  but  a  short  time,  but  in  a  great  majority  of 

Advantages,  cases  it  will  be  found  a  safe  and  durable  pipe.  As  now  made, 
this  pipe  has  a  continuous  tin  lining  throughout,  of  very  even 
thickness ;  and,  when  properly  put  together  with  the  appli- 
ances furnished,  and  according  to  the  method  prescribed  by 
the  manufacturers,  it  will  deliver  water  free  from  poisonous 
metallic  salts  as  long  as  the  tin  lining  lasts  and  perhaps  longer, 
msadvan-  If,  however,  this  pipe  is  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  lead, 
"*'  any  but  a  very  skillful  and  exceptionally  careful  workman  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  leave  lead  surfaces  exposed,  thus  defeating  the 
Tinned  object  of  the  tin  lining.  The  manufacturers  of  lead-incased  tin 
pipes  supply  tinned  brass  ferrules,  thimbles  and  T  connections, 
with  which  perfect  joints  can  be  made,  insuring  a  continuous 
tin  lining,  but  plumbers,  as  the  rule,  object  to  using  these  and 

wiped  joints,  insist  on  wiping  the  joints  after  the  usual  practice.  I  know  of 
no  reason  for  this  unless  it  be  that  the  wiped  joints  are  more 
profitable,  as  they  enable  the  plumber  to  use  a  pound  and  a 
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half  of  solder,  worth  from  14  to  15  cents  a  pound,  and  charge 
it  on  the  bill  as  five  pounds  at  50  cents  per  pound.  The  objec- 
tion t<»  wiped  joints  in  tin-lined  pipe  is  that,  in  "getting  a 
heat''  preparatory  to  spreading  the  solder  after  pouring,  the 
lead  becomes  so  hot  that  the  tin  is  likely  to  be  fused  and 
destroyed  as  a  lining,  but  remains  in  the  pipe  to  obstruct  the 
waterway.  Joints  in  tin-lined  lead  pipe  can  sometimes  be 
wiped  without  destroying  the  tin  lining,  but  I  would  not  trust 
any  i>luml>er  to  do  it  for  me.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
bad  joints  will  make  ;i  tin-lined  pipe  no  better  than  one  of  lead, 
but  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  theoretical  excellence  of  the 
former  over  the  latter  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  con- 
tinuous  tin  lining,  and  this  plumbers  are  not  usually  willing  to 
give  them. 

Wrought  iron  has  been  employed  as  a  material  for  small 
pipes  for  water  distribution  with  good  hygienic  results,  but  notlronplpefl' 
without  some  disadvantages  when  unprotected  from  rapid  oxi- 
dation.    The  water  coming  through  iron  pipe  is  not  consid- 
ered injurious,  even  when  a  considerable  amount  of  the  metal 
is  present.     The  low  price  of  wrought  iron  pipes,  their  great 
strength  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  put  up  render  them 
very  ile>irable,  provided  they  can  be  made  durable  by  protec- 
tion against  rust.     I  have  known  of  several  instances  in  which  RM| 
wrought-iron  tubes  have  been  used  as  service  pipes,  but  in  only 
one  case  have  I  been  able  to  get  the  facts  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  an  opinion  as  to  their  advantages  compared  with 
other   ]>i]>»-.     This  was  in  the  case  of  Swarthmorc  College.  Iron plpet at 
at  Swartluuore,  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania.     Water  wa> 
introduced  into  the  college  building  through  iron  pipes  in  1s- 
and  from  that  time  until  March,  1*7~>,  at  which  date  my  inqui- 
ries wnv  made,  they  had  required  and  received  no  attention  or 
repair-.      In  February,  1875,  some  changes  were  necessary,  and 
a  piece  was  cut  out  of  one  of  the  pipes  which  had  been  in  con- ye**"'**rnofc 
stant  use  for  six  years.    Its  original  diameter  of  bore- — one  inch 
and  a  half — had  been  reduced  to  about  one  inch  by  the  accu- 
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s,  mulation  of  rust  on  the  interior  surface.     At  my  request  the 
respected  president  of  the  institution,  Prof.  Edward  H.  Magill, 
caused  a  series  of  analyses  to  be  made  to  determine   the  chem- 
NO  o^anio  ical  effects  of  the  iron  upon  the  water.     Samples  were  taken 
;ies*  from  the  spring  and  drawn  from  the  cocks  inside  the  building, 
and  the  latter  were  found  very  pure,  containing  no  trace  of 
percentage  of  organic  matter.     The  most  remarkable    fact  was  that  the  per- 
*  centage  of  iron  in  the  water  taken  from   the  cocks  was  only 
about  two-fifths  of  that  found  in  the  water  taken  directly  from 
the  spring.     This  was  established  by  repeated  determinations, 
and  the  fact  cannot  be  doubted   that  the  passage  of  the  water 
through  iron  pipes  caused  it  to  deposit   three-fifths  of  the  iron 
it  had  previously  held  in  solution.     In  its  general  character  the 
water  is  considered  excellent,  and  at  the  date  of  my  informa- 
tion it  was  the  opinion  of  the  engineer  of  the  college  that  the 
pipes  were  good  for  15  or  20  years  more.     This  is  not  as  long  a 
life  as  might  be  expected  of  lead  pipe  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, but  when  healthfulness  is  taken  into  consideration,  there 
is  really  no  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  two  metals. 
Galvanized      Galvanized   iron  pipes  have  been  in  the  market  for  many 
on  plpes- years,  and  when  they  were  first  introduced  it  was  hoped  and 
oelieved  that  they  furnished  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
zmc  unsafe,  i^m  of  a  cheap,  durable  and  safe  service  pipe.     This  expectation 
Joas  been  disappointed,  and  although  still  extensively  used,  pipes 
coated  with  zinc  are  regarded  with  disfavor  by  a  majority  of  those 
imperfect.  wnose  opinions  are  entitled  to  consideration.     In  many  cases  the 
prototao0n  iron'  une(lually  and  imperfectly  coated  with  the  zinc,  is  more 
rapidly  corroded  and  destroyed  than  it  would  have  been  if  left 
•uimrotected.     A  great  variety  of  waters  used  for  the  supply  of 
towns  attack  zinc  vigorously,  and  all  the  resulting  zinc  salts  are 
zinc  poi-  poisonous.     An  effort  has  lately  been  made  to  show  that  the 
aing'  salts  of  zinc  can  safely  be  taken  into  the  human  system  in  larger 
quantities  than  could  be  held  in  solution  in  potable  waters,  but 
there  are  too  many  well-attested  cases  of  zinc  poisoning  from 
drinking  water  conveyed  through  galvanized  iron  pipes  to  ren- 
der the  experiment  a  safe  one. 
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Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  tin  iron  pipes,  but  I  have  Tinned  iron 
never  heard  that  they  were  successful.     The  outside  of  the  pipe  plpe* 
r.  mid  be  very  well  coated  when  desired,  but  the  porous  and 
uneven  character  of  the  inside  surface  causes  tin-  tin  to  be  une- 
qually and  imperfectly  deposited,  leaving  portions  of  the  iron 
e\j>osi'd  to  tin-  water.     In  this  case  the  objection  is  a  commer- 
cial one.     The  pipe  is  too  rapidly  destroyed  to  be  economical. 
More  recently  a  process  has  been  perfected  for  the  manufacture  iron  pipe* 
of  a  tin-lined  iron  pipe,  which  seems  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  unin«. 
It  is  a  wrought-iron  pipe  with  a  continuous  and  perfect  inde- 
pendent tin  lining.     The  tin  pipe  is  drawn  by  the  usual  means, 
and  of  such  size  that  it  can  be  slipped  inside  the  iron  pipe  of 
which  it  is  to  form  a  part.     Hydraulic  pressure  is  then  applied  Processor 
by  means  similar  to  those  employed  in  testing  pipes,  and  the 
ductile  tin  lining  is  expanded,  conforming  to  all  the  inequali 
ties  on  the  inside  of  the  iron  pipe  and  being  thus  locked  firmly 
in  place.     Tin-lined  iron  fittings  are  also  supplied  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  excellent  pipe.     In  making  a  joint  a  tinned  Ferrule*, 
ferrule  with  a  sharp  lip,  slipped  into  the  end  of  the  pipe,  is  so 
arranged  as  to  take  a  bearing  all  around  upon  the  tin  lining  of 
the  h'ttinir,  and  thus,  while  making  a  perfect  joint,  presenting  jomu. 
a  continuous  lining  throughout.     These  pipes  are  made  in  16- 
foot  lengths  of  all  the  usual  sizes.     It  is,  in  my  judgment,  flu- 
best  pipe  for  water  conveyance  ever  made.     If  the  tin  lining  is  safety, 
destroyed  by  the  corrosive  action  of  water,  there  is  no  danger 
of  metallic  poisoning  as  in  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc,  and  we 
still  have  a  strong,  durable  and  safe  iron  pipe  behind  it.     The 
tin  is  so  thick,  however,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  complete 
destruction  except  under  unusual  and  peculiar  circumstances. 
A  special  cutting  tool  is  used  when  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the 
tin  lining  so  as  to  turn  it  over  the  end,  but  the  operation  is  no 
more  difficult  and  takes  no  more  time  than  to  cut  ordinary  gas 
pipe  with  the  common  tool. 

During  the  past  few  years  iron  pipes  with  glass  lining  have 
come  into  use  and  have  secured  some  degree  of  public  favor  in 
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interested  spite  of  a  very  determined  opposition  from  the  plumbing  trade 
"  This  opposition  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  plumbers  can- 
not put  them  in.     They  are  very  difficult  to  cut  with  common 
tools ;  the  brittle  lining  will  not  bear  rough  or  careless  hand- 
Difflcuity  of  ling,  and  when  a  pipe  tongs  is  applied  to  one  end  of  a  length 

manipulation  .      . 

to  screw  it  into  a  coupling  at  the  other,  a  workman  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  work  would  probably  shiver  the  glass  lining  before 
he  had  brought  the  pipe  to  a  solid  shoulder.  These  difficulties 

Furnished  have  been  met  by  the  manufacturers.     If  a  plan  of  the  plumb- 
to  plan.  . 

ing  work  of  a  house,  with  measurements,  is  furnished  them, 
they  will  fill  an  order  for  the  required  amount  of  pipe  cut  to 
the  proper  lengths  and  threaded  at  the  ends  to  fit  the  glass-lined 
joints.     If  the  plan  and  measurements  are  correct  the  pipes  will 
go  together  without  trouble.     They  will  not  bear  a  very  violent 
torsion  strain,  as  the  lining  is  brittle,  but  if  the  mechanic  who 
care  in  puts  them  in — preferably  a  gas  and  steam  fitter — uses  his  pipe 
8'  tongs  with  judgment  and  expends  no  unnecessary  energy,  he 
will  find   the   setting  up   of    a    line    of    glass-lined    pipe    a 
safe  and  easy  matter.     Pipes  of  this  kind  should  be  well  pro- 
tected from  frost,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  troublesome  if  allowed 
Exposure  to  freeze.     I  am  informed  that  water  held  in  glass-lined  pipes 

to  frost. 

will  bear  exposure  to  a  temperature  14°  Fahr.  below  that  which 
would  freeze  water  held  in  lead  pipes.  I  cannot  say  from  per- 
sonal experience  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  but  I  have  it  on  good 
authority  and  am  quite  prepared  to  believe  it,  as  there  is  a  film 
of  plaster  of  Paris  between  the  iron  and  the  glass. 
Enameled  Of  enameled  iron  pipes  there  are  a  great  many.  Some  that 
I  have  seen  were  no  better  for  the  "  enameling "  they  had 
received,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  shiny  coat  of  baking 
varnish ;  others  are  evidently  well  protected  against  corrosion. 
The  best  pipe  of  this  kind  which  has  come  to  my  notice  is  cov- 
ered inside  and  out  with  a  thick,  elastic  enamel  which  has 
Experimental  resisted  all  the  tests  to  which  I  have  thus  far  subjected  it.  In 

tests.  . 

other  and  more  competent  hands  it  has  been  subjected  to  vari- 
ous severe  tests  with  acids  and  alkalies,  to  boiling  in  water — • 
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pure  and  charged  for  experimental  purposes  with  various  salts 
— and  to  the  action  of  gases.  In  all  cases  the  results  were  sat- 
isfactory. 

Of  "  composite  "  pipes,  made  of  alloys  of  two  or  more  metals,  composition 
there  arc  three  or  four  in  limited  use.     Those  which  I  have  plpe* 
seen  and  tested  have  nothing  to  recommend  them.     One  was 
badly  made  of  very  impure  and   inferior  lead,  and  another,  to 
which  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  announcement  that  it  LMWH,, 
was  "  the  long-sought  and  much-needed  sanitary  service  pipe,  <u*gu1*6' 
which  will  deliver  pure  water  and  never  wear  out,"  I  found  to 
be  principally  lead. 

Brass  and  copper  tubes  have,  in  some  instances,  been  used  as  Brawand 
service  pipes,  chiefly  in  and  about  Boston.  Two  or  more  large  c°Pperi>1Pe» 
firms  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  pipes,  which  are 
principally  used  by  engine  builders  for  the  conveyance  of 
steam.  They  are  washed  with  tin  inside  and  out,  inside  only, 
or  not  at  all,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  buyer.  They  are 
light.  >tn>iiir  -ind  very  durable,  but  I  should  not  consider  them 
well  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  water  for  domestic  use. 
The  coating  of  tin  has  no  appreciable  thickness,  and  would  not 
long  protect  the  brass  and  copper  from  corrosion,  and  the  salts 
of  these  metals  are  poisonous.  From  recent  inquiries  I  learn 
that  they  are  going  out  of  use  in  plumbing  work,  and  that 
where  best  known  they  are  regarded  with  least  favor. 

There  are  still  other  kinds  of  pipe  in  the  market,  but  their 
employment  for  the  conveyance  of  water  is  so  limited  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  describe  them. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  as  regards  material  opportunity 
there  is  a  pretty  wide  range  for  selection.     A  careful  examina-  £7« 
tion  of  the  fact-  proented  in  Chapter  VIII  will  further  assist 
the  reader  in  forming  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  pipe 
best  adapted  for  use  under  given  conditions. 

In  putting  in  a  system  of  service  pipes  the  plumber  should 
observe  certain  general  rules,  which  cannot  be  disregarded  with 
safety.  Primarily,  lie  must  see  that  the  whole  system  is  so 
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Emptying  arranged  that  when  the  supply  is  shut  off  every  drop  of  water 
'  in  them  may  be  drained  out.  To  be  able  to  empty  the  pipes  is 
a  great  advantage  to  the  housekeeper,  and  if  judiciously 
availed  of,  will  often  avert  much  damage  to  walls,  carpets  and 
furniture.  Unless  fully  protected  against  freezing,  the  water 
when  desira-  of  a  house  should  always  be  shut  off  at  night  and  the  pipes 
drained  in  very  cold  weather.  This  is  inconvenient  and  dan- 
gerous, I  admit,  but  it  is  less  so  than  a  protracted  stoppage  of 
the  water  service  from  ice  in  the  pipes,  which  gives  rise  to  con- 
ditions vastly  more  unsafe,  regarded  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point, than  any  likely  to  result  from  a  stoppage  of  the  service 
at  night. 

should  be      To  so  pipe  a  house  that  it  may  be  drained  dry  requires  judg- 

r°^n  pian°s!  ment  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  plumber ;  in  some  instances 
which  have  come  to  my  notice  it  would  have  been  practically 
impossible  had  the  plumber  not  received  the  intelligent  cooper- 
ation of  the  architect.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  rules 
for  the  piping  of  a  house  which  would  admit  of  general  appli- 
cation, but  a  few  suggestions  on  this  point  may  be  of  use. 

Branches      When  tin,  tin-lined  or  lead  pipe  is  used,  all  branches  from 

Continuous  the  vertical  lines  should  be  given  a  continuous  support  and 

'  such  an  inclination  that  they  will  drain  into  the  main  service 

pipe  with  which  they  connect.     The  continuous  support,  which 

is  secured  by  laying  them  upon  shelves,  obviates  the  otherwise 

sags,  inevitable  formation  of  running  traps.     The  sagging  of  pipes 

results  from  expansion  and  contraction  incident  to  changes  of 

Expansion  temperature.     When  the  metal  warms  from  any  cause,  it  ex- 

and  con- 
traction, pands.     As  it  cools  it  contracts,  but  does  not  return  to  its  origi- 
nal shape.     Lead  is  heavy  and  soft,  and  the  force  with  which 
it  contracts  is  expended  in  stretching  the  metal,  which  requires 
less  power  than  to  lift  back  into  line  the  part  that  has  sagged. 
K  This  phenomenon  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  "  creeping  "  of 
lead  sheets  laid  upon  roofs  with  even  a  slight  pitch,  in  Great 
Britain  and  some  parts  of  Continental  Europe  where  lead  is 
used  for  roofing  purposes.     The  expansion  of  the  lead  when 
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warmed  "by  the  sun  is  in  the  direction  of  the  eaves.     When  it  Lead  roof*. 
contracts  again  the  sheet  does  not  come  back  to  its  original 
position,  but  the  upper  edge  is  drawn  down,  pulling  out,  in 
turn,  the  nails  with  which  it  is  held  or  tearing  loose  from  them. 
This  creeping  goes  on  until  the  lead  has  slipped  oil  the  roof- 
its  progress  being  much  like  that  of  a  measuring  worm.    "When  supporting 
iron  or  other  stiff  pipes  are  used,  a  continuous  support  is  proba- lron plpe>< 
bly  unnecessary,  but  the  hooks  by  which  they  are  held  in  place 
should  clasp  it  loosely  at  frequent  intervals.     Vertical  lines  of 
lead,  or  lead-incased  tin  pipes,  are  supported  by  lead  tlanges, 
technically  known  as  "  tacks,"  which  are  soldered  fast  to  the  Tacks. 


Fig.  17. 

pipes  and  held  to  contiguous  woodwork   by  screws.     In  good 
work  horizontal  lines  of  lead  pipe  are  provided  with  continuous  continuous 
and  substantial  support,  and  in  some  of  the  best  jobs  I  have 
seen,  with  continuous  safes  to  catch  and  dispose  of  leakage. 
When  lead  or  tin  pipes  are  laid   under  floors  or  in  other  p«>>i- 
tions  nearly  horizontal,  with  only  such  support  as  is  secured  by 
occasional  tacks,  pipe  hooks  or  loops  of  sheet   metal  nailed  to 
floor  timbers,  they  are  almost   certain,  from   the  causes  men- 
tioned, to  form  a  succession  of  running  trap-,  as  shown  slightly  Running 
exaggerated  in  Fig.  17.     It  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  fact 
that  any  stretch  in  lead  pipe,  due  to  expansion  or  the  stretching  stretch 
of  the  metal  by  its  own  weight,  will  be  a  permanent  addition 
to  its  length,  and  when  running  traps  are  formed,  as  shown  in 

Fig.  17,  the   pipes  cannot   be   drained.     Any  defect   in   the 

6 
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arrangement  of  the  pipes  which  has  this  result  may  give  rise  to 
serious  mischief.     I  saw  an  example  of  this  a  few  years  ago  in 
Example  of  one  of  the  most  elegant  residences  in  New  York.     Owing  to 
.  the  absence  of  the  family  at  Washington  the  house  was  not 


occupied  during  the  winter,  and  the  water  was  shut  off  and  the 
pipes  drained.  In  the  spring,  when  the  water  was  turned  on, 
a  leak  was  developed,  and  before  it  could  be  reached  and 
stopped  it  had  destroyed  a  superbly  frescoed  ceiling  and  side 
wall,  ruined  a  valuable  carpet  and  done  injury  to  the  value  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  Investigation  showed  that  at  some 
time  a  change  had  been  made  in  the  pipe  system  of  the  house 
and  a  branch  pipe  had  been  cut  off.  Instead  of  taking  it  off 
close  to  the  main  service  pipe,  the  plumber  had  left  about  a 
foot  of  the  branch  connected,  and  this  had  been  borne  down  by 
its  own  weight  until  it  hung  suspended,  pointing  down  toward 
the  parlor  ceiling.  This  had  remained  full  of  water,  had  frozen 
during  the  cold  weather  and  burst,  and  when  the  water  was 
admitted  to  the  pipes  it  rushed  out  at  this  point  with  the  results 
above  stated.  A  little  carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  plumber 
resulted  in  a  damage  greater  than  he  could  have  paid  for  with 
the  savings  of  years. 

importance      Service  pipes  should  be  accessible  throughout  their  entire 

^ufty.  length,  so  that  a  plumber  can  make  any  needed  alterations  or 

repairs  without  ripping  up  floors  and  making  work  for  the  car- 

penter.    Plumbers  are  very  good  at  this  kind  of  work,  and 

judging  from  the  vigor  with  which  they  attack  a  floor  or  wall 

with  whatever  implements  are  most  convenient,  I  should  say 

that  tearing  up  houses  was  congenial  and  agreeable  occupation 

Needless  de-  *°  many  of  them.     Architects  should  guard  against  such  destruc- 

Strwaiis  and  ^on  °^  woodwork  and  plaster  by  arranging  the  floor  in  such  a 

floors.  wav  ^at  a  pipe  can  be  reached  without  difficulty  or  delay. 

I  would  as  soon  think  of  trusting  my  watch  with  a  blacksmith 

to  put  in  a  new  mainspring,  as  give  a  plumber  a  carte  blanche 

to  operate  on  the  woodwork  of  my  house  with  a  saw,  hammer 

and  cold  chisel. 
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In  piping  a  house  with  iron,  the  work  belongs  to  the  trade  of  Piping 
gas  and  steam  fitting  rather  than  that  of  plumbing.  These  are 
now  a  part  of  the  plumber's  trade,  however,  and  the  expert  is 
expected  to  know  how  to  work  on  iron  as  well  as  lead.  When 
iron  pipes  are  used,  no  especial  precautions  are  necessary  except 
to  see  that  every  branch  is  given  a  sufficient  descent  from  the 
point  of  discharge  to  the  main  service  pipe.  There  is  no  trou- 
ble in  securing  this  if  the  house  is  planned  with  intelligent 
reference  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  pipes,  but  plumbers 
are  often  bothered  by  serious  difficulties  which  the  architect 
should  have  ton ->een  and  provided  for  in  his  plans.  It  often  Em>w  and 
happens,  however,  that  the  architect  is  compelled  to  modify  his  °™ptengn8 
plans  at  the  last  minute  to  bring  the  plumbing  of  the  house 
within  the  scope  of  human  ingenuity.  The  lack  of  a  practical 
knowledge  in  such  matters,  to  which  a  great  many  architects 
must  confess,  accounts  for  much  of  the  unsatisfactory  work 
done  by  plumbers. 

To  so  arrange  the  service-pipe  system  in  a  house  that,  so  long  The  distribu- 

.     ,    •        -i    .        .  i  .  tion  of  water 

M  toe  average  pressure  is  maintained  in  the  street  mams,  or  through 
main  supply  pipe,  we  shall  have  a  constant  flow,  if  desired,  at  he 
any  and  every  cock  and  closet  valve,  is  one  of  the  refinements 
of  the  plumber's  art  which  does  not  come  within  the  knowledge 
of  a  majority  of  those  who  claim  to  know  their  trades.     Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  desideratum  for  which  comparatively  few  archi- 
tects know  how  to  provide  without  adding  greatly  to  the  cost 
of  the  plumbing  work  in  a  house.     As  a  consequence,  the  ser- intermittent 

•  .  .  .  ..  ,  flow  on  upper 

vice  pipes  in  a  majority  of  houses  are  so  arranged  that  when  a  noor*. 
cock  is  opened  in  the  kitchen  or  on  the  parlor  floor,  those  seek- 
ing to  draw  water  on  the  floor  above  must  stand  and  wait 
patiently  until  the  cock  below  is  closed,  the  pipe  refilled  and 
the  flow  resumed.     This  often  entails  great  inconvenience,  and  rnnu»h«d 
is  sometimes  attended  with  danger,  as  foul  water-closets  may 
be  left  unflushed  and  forgotten  by  those  who,  at  the  moment 
of  using,  cannot  get  a  flush.     When  closets  are  flushed  from 
tanks,  which  they  should  be  under  all  circumstances,  this  dan- 
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ger  does  not  exist,  but  in  the  case  of  those  flushed  through  a 
branch  of  the  service  pipe,  the  danger  of  neglect  is,  as  before 
shown,  further  increased  by  the  certainty  that  if  the  valve  is 
opened  when  the  flow  is  stopped  in  the  service  pipe,  the  column 
of  water  held  up  in  the  pipe  by  atmospheric  pressure  will  at 
once  drop,  and  foul  air  charged  with  organic  impurities  will  be 
drawn  in  through  the  water-closet  basin  to  fill  the  vacuum, 
inconvem-  But  were  there  no  danger  to  be  apprehended,  the  inconvenience 

detective  wa-  which  those  experience  who  live  in  houses  piped  in  this 
5e'  slovenly  and  imperfect  way,  should  lead  to  a  reform.  For  the 
architect  and  the  plumber  no  other  consideration  need  have 
weight  than  that  a  house  thus  piped  is,  at  best,  a  botched 
job.  The  water  pipes  can  be  so  arranged  that  with  but  little 
added  cost  we  can  have  a  constant  supply  of  water  for  every 
floor  to  which  ite  head  will  carry  it.  The  reader  will  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  houses  in 
which  water  drawn  above  the  kitchen  floor  is  supplied  from  a 
tank  to  which  it  has  been  elevated  by  a  force  pump,  but  only  to 
those  so  situated  that  a  distribution  is  effected  by  reliance  upon 
the  pressure  due  to  head  in  the  mains. 

Tapping  a  re-  The  plan  which  first  occurs  to  mind,  and  which  was  proba- 
urn  pipe.  -^  eari jest  adopted,  is  that  of  carrying  the  service  pipe  un- 
tapped to  the  highest  point  at  which  a  service  is  desired,  and 
connecting  all  cocks  and  branches  with  the  return  pipe.  This 
plan  can  be  adopted  with  safety  only  under  exceptional  condi- 

conditions  of  tions.  When  we  are  sure  of  a  head  at  the  source  of  supply 
successful  guffic{ent  to  raise  the  water,  under  all  conditions,  to  the  turn  of 

operation 

the  pipe,  it  will  work  very  well.  For  example,  in  a  country 
house  supplied  from  a  reservoir  or  constant  spring  situated  on 
a  hillside  above  the  house,  we  could  follow  such  a  plan  without 
danger  of  inconvenience.  In  cities,  however,  we  are  likely  to 
have  trouble  with  it,  as  the  head  varies,  sometimes  through  a 
pretty  wide  range,  and  when  it  falls  below  the  level  of  the  bend 
in  the  pipe  we  are  likely  to  have  trouble.  For  the  supply  of 
cocks  below  the  level  of  the  head,  the  water  will  continue  to 
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syphon  over  tlu-  lii-iid.  l»ur  when,  during  this  period  «»f  low 
piv-Miiv,  ;i  cock  above  t!ic  level  of  tin-  head  is  opened  by  acci- 
drnr  or  doi^n,  tin-  syphon  is  broken,  tin-  p'pe.-  empty  them- 
selves and  the  water  is  cut  off  from  the  house  until  the  head 
rises.  We  must,  then-fore,  have  an  air  cock  at  the  bend,  and  Air  cook 
the  trouble  of  ^ivin^  this  proper  attention  at  the  ri^lit  moment, 
and  the  danger  of  having  our  water  supply  cut  off  at  times 
when  the  head  would  be  great  enough  to  maintain  a  service  on 
two  or  three  floor.-,  render  this  plan  undesirable  for  adoption  in 
city  houses.  It  also  entails  the  expense  of  a  double  service  pipe, 
and  renders  ditlicult  and  troublesome  the  often  necessary  expe- 
dient of  emptying  the  pipes  when  danger  from  frost  is  appre- 
hended. The  emptying  is  easy  enough,  but  the  refilling  and 
ree.-tabli.-hment  of  a  flow  through  the  pipe  often  involves  some 
trouble.  For  these  reasons  the  plan  cannot  be  recommended 
for  general  use. 

Another  plan,  which  gives  each  floor  a  separate  service  pipe, 
is  free  from  objection  save  that  of  expense.  In  a  very  well 
built  house  which  I  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting, 
the  connection  with  the  main  was  made  with  a  £-inch  tap  and 

E  D 


I, 


A 

Fig.  18. 

a  f-ineh  A  A  pipe  carried  down  below  the  frost  line.  This 
extended  to  the  stop  and  waste  cock  just  inside  the  cellar  wall. 
From  this  point  the  water  was  carried  to  the  rear  wall  of  the 
cellar,  some  50  or  60  feet,  by  means  of  a  2-inch  A  A  A-  From 
this  a  separate  line  of  $-inch  A  A  pip*'  xvas  carried  up  to  each 
floor.  In  the  drawing  (Fig.  IS),  A  is  the  connection  with  the 
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main  ;•  B,  the  stop  and  waste  cock ;  C,  the  2-inch  main  service 
pipe ;  D,  the  supply  for  the  kitchen  and  basement ;  E,  the  sup- 
ply for  the  parlor  floor,  and  F  for  the  second  floor.  Though 
not  in  a  very  elevated  position,  a  constant  service  could  not  be 
secured  above  the  second  floor,  so  the  third  and  fourth  floors,  as 
well  as  all  the  water-closets  in  the  house,  were  supplied  from 
an  elevated  tank  in  a  closet  on  the  fourth  floor,  which  was  filled 
by  a  double-action  pump  with  a  vertical  lever  handle.  Water 
was  supplied  to  this  pump  by  a  1-inch  pipe  connecting  with 
the  main  service  pipe  at  G.  This  system  worked  perfectly 
under  all  conditions,  and  has  no  objection  except  the  considera- 
ble additional  cost  of  pipe. 

its  advan-      The  theory  of  this  arrangement  is  that  by  enlarging  the  pipe 

'pulled.  m  the  cellar  we  diminish  the  friction  and  facilitate  the  flow  to 

such  an  extent  that  we  secure  a  considerable  increase  in  the 

amount  of  water  available  for  house  service.     I  frequently  meet 

plumbers  who  find  difficulty  in  understanding  what  advantage 

can  be  gained  from  using  a  large  service  pipe,  as  the  amount  of 

water  which  comes  in  through  a  five-eighths  tap  is,  they  insist, 

no  greater  than  will  flow  through  a  five-eighths  pipe.     This  is 

Relation  of  an  error.     While  the  amount  of  water  which  can  pass  through 

ter  a  P^P6  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  the 
length  °f  the  pipe  is  in  most  cases  quite  as  important  an  ele- 
ment in  the  calculation.  For  example,  the  area  of  friction  in 
a  1-inch  pipe  is  3'1  square  inches  per  lineal  inch.  In  a  2-inch 
pipe  the  area  of  friction  is  6'2  square  inches  per  lineal  inch. 
In  the  case  of  the  inch  pipe,  however,  the  volume  per  lineal 
inch  is  only  about  *7  of  a  cubic  inch ;  whereas  in  the  2-inch 

re-  P^Pe  ^  ]'s  3*1  cubic  inches.     Now,  in  passing  a  given  volume  of 
water  through  a  pipe  under  a  given  pressure,  it  is  evident  that 
a  much  greater  frictional  resistance  will  be  encountered  in  a 
1-inch  pipe  than  in  a  2-inch,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  this 
short  and  resistance  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  pipe.     It  is 

' '  a  well-established  principle  in  hydraulics  that  very  much  more 
water  will  flow  through  a  short  pipe  than  a  long  one  under  a 
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given  head.  To  state  this  exactly:  With  a  given  pressure  the 
discharge  is  inversely'  as  the  square  root  of  the  length,  or  the 
length  varies  inversel}T  as  the  square  root  of  the  quantity  dis- 
charged. Thus,  for  discharges  in  the  ratios  of  1,  2  and  4 
gallons,  the  lengths  of  pipe  would  be  as  16,  4  and  1 — that  is  to 
say,  a  pipe  16  feet  long  discharging  1  gallon  in  a  given  time, 
would,  if  4:  feet  long,  discharge  2  gallons  in  the  same  time,  and 
if  1  foot  long  would  discharge  4  gallons,  the  JMV.-MIIV  in  each 
case  being  the  same.  Applying  this  rule  to  the  case  under  dis- 
cussion, we  n:ay  assume  that  by  reducing  the  length  of  the 
five-eighths  pipe  connecting  with  the  main  to,  say,  20  feet,  we 
get  a  flow  through  it  nearly  twice  as  great  as  we  should  have 
were  it  carried  back  the  whole  70  feet.  To  state  the  difference 
exactly,  if  70  feet  of  five-eighths  pipe  discharged  4'47  gallons 
in  a  given  time,  20  feet  of  five-eighths  pipe  would  discharge 
8*36  gallons  in  the  same  time,  the  pressure  in  both  cases  being 
the  same.  The  shorter  we  can  make  our  five-eighths  pipe  the 
more  water  we  shall  have,  and  if  we  could  cut  it  down  to  one 
or  two  feet  WG  should  get  as  much  water  through  it  as  SO  or  90 
feet  of  2£  to  3  inch  pipe  could  carry  away.  Now,  by  increasing  Relative 
the  diameter  of  the  pipe  we  also  increase  its  capacity  in  a  very  SJ^j^0' 
rapid  ratio.  With  pipes  of  an  equal  length,  having  diameters  8manplpe8- 
of  1,  2  and  3,  the  quantity  of  discharge  will  be  as  1,  5*6  and 
15-6  respectively.  In  other  words,  a  pipe  to  discharge  three 
times  as  much  as  another  pipe  needs  to  be  only  a  little  more 
than  one-half  greater  diameter.  To  be  exact,  a  pipe  1'55  inch 
diameter  will  discharge  three  times  as  much  water  as  a  pipe  of 
1  inch  diameter.  It  requires  no  further  explanation  to  show 
that  when  we  shorten  our  &-inch  pipe  to  the  limit  allowed  by 
law  and  increase  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  leading  from  it,  th« 
flow  of  water  will  be  enormously  increased,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  have  only  a  five-eighths  tap  and  connection  with 
house  to  begin  with.  I>y  making  use  of  this  principle,  it  is 
possible  to  pipe  a  house  upon  a  plan  very  little  more  costly  than 
that  commonly  followed  in  average  city  houses,  and  yet  secure 
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a  much  greater  supply  and  a  better  distribution  than  is  usually 
found. 

piates  i  and2.  In  the  illustration  marked  Plate  2,  is  shown  the  service-pipe 
system  of  a  well-arranged  city  house,  which  will  be  better  un- 
derstood from  an  examination  of  Plate  1,  showing  the  plan  of 
each  floor,  with  fixtures.  The  architect  under  whose  direction 
the  house  was  built  has  given  special  attention  to  the  subjects 
of  drainage  and  water  service,  and  is  one  of  the  few  in  his  pro- 
fession who  know  how  to  distribute  a  water  supply  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  a  constant  service  at  every  cock.  The  drainage 
system  of  the  house  is  shown  in  Plate  3. 

Description  As  shown  in  Plate  2,  the  house  is  of  the  usual  style  of  city 
Me'  houses,  consisting  of  a  cellar,  basement  and  three  stories  above 
ground  level.  There  is  also  an  extension  in  the  rear  two  stories 
high  and  about  half  as  wide  as  the  main  house.  This  extension 
contains  a  laundry  with  four  tubs,  servants'  bath  and  water- 
closet  on  the  basement  floor  and  a  dining  room  above.  The 
fixtures  in  the  house  may  be  described  by  floors  as  follows 
(see  Plate  1) : 

Fixtures      Basement. — Two  water-closets,  four  laundry  tubs,  one  bath 
and  one  basin,  besides  the  usual  kitchen  fixtures. 

Parlor  Floor. — A  butler's  pantry,  with  one  sink  and  one 
basin. 

Second  Floor. — Two  water-closets,  one  bath  and  five  basins. 
Third  Floor.'—  One  water-closet  and  four  basins. 

Main  service  The  water  is  brought  to  the  house  by  a  f-inch  pipe,  extend- 
branches.  ing  from  the  tap  in  the  street  main  to  the  stop  arid  waste  cock 
inside  the  cellar  wall.  From  this  point  it  is  enlarged  to  1^ 
inch,  carried  through  the  cellar  and  to  the  top  of  the  kitchen 
boiler.  All  branches  for  a  cold-water  service  at  basins,  baths, 
closets  and  wash  tubs  are  made  with  £-inch  pipe. 

From  the  level  of  the  boiler  top  the  main  service  pipe  is 
reduced  to  1  inch,  and  so  continues  up  to  the  level  of  the  sec- 
Reduction  in  ond  story,  all  branches,  as  before  stated,  being  one-half  inch.    At 

size  of  pipe. 

this  point  the  main  service  pipe  is  reduced  to  three-quarter  inch 
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and  extends  across  the  house  under  the  second-story  floor.  As 
it  ri>es  t»  the  third  story  it  is  reduced  to  five-eighths  inch,  and 
is  then  branched  to  supply  two  of  the  basins  on  that  floor.  The 
other  basin  is  .supplied  by  a  A-ineh  pipe,  carried  up  from  the 
1-inch  pipe  OH  the  floor  below. 

The  distribution  of  the  hot  water  is  effected  in  the  same  Hot  wat«r 
way.  Following  the  general  line  of  the  cold-water  pipe,  as  de- 
scribed, it  begins  at  the  boiler  with  1  inch  diameter  and  is 
carried  to  the  level  of  the  second  story.  As  it  turns  to  cross 
the  second  story  floor  it  is  reduced  to  three-quarter  inch,  all 
branches  being  one-half  inch,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cold-water 
system.  All  the  fixtures  below  the  level  of  the  boiler  are  sup- 
plied through  a  £-inch  line,  which  is  branched  in  the  usual  way. 
This  gives  the  smallest  amount  of  main  hot  water  service  pipe 
on  the  floor  where  the  pressure  is  greatest,  while  on  the  upper 
floors  the  diameter  is  greater  to  offset  the  diminished  pressure. 
The  circulating  pipe  extends  from  the  1-inch  pipe  on  the  second  circulation, 
floor  down  to  the  branch  which  ends  at  the  sediment  cock. 
This  pipe  is  of  one-half  inch  diameter  throughout. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  size  of  the  main  service 
pipes  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  delivered 
beyond  any  given  point.  The  relative  capacity  of  the  different 
sizes  of  pipe  used  may  be  tabulated  as  follows,  the  figures  oppo- 
site the  diameters  showing  their  area  in  inches  and  decimals: 
Diameter,  inches.  Area,  inches.  Diameter,  inches.  Area,  inches. 

•30 


7^  £ '19  capacities 

of  plp«. 
"T'T 


In  going  downward  from  a  given  point  the  reduction  would 
necessarily  be  very  rapid,  because  the  constant  increase  in  the 
pressure  would  have  to  be  equalized  by  an  increased  friction. 
This  explains  why,  in  the  basement,  a  half-inch  line  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  supply  hot  water  to  all  the  fixtures. 

The  practical  plumber  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  it  is  but 
little,  if  any,  more  expensive  to  pipe  a  house  in  this  way  than 
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Advantages,  by  the  method  commonly  employed.  The  advantages,  how- 
ever, consist  in  the  difference  between  a  distribution  which  will 
permit  every  cock  in  the  house  to  run  full  bore  at  the  same 
time,  and  one  in  which  a  flow  at  one  point  cuts  off  the  supply 
from  points  in  the  main  line  and  its  branches  above  or  beyond. 
The  plan  we  have  described  admits  of  such  modification  as  will 
adapt  it  as  well  to  one  style  of  house  as  to  another.  Its  essen- 
tial features  are : 

Essential  fea-      1.  Where  the  size  of  tap  and  connection  with  house  is  pre- 

tures  of  the  .  . 

plan,  scribed  by  law,  making  said  connection  as  short  as  possible. 

2.  Increasing  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  as  soon  as  the  law  per- 
mits, and  carrying  it  without  reduction  beyond  the  point  where 
the  greatest  quantity  of  water  is  needed. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  economy,  reducing  the  pipe  gradually  as 

the  number  of  branches 
to  be  supplied  diminishes. 

4.  Making  branches  as 
small  as  will  deliver  the 
quantity  of  water  needed. 
In  most  cases  one-half 
inch  is  sufficient,  and  in 
some  cases  three-eighths 
will  answer. 

The  maintenance  of  an 
abundant  service  of  hot 
water  through  a  house 
presents  few  difficulties 
to  the  practical  plumber, 
and  the  suggestions  which 
I  shall  have  to  offer  on 
this  point  will  occupy  but 
little  space.  The  theory 
of  heatine:  water  in  a 


Sot-water 
service. 


The  theory  of  [  '^R 

+  »m  nrM  +  AW      ^^          V 


WATER  BACK 


the  water 
back. 


Fig.  19. 


boiler  by  passing  it  through  the  water  back  of  a  range  is  gen- 
erally well  understood,  but  may  be  briefly  described  for  the 
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information  of  non-professional  readers.  In  the  illustration 
marked  Fig.  19,  the  boiler  is  fed  with  cold  water  through  the 
pipe  D,  entering  at  the  top  and  extending  down  inside  the 
boiler  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  Consequently,  all  the 
water  which  comes  into  the  boiler  cold  is  discharged  into  it  near 
the  bottom.  Being  heavier  than  warm  water,  it  remains  at  the 
bottom.  Through  the  pipe  P>  the  water  is  supplied  to  the  water  circulation 
back  of  the  range,  and  thence  passes  back  into  the  boiler  through 
the  pipe  A.  The  outflow  from  the  boiler  to  the  hot-water  cocks 
is  through  the  pipe  (',  connecting  with  the  top  of  the  boiler. 
Without  applying  heat  to  the  water  back,  we  should  have 
merely  a  boiler  with  its  connections,  including  the  water  back, 
full  of  cold  water,  which,  of  course,  would  stand  motionless. 
When  we  apply  heat  to  the  water  back,  however,  we  compel  a 
circulation  throughout  the  boiler,  the  water  back  and  the  pipes 
connecting  them.  The  reason  for  this  enforced  circulation 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance.  When  water  is  heated  it  has  the  same 
tendency  to  rise  which  air  manifests  under  like  conditions.  In 
a  closed  vessel  we  should  only  have  ebullition,  more  or  less 
violent  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  imparted  to  the  water. 
In  the  case  of  a  water  back,  however,  which  has  an  inlet  and 
an  outlet,  both  below  the  line  of  the  head,  the  heated  water  in 
its  upward  flow  passes  out  through  the  pipe  connecting  with 
the  boiler  and  is  replaced  by  water  from  the  boiler — its  course 
in  the  water  hack  being  indicated  in  the  drawing  by  the  curved 
arrows.  Thus  a  constant  circulation  is  maintained  into,  through 
and  out.  of  the  heated  water  back,  which  is  slow  or  rapid  in 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  a  high  temperature  is 
imparted  to  the  water. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  Fig.  19  that  the  pipe  Boiu>re<>n 
which  carries  the  water  from  the  boiler  to  the  water  back  is 
connected  with  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  while  that  which  car- 
rie>  the  water  from  the  water  back  to  the  boiler  discharges  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  boiler.  This  is  done  to  insure  the  main- 
tenance of  a  circulation  in  the  boiler.  I>y  placing  the  hand 
upon  a  boiler  when  a  fire  in  a  range  or  stove  maintains  a  eircu- 
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lation  through  the  water  back,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  upper 
part  is  hot  and  the  lower  part  cool — or  at  least  much  cooler 
than  the  upper  part.  As  the  outflow  from  the  boiler  to  the 
various  cocks  connected  with  the  hot-water  service  pipe  is  al- 
ways from  the  top,  it  is  obvious  that  the  supply  is  drawn  from 
circulating  the  warmest  stratum  of  water  in  the  boiler.  Now  if,  as  we  lind 

39'  in  private  houses  scientifically  piped,  the  pipe  which  carries 
the  hot  water  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  through  the  house  is 
brought  back  and  again  connected  with  the  boiler  at  or  near  the 
bottom,  a  circulation  of  hot  water  is  maintained  throughout  the 
house.  The  hot  water  rising  within  the  boiler  is  replaced  by 
cold  or  cool  water  flowing  into  it  at  the  bottom,  and  is  carried 
into  and  along  the  pipe  by  the  pressure  of  hot  water  rising 
size  or  circu-  behind  it.  The  pipe  by  which  this  circulation  throughout  the 

i8'  house  is  maintained  is  commonly  of  small  size.  Under  average 
conditions  half-inch  is  large  enough.  The  way  in  which  this 
pipe  is  connected  with  the  hot  service  pipe  and  the  boiler  is 
shown  in  Plate  2. 

Advantages  The  advantages  of  a  circulating  pipe  are  twofold.  It  per- 
of  circuiting  m^&  tke  water  cooled  by  the  radiation  of  its  heat  as  it  passes 
through  the  hot  service  pipe  to  return  to  the  boiler,  thus  mak- 
ing room  for  the  hot  water  which  follows  it.  This  keeps  the 
pipe  from  becoming  cold,  and  obviates  the  necessity  for  empty- 
ing it  when  warm  water  is  wanted  on  one  of  the  upper  floors. 
It  also  maintains  a  more  equable  temperature  in  the  boiler,  and 
tends  to  relieve  it  from  undue  pressure.  •  In  proportion  as  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  raised,  its  flow  through 
the  circulating  pipe  is  rapid,  and  the  loss  of  its  heat  by  radia- 
tion from  the  pipe  will  usually  keep  the  temperature  in  the 
boiler  below  212°  Fahr. 

sags.  In  providing  for  such  a  circulation,  care  must  be  taken  to 
guard  against  sags.  If  the  pipe  drops  out  of  line  its  own 
diameter,  the  circulation  will  be  very  slow  and  uncertain,  if  it  is 
not  stopped  altogether.  It  is,  therefore,  especially  desirable  to 
give  hot-water  pipes,  if  lead  or  tin  lined  lead,  continuous  sup- 
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port  when  can-id  1  under  floors.  If  laid  upon  shelves,  any 
ft  ivtrh  due  to  expansion  will  be  provided  for  without  interfer- 
ing with  tlu-  circulation. 

In  coimrrtin<r  a  holler  with  a  water  hack,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  connecting 
make  the  upper  pipe  a  little  larger  than  the  lower.     Forexam- wator  DM*. 
pie,  if  2-inch  pipe  is  employed  to  carry  water  from  the  boiler 
to  the  water  hack,  f-inch  pipe  should'be  used  to  carry  the  water 
from  the  water  hack  to  the  boiler.     This  gives  a  free  flow  and 
promotes  an   active  circulation.     It  is  customary,  I  believe,  to 
make  both  pipes  the  same  size,  but  an  important  advantage  will 
be  found  to  attend  the  use  of  two  sizes  of  pipe,  as  suggested. 

The  boilers  most  generally  employed  in  good  work  are  of  cop-  Boiiere 
per,  tinned  on  the  inside.     These  are  probably  the  best,  as  they 
are  lighter,  and  stronger  in  proportion  to  weight,  than  those 
made  of  any  other  available  metal.     Black  iron  boilers,  though 
used  to  a  limited  extent  in  some  cities,  are  no  longer  employed 
in   the   best  plumbing  practice,  and   galvanized  iron,  though 
somewhat  extensively  used,  are  not  to  be  recommended    for 
rea>ons   el>e\vhcre    given    in    detail.      Kitchen   boilers  are  not  Accidents 
usually  subject  to  dangers  of  any  kind,  but  prudence  suggests toboUer*" 
the  adoption   of  precautions  against   explosion   and   collap.-e. 
When  Mipplied  from  tanks,  an  air  pipe  carried  up  to  and  bend- 
ing over  the  tank  gives  the  requisite  security.     When  filled 
direct  from  the  mains  this  precaution  cannot  be  taken — unless 
it  is  possible  to  carry  the  pipe  above  the  point  to  which  the 
water  would  rise  under  any  possible  condition  of  head  or  pres- 
sure.    For  such  cases  vacuum  and  safety  valves  are  made,  but  vacuum  and 
they  are  not  calculated  to  inspire  the  impartial  mind  with  un-***6'**1 
limited  confidence  in  their  efficiency.     They  are  made  of  brass, 
and  as  they  are  commonly  allowed  to   remain  untouched  for 
years,  they  are  very  liable  to  corrode  fast  in  their  seats  and, 
in    my  experience,  are  seldom  ready  for  prompt  action  at  the 
moment  of  emergency.     Probably  they  are  of  little  practical 
use.     I  never  heard  of  but  one  authenticated  case  of  explosion  Explosions, 
in  a  kitchen  boiler  in  this  country,  and  that  took  place  under 
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Water  from 
boilers. 


collapses,  very  peculiar  circumstances.  Collapses  are  more  frequent,  but 
are  rarely  attended  with  any  worse  consequences  than  those  pro- 
duced upon  the  boilers.  They  result  from  the  creation  of  a 
vacuum  in  the  boiler  by  the  condensation  of  steam  when  there 
is  a  sudden  and  strong  inflow  of  cold  water.  If,  when  water 
is  shut  off  from  the  house  from  any  cause,  the  hot-water  cock 
nearest  the  boiler  is  opened,  and  left  open  until  the  supply  is 
turned  on  again,  there  is  no  danger  of  collapse.  I  have  no 
desire  to  discourage  the  use  of  safety  and  vacuum  valves,  but 
if  used  and  depended  upon,  they  need  to  be  frequently  looked 
after  to  see  that  they  are  in  good  working  order. 

Generally  speaking,  water  drawn  from  kitchen  boilers  should 
not  be  used  in  culinary  operations.  Indeed,  there  would  be 
very  little  temptation  to  do  so  if  the  condition  of  the  inside  of 
boilers  could  be  seen.  They  are  commonly  deeply  incrusted 
water  cocks,  and  usually  very  foul.  In  good  work  a  waste  pipe  with  a  cock 
is  provided,  to  empty  the  boiler  and  discharge  the  sedi- 
ment. I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  foulness,  which 
would  otherwise  be  retained,  passes  out 
when  the  sediment  cock  is  opened,  but 
from  the  condition  of  boilers  I  have  seen 
taken  down  and  opened,  I  am  very  cer- 
tain that  vastly  more  remains  in  than 
passes  out.  If  the  pipe  which  supplies 
cold  water  was  closed  at  the  end  and 
perforated  for  six  or  eight  inches,  it 
would  till  the  boiler  equally  well  and 
wash  it  out  a  great  deal  better.  This 
arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  20. 

Of  cocks,  or  faucets,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  speak  particularly.    They  are  made 
Fig.  20.  in   almost   unlimited   variety,  and   there 

are  a  great  number  of  patent  cocks,  some  of  them  self-closing, 
which  are  competing  on  about  equal  terms  for  popular  favor. 
Relation  of  Concerning  them  all  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  best 

cost  and  .  __  .      . 

quality,  are,  as  the  rule,  the  most  economical.     I  he  effort  of  a  majority 


Cocks. 
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of  makers  now  seems  to  be  to  compete  in  cheapness,  rather 
than  in  excellence,  and  as  the  con>ri|iiriice  the  market  is  flooded 
with  cheap  cocks  in  uncounted  variety,  which  an-  very  flimsy 
affairs.  Those  wh«>  want  a  good  article,  however,  can  always 
tind  it  if  they  buy  of  responsible  dealers  and  pay  the  price  of 
good  matt-rials  and  workmanship, 

In  piping  a  house,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  intelli-  Protecting 

f  Berrlceplpea 

gent  measures  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  service  pipes  from  from  frost. 
frost.     Nearly  one-half  of  our  country  is  every  winter  exposed 
to  temperatures  ranging  from   zero  down.     Searching  winds 
airirnivate   the   discomfort   of  the   cold   and   penetrate   every 
corner  of  our  houses.     For  several  months  of  every  year  we  Houses  not 

. .  built  for  cold 

have  in  the  Northern  States  a  semi-arctic  climate,  and  as  we  do  weather, 
not  commonly  build  our  houses  with   a  view  to  making  them 
comfortably  habitable  in  very  cold  weather,  frequent  stopp;i. 
of  waterservice  from  the  ice  in  the  pipes  must  be  expected. 
The    houses  where  the   plumber  is  not  needed   after  every  winter 

e  t  T»I  •  •          r          work  for 

"cold  snap  are  few  and  far  between,  rlumbmg  is  of  ten  plumbers, 
done  as  if  summer  was  expected  to  last  through  the  whole  year. 
For  this  reason  the  plumber  receives  in  cold  weather  a  larger 
share  of  honest,  hearty  abuse  than  any  other  mechanic  con- 
nected with  the  building  trades.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
much  of  this  abuse  is  not  well  merited,  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
trouble  experienced  in  winter  from  the  freezing  and  bursting  wny pipe* 

burst. 

of  service  pipes  is  due  to  bad  workmanship  or  to  ignorance — 
or  both.  In  New  York  the  trouble  begins  about  Christmas, 
and  unless  the  season  is  unusually  mild,  it  grows  steadily  worse 
until  the  warm  spring  sun  brings  relief,  when  the  long  inter- 
rupted flow  is  resumed  and  the  plumber  comes  to  do  his  final 
patching  np.  During  and  immediately  after  a  "cold  snap"  in 
January  or  February,  our  streets  present  a  curious  appearance. 
At  frequent  intervals  we  see  groups  of  laborers  tearing  np  the  vxvnimem 

In  New  York. 

pavement,  or  building  bonfires  to  thaw  the  ground  enough  to 

permit  them  to  expose  the  buried  pipes.  During  the  winter  of 
1874  I  saw  as  many  as  a  dozen  such  groups  on  one  block  in  the 
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upper  part  of  New  York,  and  while  the  effect  upon  the  eye  was 
picturesque,  the  effect  upon  those  compelled  to  pay  over  and 
over  again  for  the  same  work,  which  never  should  have  been 
necessary  in  the  first  instance,  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Probably  we  shall  see  the  same  thing  every  cold  winter  for 
years  to  come,  and  while  the  public  misfortune  will  bring 
profit  to  the  plumbers,  it  will  not  benefit  the  trade  in  the  long 
run. 

sanitary  evils      Regarded  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  the  evils  of  depriving 

rupted  water  a  city  house  of  its  water  service  are  almost  incalculable.     The 

'  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  the  impossibility  of  flushing 

the  water-closets  and  renewing  the  seals  in  waste-pipe  traps. 

Poui  water-  f}ie  inconvenience  suffered,  great  as  it  may  be,  is  of  small  con- 

closets. 

sequence   compared    to    the   danger   of    sewer-gas    poisoning 

(especially  in  the  absence  of   adequate    soil-pipe  ventilation), 

and  the  nuisance  resulting  from    the   accumulation    of    foul 

secondary de-  matter  in  water-closets.     A  mass  of  healthy  human  excrement 

composition. 

is  an  offensive,  but  not  necessarily  a  dangerous,  nuisance  at 
first,  but  it  commonly  becomes  so  in  from  36  to  48  hours,  and 
when  houses  are  without  water  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time, 
the  unclean  water-closets  may  become  the  source  of  widespread 
infection.  When  water  has  to  be  brought  into  a  house  by  the 
bucketful,  very  little  of  it  is  commonly  used  for  flushing 
water-closets  or  for  the  replacement  of  seals  in  waste-pipe 
traps,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  water  supply,  have 
influences  jjeen  rendered  foul  by  the  absorption  of  sewer  gases.  Winter 

which  affect  •* 

the  security  is  the    season  in  which  the  air  in  sewers  acts  with  greatest 

of  water  seals 

in  winter,  pressure  upon  the  seals  in  traps,  owing  to  the  closing  of  the 
ventilating  holes  in  manhole  covers  by  ice,  snow  and  mud.  It 
is  at  this  season  that  our  traps  and  seals  are  least  able  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  this  back  pressure  from  the  sewers. 

Service  pipes  freeze  from  causes  easily  recognized  and  almost 
always  remediable.  Commonly,  cheap  workmanship  and  igno- 
rant planning  are  to  blame.  Plumbers  may  do  a  great  deal 
toward  preventing  this  freezing  ;  first,  by  giving  their  patrons 
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us  i..  tin-  hot  methods  of  protecting  individual 
houses  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and,  second, 
if  they  have  a  job  to  put  up.  doing  it  in  such  a  way  that 
ing  of  the  water  in  service  pipes  is  guarded  against. 
Then-  arc  a  great  many  hou>es  where  the  pluniher.  l»y  a  little 
careful  planning  and  the  putting  in  of  a  few  .-afcguards  in  the 
wav  of  wa>te  cocks,  or  by  jacketing  pipes  with  a  non-conduct- 
ing eoat,  can  prevent  the  water  supply  from  being  cut  off  by 

To  prevent  the  freezing  of  water  in  exposed  pipes,  recourse  wat«r  waste 

...  In  cold 

is  commonly  had  to  the  expedient  of  maintaining  a  constant  weather. 
How  from  indoor  cocks.  A  circulation  is  thus  kept  up  which, 
in  any  but  extremely  cold  weather,  will  keep  the  pipes  open. 
This  is  a  very  easy  expedient  for  the  individual  householder, 
but  when  it  is  followed  in  half  the  houses  of  a  large  city  during 
the  greater  part  of  a  cold  winter,  the  expense  to  the  public 
treasury  involved  in  paying  for  the  enormous  resulting  water 
wa>te  i-  a  very  serious  matter.  Few  people  who  have  not  cal- 
culated it  have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  water  which  will  run 
t<>  waste  in  one  night  in  a  stream  no  larger  than  is  usually  con- 
sidered necessary  to  keep  a  pipe  open  in  fn^ty  weather.  A  the  flow 
stream  no  larger  in  diameter  than  a  lead  pencil  and  running  streams. 
silently,  will  easily  tlow  at  the  rate  of  700  gallons  in  24r  hours. 
With  a  head  equal  to  about  30  feet,  I  have  seen  an  ordinary 
basin  cock  deliver  water  at  the  rate  of  a  gallon  in  three-quarters 
of  a  minute.  This  would  amount  to  considerably  more  than 
I4"n  gallon.-  per  day  —  a  quantity  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the 
wants  of  a  family  of  20  persons.  This  waste  costs  the  tax- 
pay  ere  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  will  probably  continue 
wherever  water  meters  are  not  used,  (i  ranting  that  such  a 
waste  of  water  will  commonly  keep  pipes  open,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  condition  of  affairs  which 
renders  it  necessary.  An  architect  and  plumber  who  cannot 
together  pipe  a  city  house  in  such  a  way  that  no  interruption  of 

the  water  service  from  frost  need  be  apprehended  until  the 
9 
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street  mains  shall  freeze,  cannot  be  considered  masters  of  their 
respective  professions. 

Freezing  of  One  of  the  points  at  which  freezing  occasions  much  trouble 
ound!  and  expense  is  between  the  main  and  the  foundation  of  the 
house.  This  section  of  the  service  pipe  can,  as  the  rule,  be 
reached  only  by  digging  up  the  street  or  tunneling  from  the 
cellar  out,  both  of  which  are  troublesome  and  expensive.  In 
such  cases  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  steam  out  the  pipe  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  made  for  the  purpose,  but  more  or  less 
excavation  is  generally  necessary,  with  the  inevitable  accom- 


Fig.  21. 

paniment  of  a  "  nasty  muss "  in  front  of  one's  door.  Street 
mains,  especially  in  rocky  soils,  are  often  laid  within  3  feet  of 
the  surface.  When  the  service  pipe  is  carried  straight  to  the 
house  from  a  main  thus  situated,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  freeze  solid 
Difficulty  in  very  cold  weather.  Weeks  will  pass  before  it  thaws  out  in 
!  the  natural  way,  and  if  the  plumber  attempts  it  he  is  likely  to 
find  it  a  costly  and  troublesome  job.  The  best  way  to  protect 
a  pipe  at  this  point,  and  the  one  which  is  employed  by  some  of 
our  best  plumbers,  is  shown  in  Fig.  21.  The  main,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  12-inch,  is  within  about  3  feet  of  the  surface, 
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or  about  *2$  feet  fr«»m  the  paving  stones.  After  connection  is 
made  with  the  main,  the  pipe  is  carried  down  '24  inches,  or 
about  5  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  street.  The  vertical  part  Boxing, 
of  the  pipe  and  tin-  tap  are  covered  by  a  wooden  box,  which 
comes  about  5  inches  above  the  top  of  the  main.  The  box  is 
made  about  18  inches  square,  and  tilled  with  concrete,  mortar, 
tan-bark,  or  any  substance  which  will  exclude  the  frost.  The 
horizontal  part  of  the  pipe  is  protected  by  its  depth  below  the 
surface.  When  this  simple  precaution  is  taken  there  will  be 
no  occasion  for  digging  up  the  street  until  the  main  shall 
freeze. 

It  is  a  arood  plan  to  carrv  the  service  pipe  in  under  the  cellar 

vice  Into 

floor,  with  a  large  stop  cock  near  the  foundation  wall.     When  houses, 
branches  rise  against  the  side  walls  they  should  be  provided 
with  waste  cocks,  and  should  be  boxed  and  packed  as  far  up  as 
may  be  needed  to  protect  them  from  the  frost. 

"When  for  any  reason  it  is   difficult  to  go  deep  enough  fo  Encastnpr 

burled  pipes 

carry  the  buried  pipe  below  the  frost  line,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  m  larger  one* 
inclose  it  in  an  iron  pipe  large  enough  to  leave  an  air  space  all 
around.     In  this  case  it  is  very  easily  and  quickly  thawed  out 
with  steam. 

In  plumbing  warehouses,  factories,  and  other  large  buildings 
with  deep  cellars  and  sub-cellars,  it  is  often  necessary  to  carry 
the  service  pipe  across  open  areas  protected  only  by  gratings, 
which  are  left  uncovered  to  admit  light.     "When  this  is  neccs-  jacketin* 
sary,  the  pipes  should  be  warmly  jacketed  in  some  way — either  Jrarone 
by  boxing  in  sawdust,  or  wrapping  with  felt  or  other  thick,  opengp*° 
porous  fabric.     Inside  a  house  they  should  be  carried  up  in 
some  warm,  sheltered  comer,  where  they  will  never  be  exposed 
to  a  freezing  temperature.     As  already  stated,  stop  and  waste 
cocks  should  be  provided,  and  the  pipes  should  be  so  laid  and 
supported  that  they  can  be  drained  dry.     In  buildings  improp- 
erly planned,  it  is  not   always  p«»>il)le  for  the  plumber  to  cor- 
rect the  original  mistakes  of  the  architect  without   undertaking 
more  extensive  and  costly  alterations  than  the  owner  or  tenant 
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is  commonly  willing  to  pay  for.  He  can,  however,  do  much  in 
Precautions  this  direction  by  adopting  the  precautions  suggested.  There 
freezing,  are  many  ways  in  which  freezing  and  bursting  can  be  guarded 
against.  The  first  and  best  is  to  have  the  pipes  taken  from 
cold  corners  and  put  in  warmer  positions,  where  they  will  not 
freeze.  This  will  cost  something,  but  it  is  cheaper  in  the  end 
than  paying  for  frequent  repairs.  This  remedy  is  positive  and 
effectual.  "When  this  cannot  be  done,  a  little  contriving  will 
enable  the  plumber  to  stop  up  holes,  cover  the  pipes  and  thus 
protect  them  in  all  but  the  most  exceptionally  cold  weather, 
when  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  expedient  of  emptying  them, 
cow  draughts  Sometimes  they  freeze  when  apparently  well  placed,  owing  to 
openings  between  joints  or  cracks  in  woodwork,  which  con- 
vert the  pipe  boxes  or  the  niches  in  which  they  are  placed  into 
cold  ventilating  shafts.  Such  openings  must  be  carefully  closed. 
When  a  current  of  cold  air  follows  the  pipes  up  from  the  cel- 
lar, they  will  probably  freeze  however  placed. 

I  have  seen  pipes  in  exposed  positions  effectually  protected 
from  frost  during  long  and  very  cold  winters,  by  bedding  thorn 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  and  have  several  times  tried  this  plan  where 
others  had  failed,  with  entire  success.  The  material  is  inex- 
pensive, it  is  easily  applied  and  presents  no  difficulties  or  objec- 
tions. 
Methods  of  Of  the  treatment  of  frozen  pipes  I  shall  speak  but  briefly. 

thawing  fro-  ,  Vf  ,.,,,. 

zen  pipes.  Every  plumber  is  familiar  with  the  expedient  of  sending  steam 
through  a  small  rubber  tube  introduced  into  a  frozen  pipe.  To 
steam.  do  this  successfully  a  good  boiler  is  needed,  with  safety  valve, 
and  a  fire  lively  enough  to  give  a  good  supply  of  steam.  Some 
plumbers  consider  hot  water  better  than  steam  for  this  kind  of 
work,  being  more  rapid  and  convenient.  Nothing  is  needed 
but  a  kettle  over  the  fire,  the  usual  rubber  tube  and  a  pump. 
Apparatus.  The  pump  should  have  brass  valves,  and  the  piston  or  sucker 
must  be  packed  with  cotton,  as  the  heat  of  the  water  will  destroy 
leather  valves  and  packing.  "With  such  a  pump  a  stream  of  hot 
water  can  be  sent  directly  in  upon  the  ice.  While  an  equal 
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water,  the  amount  <>('  .-team  that  can  be  obtained,  from  om-  of  the 
lioilcrs  used  by  plumbers  is  so  small,  and  the  loss  from  condensa- 
tion before  the  steam  reaches  the  ice  so  great,  that  a  steady 
stream  of  hot  water  does  the  work  much  more  rapidly.  The 
weight  of  hot  water  sent  through  the  pipe  can  be  made,  per-  Hot  water, 
hap-,  twenty  times  greater  than  that  of  the  steam  whicli  the 
same  boiler  and  tire  would  furnish.  In  most  cases,  too,  the 
water  collects  in  the  steam  pipe,  and  the  ice  is,  after  all,  only 
thawed  by  a  small  stream  of  hot  water  heated  and  driven  l>y  the 
steam.  The  difficulty  which  bends  and  angles  make  in  the  use  Bendsand 
of  this  system  prevents  its  adoption  in  a  considerable  number  anglea* 

"When   excavation  is   necessary,    the  quickest    and   cheapest  Excavation. 
mode  of  procedure  in  dealing  with  a  pipe  leading  to  the  street 
main   is  to  employ  laborers  accustomed  to  the  work,  and  dig 
down  to  the  pipe  in  two  places.     Then  with  small  shovels  tunnel  Tunneiiin?. 
each  way.  cutting  the  earth  away  under  the  pipe.     Then  heat 
up  with  shavings,  straw  or  other  light  material.     When  the  Thawing, 
pipe  is  thawed  out,  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel,  and 
by  this  means  will   probably  dip  below  the    frost  line.       The 
tunnel  is  then  filled  with   earth,  rammed   in   to   insure  solidity, 
and  the  pipe  will  probably  be  safe  for  the  future. 

These  method>  of  dealing  with  frozen  service  pipes  are  appli- 
cable  only  to  lead,  tin  and  tin-lined  pipes.  With  iron  pipes,  pump 
barrels,  steam  coils  and  the  like,  the  external  application  of  hot 
water.  >team  or  the  heat  of  a  tire  would  be  very  dangerous.  In 
thawing  such  pipes  it  i-  be-r  to  employ  cold  water.  The  opera-  Cow  water. 
tion  is  usually  tedious,  but  it  averts  the  danger  of  a  burst,  which 
is  of  more  consequence  in  the  case  of  an  iron  pipe  than  in  that 
of  a  soft  metal  which  can  easily  be  repaired  by  making  a  solder 
joint. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the   freezing  of  pipes,  we  ooaniin* 
have  one  other  alternative,  and  that  is  to  h'x  them  so  that  they  m» of 
shall  not  burst  if  they  freeze.     There  are  two  or  three  ways  of  plpe* 
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doing  tliis.  The  expansion  of  water  in  freezing  tends  to  force 
it  along  the  pipe,  and  does  not  exert  any  considerable  pressure 
upon  the  sides  until  the  whole  body  of  water  is  caught  in  such 
a  way  that  it  must  freeze  where  it  is ;  then  the  expansion  begins 
to  make  itself  felt.  It  is  on  this  account  that  pipes  in  which  the 
cocks  are  closed  by  a  spring  against  the  water  pressure,  can  so 
frequently  be  frozen  without  bursting.  As  the  pressure 
increases  the  water  finds  an  outlet.  Wishing  on  one  occasion 
to  prevent  the  bursting  of  frozen  pipes,  I  took  a  short  length  of 
large  iron  pipe,  closed  one  end  with  a  cap,  and  placed  inside  a 
three  inch  rubber  ball.  This  little  air  chamber  was  then 
Rubber  bails,  attached  to  the  service  pipe  by  a  collar.  The  collapse  of  the 
ball  under  pressure  made  room  for  the  expanding  water,  and  so 
protected  the  pipes  from  injury.  This  precaution  is  ineffectual 
at  times,  because  the  pipes  may  be  "  caught "  by  the  frost  at 
two  different  places  at  the  same  time  and  the  water  confined 
between  them  so  as  to  burst  the  pipe.  If,  however,  a  small 
rubber  tube  be  carried  all  through  the  service  pipe,  freezing 
would  be  rendered  harmless.  The  smallest  size  of  rubber 
tubing  made,  which  has  about  one-eighth  inch  bore,  would 
answer  perfectly,  and  if  the  ends  were  taken  outside  the  service 
continuous  pipe  this  might  be  made  a  means  of  thawing  out  the  pipe.  This 
*'  pipe  is  closed  at  the  ends  when  they  are  not  taken  out,  and 
forms  a  continuous  air  chamber,  the  water  flowing  around  it. 
This  plan  has  been  proposed  a  great  many  times,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  ever  been  put  in  practice  on  any  considerable 
scale.  An  ordinary  air  chamber  would  answer  the  purpose 
very  well,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  air  would  soon  be 
absorbed  by  the  water,  and  then  the  chamber  would  be  useless. 
As  the  bursting  of  pipes  by  ice  is  a  phenomenon  not  gener- 
ally understood  by  plumbers,  a  few  words  on  the  subject  may 
be  found  of  interest.  When  a  substance  solidifies  or  freezes, 
there  is  always  a  change  of  volume,  which  usually  is  a  contrac- 
tion ;  but  in  the  case  of  water  and  a  few  metals,  such  as  cast 
iron,  antimony,  bismuth,  &c.,  an  expansion  takes  place.  The 
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expansion  of  water  at  the  freezing  point  is  by  no  means 
gradual,  but  it  takes  place  almost  instantaneously,  and  the  force 
exerte.1  at  the  time  is  enormous.  Of  the  amount  of  force 
r.MTted  by  freezing  water  we  have  ample  testimony  in  the  burst- 
ing of  our  water  pipes  and  other  sadder  calamities ;  but  it  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  calculate  pretty  accurately  the  amount  of 
force  developed.  Grassi  proved  the  compression  of  water  to  be 
proportional  to  the  pressure;  he  also  found  from  very  accurate 
experiments  that  with  a  force  of  one  atmosphere,  or  15  Ibs., 
water  was  compressed  0-0000503  of  its  original  volume;  and 
knowing  that  water  exerts  in  expanding  a  certain  volume  a 
force  equal  to  the  one  required  to  condense  it  to  that  amount, 
the  following  simple  calculation  will  show  pretty  accurately  the 
amount  of  force  exerted  by  water  when  freezing : 
0-0000503 : 0-1 ::  15  Ibs.  :  29,821  Ibs. 

That  is  to  say,  in  freezing,  water  exerts  a  pressure  of  about 
30,000  Ibs.  per  square  inch,  which  far  surpasses  the  strength  of 
our  stoutest  pipes ;  and  if  this  enormous  power  is  exerted  on  the 
pipe  instead  of  being  expended  in  compressing  something 
which  can  yield  without  fracture,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  pipe  bursts. 

The  quality  of  water  drawn  from  the  best  available  sources  Filtration. 
of  supply  is  often  such  as  to  require  filtration.  On  this  point  a 
few  suggestions  may  be  of  use  to  the  general  reader.  The  man  the  popular 
who  buys  a  filter  commonly  labors  under  the  impression  that 
the  water  which  passes  through  it  will  leave  all  its  impurities 
behind.  lie  uses  it  for  a  few  weeks  and  probably  finds  his 
expectations  realized,  so  far  as  he  can  judge  from  appearances. 
It  works  so  well  that  he  gives  it  no  attention.  Presently  he 
finds  that  the  water  is  as  bad  as  before  he  got  his  filter,  and  per- 
haps worse.  Then  the  filter  is  condemned  and  taken  out,  and 
no  one  need  talk  filters  to  him  again.  The  truth  is  that  he 
started  out  with  a  mistaken  notion,  and  did  not  give  his  filter  a 
fair  chance  to  do  its  work.  It  cannot  be  left  to  retain  the 
impurities  it  removes  from  the  water  passing  through  it  with- 
out itself  becoming  foul. 
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impurities  The  impurities  in  water  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  the 
mineral,  or  fixed  impurities,  and  the  organic,  which  may  be 
animal  or  vegetable,  or  both.  Under  the  first  head  may  be 
classed  all  those  substances  which  do  not  undergo  decomposi- 
tion, as  sand,  clay,  chalk,  &c.  The  operation  of  these  sub- 
stances is  simply  to  stop  the  filter's  action  by  making  it  imper- 
vious to  water,  the  quality  of  the  water  changing  very  little 
even  when  the  filter  is  well  filled  with  them.  With  vegetable 
and  animal  matter  the  case  is  different.  Arrested  at  the  filter, 
these  substances  undergo  fermentation,  more  or  less  rapid  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  and  other  circumstances.  The  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  many  of  them  are  soluble  in  the  water 
and,  consequently,  as  they  are  dissolved  pass  easily  through  the 
filter  and  make  the  water  even  worse  for  drinking  than  it  was 
before  filtration.  Take,  for  example,  Croton  water  during  the 
summer  months  and  in  the  early  spring.  In  the  lower  wards 
of  New  York  it  is  found  to  contain  sand,  infusorial  shells,  a 
small  amount  of  vegetable  matter,  and  a  small  amount  of  ani- 

Foui  alters.  mal  matter,  part  of  which  is  easily  decomposed.  The  result 
is  that  when  any  amount  of  this  matter  accumulates  in  the  filter 
it  begins  to  decompose,  and  is  quickly  carried  through  the  filter 
either  in  a  dissolved  state  or  else  in  a  more  finely  divided  state. 
At  first  the  filter  acts  well,  but  the  more  impurities  it  arrests 
the  worse  the  result,  for  as  decomposition  sets  in  there  is  a 
greater  quantity  of  matter  to  be  acted  upon.  This  decomposi- 
tion of  substances  arrested  by  the  filter  is  always  a  source  of 
more  or  less  danger — easily  avoided,  however,  but  one  which 
must  be  provided  for  if  pure  water  is  to  be  delivered  continu- 
ously for  any  length  of  time.  It  will  be  understood  that  these 
remarks  apply  more  especially  to  those  filters  which  deliver 
but  small  quantities  of  water,  and  not  to  the  large  ones  such  as 
are  used  for  water  works. 

Filters  like      If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  filter  practically  efficient,  we  must 

sieves.  r 

pursue   the   same  plan  we  should  follow  in  screening  gravel 
through  a   sieve.      After   a  certain  amount  has  accumulated 
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which  will  not  pass  through  the  meshes,  the  operation  of  screen- 
ing is  suspended  and  the  sieve  emptied.     If  this  were  neglected 
too  long  the  sieve  would  become  choked  and  useless.     For  the  cie«Miii« 
same  reason,  a  filter  must  be  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  washed 
clean,  or  the  filtering  medium  removed  and  replaced  with  new. 
When   sand    is  the  medium,  this   is  easily  and   quickly   done.  Sand- 
Sponges   and    like    materials    can   be   washed,    and    if  this  is  sponge, 
thoroughly    done    they    are    as  good    as   new    and    can    be 
used    a    long   time.       Charcoal   is    not    easily    purified,   but  charcoal, 
is    easily    replaced    with    fresh.       It    is    valuable    because  of 
its  vast    powers   of   absorbing  and  destroying  organic  matter. 
Artificial  stones,  sandstones,  and  other  porous  materials  of  aston*. 
similar  nature,  are  good  for  a  little  while,  but  if  under  pressure 
are  very  liable  to  crack  and  become  useless.     The  fact  that  they 
are  costly  and  cannot  be  easily  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  is  a 
great  drawback  to  their  use.     Cotton  cloth,  closely  packed,  espe-  cotton  cioth. 
cially  if  old  and  tine,  would  probably  answer  a  very  good  ptir- 
.    and    would     have  the    advantage  of   being  easily  and 
quickly   washed.       For  convenience  and  efficiency,   probably 
there  is  no  material  equal  to  sponge,  tightly  packed.     It  pre- 
sents a  \a>t  amount  of  surface  in  a  very  small  compass,  and  is 
very  elastic  and  durable. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  filter 
water  when  it   is  forced    through   the   apparatus  under  heavy 
pro-lire  and  at  great  speed.     It  should  come  through  slowly.    A  -water  should 
foot  or  two  of  head  is  enough,  and  the  quantity  must  not  be  ^£1^"* 
large,  as  the  pores,  of  the  material  would  have  to  be  so  large  as 
to  allow  passage  for  dirt  as  well.     A  very  fair  sort  of  a  filter  A  cheap  niter, 
can  be  made  from  two  tl-indi  llower   pots.     Fill  one  with  sand 
and  gravel,  stopping  the  hole  loosely,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  pas- 
of  the  sand.     Pack  the  other  with  sponge  wa.-hed   clean. 
It  will  take  considerable,  but  if  much  cannot  be  afforded  use  a 
smaller  pot,  and  put  it  in  tightly  to   prevent  the   water  flowing 
through  between  the  pieces.     Set   the  pot  filled  with  sand  and 
gravel  on  top  of  the  other,  and  allow  the  water  to  run  through 
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both.  Such  a  filter  will  give  a  good  amount  of  clear  water  and 
will  not  require  much  washing.  This  will  depend,  of  course, 
entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  water.  If  it  is  only  clay  or 
mud,  the  accumulation  of  it  will  simply  diminish  the  flow, 
while  organic  matters  must,  as  I  have  shown,  be  removed  very 
sponge  frequently.  Even  a  cupful  of  sponge,  tightly  packed,  will 
re  strain  Croton  beautifully,  and  probably  remove  the  worst  of 
the  impurities,  but  it  will  require  to  be  washed  often.  A  little 
ingenuity  will  enable  anyone  to  devise  a  convenient  and  effi- 
cient filter,  and  if  too  much  is  not  expected  of  it,  one  which 
will  accomplish  the  object  sought.  The  market  is  well  supplied 
with  them,  and  most  of  those  offered  for  sale  will  do  good  ser- 
vice for  a  time  if  properly  managed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TANKS    AND    CISTERNS. 

In  city  houses  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  raise  the  water  ranks  in 
needed  to  maintain  a  constant  service  at  water-closets,  cocks,  cl 
Arc.,  into  tanks   or  cisterns.     The  reason  for  this  is  sufficiently 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  the  methods  employed  in 
raising  water  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  IX.      Here  we  shall 
consider  briefly  the  vessels  or  reservoirs  provided  for  the  stor- 
age of  water  in  city  and  country  houses,  and  their  proper  care. 

In  constructing   a  tank  for  the  storage  of  water  in  a  city  construction, 
house,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  several  conditions,  none  of 
which  can  safely  be  disregarded.     For  convenience  it  should  bo  sizoand 
of  size  sufficient  to  supply  the  average  consumption  during  at  °" 
least  twelve  hours.     This  is  not  imperative,  perhaps,  for  it  can 
be  filled  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  ;  but  if  the  work  of 
pumping  is  done  by  hand,  it  is  likely  to  be  neglected  except  at 
fixed  periods.     The  tank  should,  therefore,  be  so  large  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  emptied  before  night  if  tilled  in  the  morning. 
Comfort  and  decency,  if  not  health,  demand  that  water-closets  ranks  should 
should  nevei    remain  foul  because   there  is  no  water  to  flush  empty. 
them  ;  also,  that  personal  ablutions  and  the  toilet  should  not  be 
interrn)ited  nor  interfered  with  by  the  want  of  water. 

"When  the  water  stored  is  to  be  used  only  for  washing,  flush- 
ing water-closets,  and  for  any  and  all  other  purposes  except  drink- 
ing and  cooking,  it  makes  practically  but  little  difference  what 
the  tank  is  made  of,  or  lined  with,  provided  it  be  strong,  tight 
and  durable.      In  houses  occupied  by  single  families,   water  Tank  water 
from  tanks  is  rarely  used  in  cooking  or  on  the  .table.      A  ser-  needed  for 
vice  is  almost  always  maintained  from  the  street  mains  at   the  ' 

cocks  on  the  lower  floors,  and  there  is  no  need  of  using  tin- 
water  which  has  stood  in  the  tank  for  culinary  or  table  PHI-- 
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Exceptions,  poses.  In  tenements,  flats,  warehouses,  office  buildings,  ifec.,  the 
water  drawn  on  the  upper  floors  is  generally  taken  from  the 
tanks.  In  such  buildings  it  is  necessary,  and  in  all  buildings  it 
is  desirable,  that  tanks  should  be  made  of  some  material  which 
will  not.  render  the  water  held  in  them  unfit  to  be  taken  into 
the  stomach, 
wooden  The  best  tanks  which  I  have  seen  for  use  in  city  houses  are 

tanks  lined  , .        .        .  . 

with  tinned  strong  wooden  boxes  lined  with  tinned  copper.     Oi   this  mate- 

'r'  rial  there  are   two  kinds,  and  between  them  there  is  an  impor- 

saiammoniac  tant  difference.     In  one  kind  sal  ammoniac  is  used  as  the  flux 

and  resin 

as  fluxes,  in  tinning ;  in  the  other  resin  is  used  for  this  purpose.     My 

observation  leads  me  to  the  opinion  that  the  latter  only  should 

be  used  for  tank  linings,  for  the  reason  that  tin  put  on  with  sal 

ammoniac  does  not  retain  its  hold  upon  a  copper  surface  under 

water,  and  a  corrosive  action  is  likely  to  take  place  which  will 

superiority  of  rapidly  destroy  both  the  tin   and  the  copper.     The  resin  tinned 

with  resin,  plates  cost  a  little  more  than  those  tinned  with  sal  ammoniac, 

but  in  durability  and  security  against  metallic  poisoning,  there 

is  no  comparison  between  them. 

wrought-      A  very  good  form  of  water  tank  is  made  of  rolled  iron  plates, 

Iron  tanks. 

riveted  up  and  lined  with  cement.     If  the  proper  quality  of 
cement  cement  is  used — such,  for  example,  as  is  placed  in  the  bottoms  of 

linings. 

iron  ships  or  on  the  bottoms  of  large  aquaria — and  carefully 

applied,  it  constitutes  an  insoluble  and  impervious  coating  which 

purification  will  last  for  many  years.      Iron  tanks  are  commonly  used  with- 

contlctwitfi  out  such  lining,  and  while  the  water  is,  if  anything,  purified 

n<  and  rendered  more  wholesome  by  direct  contact  with  the  iron, 

Rust,  the  presence  of  too  much  iron  rust  renders  it  undesirable  for 

household   purposes.     This  consideration  applies  especially  to 

small  tanks  containing  a  supply  only  equal  to  the  daily  con- 

Discoioration  sumption  of  one  or  two  families.     When  the  tanks  are  of  great 

rustlreltest  size>  as  *n  hotels  and  other  large  buildings,  the  surface  of  iron 

^tanks*  exposed  is  so  much  less,  in  proportion  to  the  cubic  contents 

of  the  tank,  than  in  small  ones,  that  no  perceptible  discolora- 

objectionto  tion  from  rust  is  likely  to  occur.     The  objection  to  small  iron 

m  tank!",  tanks  is  chiefly  found  in  the  fact  that  the  level  of  the  water  in 
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them  is  constantly  fluctuating,  and  that  they  are  drawn  upon  as 
freely  when  but  little  ivniains  and  that  little  charged  with  rust 
t'nuu  the  bottom  and  sides,  as  when  full.  Any  impervious  and  Lining«ror 
insoluble  coating  of  non-poisonous  composition  which  will  pro- 
tect the  metal  from  rust,  will  render  an  iron  tank  all  that  can 
be  desired. 

The  use  of  lead  as  a  lining  for  water  tanks  cannot  be  recom-  Leadunk*. 
nu'iidi'd  under  any  but  exceptional  conditions.  What  these  condi-  Action  of 

wateronlead. 

turns  are  need  not  be  considered  here,  as  the  action  upon  lead  of 
]><>taMf  waters  of  various  compositions  is  discussed  at  length  in 
the  chapter  following.     Untinned  copper,  yellow  metal,  gal  van-  c°pp«r.  brass 
i/.ed  iron  and  sheet  zinc  should  not  be  used.     Block  tin  is  good,  Block  tin. 
except  under  peculiar  conditions,  but  owing  to  its  cost  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  extensively  employed.     Other  things  being  equal,  a  soldered 
metal    which   can   be   used  without   having  exposed  soldered 
.>eani>,  is  better  than  one  which  cannot.     If  kept  full  and  clean,  wooden 

.          ,  11.  tanks  wlth- 

tanks  ot   cellar,  encumber  wood,  white  pine  and  certain  other  out  immgs. 
woods,  without  metallic  linings,  will  be   found  to  answer  the 
purpose  very  well. 

Tanks  should  be   kept  clean.     This  is  so  evident  a  truism  Tanks  should 
that  the  reader  may  smile  at  seeing  it  stated  thus  seriously  ;  but 
I  have  found,  from  somewhat  extensive  observation,  that  the 
duty  of  cleaning  them  is  commonly  neglected — often  for  long  Neglect, 
periods.      As  the  rule  they  are  placed  in  inaccessible  positions, 
and  are  rarely  examined  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  see  how 
much  water  they  contain.     The  dust  which  falls  into  them,  as  sediment, 
well  as  many  of  the  impurities  of  the  water,  settles  to  the  bot- 
tom and  clings  to  the  sides,  and   as  tanks  are  usually  so  con- 
structed that  they  cannot  completely  empty  themselves  through 
the  MT\  ice  pipe,  they  sometimes  accumulate  a  great  deal  of  dirt 
of    verv    miscellaneous   composition.     This   almost    invariably  Tankstntene- 

mcnts  and 

occurs  in  houses  divided  into  "  French  flats,"  or  let  by  floors  to  apartment 
several  families.     In   houses   of  the  former  class,  the  tank  is 
usually  under  the  care  of  a  janitor,  who  probably  pays  no  further 
attention  to  it  than  to  see  that  it  is  full ;  in  houses  let  by  floors 
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or  apartments,  the  condition  of  the  tank  is  the  business  of  no 

Examination  one  in  particular,  and  it  is  seldom  looked  at.  Not  long  ago  I 
'  was  prompted  by  curiosity  to  examine  the  tank  from  which 
was  drawn  all  the  water  used  by  two  families  occupying  the 
two  upper  flats  in  a  very  elegant  building  in  New  York.  It 
was  filled  and  drained  through  lead  pipes,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  the  employment  of  lead  is  usual  in  plumbing 
work.  The  water  was  raised  by  a  pump  in  the  cellar,  operated 

construction  by  a  small  caloric  engine.  The  tank  was  a  wooden  box  lined 
with  sheet  zinc  soldered  at  the  corners,  and  between  what  may 
be  called  the  high  and  low  water  levels — the  tank  was  never 
quite  full  nor  quite  empty — the  metal  was  much  corroded.  The 

character  of  color  of  the  bottom  and  sides  was  so  peculiar  that  I  climbed  into 

sediment.  -^  ^.-^  great  difficulty,  after  drawing  off  the  water,  and  found 

that  the  bottom  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  soft,  oozy  mud  two 

inches  deep.     A  similar  coating  covered  the  sides  to  a  hight  of 

Quantity,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.     This  mud,  of  which  nearly  half   a 

barrel  was   removed,    I  found,  upon  examination  under  the 

composition,  microscope,  to  be  composed  largely  of  earthy  sediment  and 
organic  matter.  From  the  fibrous  appearance  of  the  latter,  I 
concluded  that  it  was  principally  the  lint  of  carpets,  drawn  up 
by  the  ascending  current  through  the  well-hole  into  which  the 
room  containing  the  tank  was  ventilated.  The  thick  deposit  of 
fluffy  dust  on  the  edge  of  the  tank  indicated  the  amount  which 
must  have  fallen  into  it.  Exposed  to  the  air  for  twenty-four 
hours,  this  composite  mud  became  offensive  to  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  by  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  when  partially  dried  by  evap- 
oration, it  had  become  mouldy.  In  the  eighteen  months  dur- 
ing which  the  house  had  been  occupied,  no  one.  had  thought  of 
examining  the  tank,  and  the  two  families  had  continually 
drank  the  water  decanted  from  this  unwholesome  sediment 
Tanks  sup-  without  even  filtering  it.  In  all  houses  supplied  from  tanks 

with  pumps,  there  should  be  pumps  upon  each  floor  occupied  by  a  family, 
to  lift,  from  the  level  to  which  its  head  will  carry  it,  all  the 
water  needed  for  drinking  or  cooking. 
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But  the  sediment  was  not  the  only  evil  discovered  during  my 
inspection  of  the  tank  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  floor  on 
which  it  was  placed  was  divided  into  a  drying  room,  three  bed- 
rooms for  servants,  and  the  tank  room,  in  which  was  also  the 
servants'  water-closet.  They  stood  side  by  side,  and  the  water-  conjunction 
closet  was  as  bad  as  one  could  be.  It  was  a  cheap,  loose-jointed  cfo 
pun  closet,  so  much  out  of  order  that  half  enough  water  to  seal  tank* 
it  would  cause  the  pan  to  drop.  The  soil  pipe  of  the  house 
ended  at  this  closet,  and  was  without  ventilation.  As  a  conse- 


quence,  the  closet  was  extremely  offensive,  and  the  door  of  the  co 
tank  room  was  kept  closed  by  the  servants  so  that  the  smell 
should  not  penetrate  to  their  bedrooms.  From  what  has 
already  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  capacity  of 
water  for  absorbing  gaseous  impurities,  it  is  evident  that  this 
startling  juxtaposition  of  foul  water-closet  and  water  tank  was 
an  evidence  of  the  utter  disregard  of  sanitary  conditions  which 
characterizes  much  of  the  contract  building  of  the  present  time. 

In  the  constmction  of  all  kinds  of  cisterns  and  tanks  for  the  Waterin 
storage  of  water  used  for  drinking  (and  it  may  be  assumed  that  £nf^^f 
the   water  constituting  the   principal  supply  of  a  house  will  <*>ntamina- 
sometimes  be  drank,  or  used  by  careless  servants  in  the  kitchen, 
however  impure  it  may  be),  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
guard  against  the  poisoning  of  the  water  by  the  gases  of  decom- 
posing organic  matter  in  sewers  and  cesspools.     It  is  a  well  organic  im- 
understood  and  generally  accepted  fact  that  the  poisoning  of  sewer  gas. 
water  1>\  >ewage  or  the  gaseous  emanations  therefrom,  is  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  sickness.     The  poisoning  of  the  water  in  tunk> 
may  occur  in  a  variety  of  ways.     Gases  of  a  poisonous  character 
may  find  their  way  into  tanks  through  overflow  pipes  carried 
into  soil  pipes  and,  under  some  circumstances,  through  service 
pipes.       These  dangers  are  easily  avoided  by  an  intelligent 
arrangement  of  the  plumbing  work.     The  only  way  to  keep 
dust  out  of  tanks  seems  to  be  to  cover  them.     Covers,  if  used,  c^,^ 
should  be  light,  tight-jointed  and  easily  removed,  and  ventila-  ventilation. 
tion  should  be  secured  by  means  of  air  pipes.     Water,  when 
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purification  stored  in  casks  or  other  closed  vessels,  seems  to  undergo  a  sort 

of  waterin      ,  .„    .  i  i  •    i  r     -j. 

tanks,  of   purifying  process,  bj  which   many  of   its  impurities   are 

thrown  down  as  a  sediment.     Sailors  assert  that  water  clears 

itself  by  "  working,"  after  the  manner  of  wine  or  liquors.      This 

is  not  strictly  true,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the  impurities  held 

mechanically  suspended  in  water  are  thrown  down  under  these 

conditions,  and  it  becomes  really  purer  and  more  wholesome 

than  when  fresh.     If  we  can  exclude  dust  and  give  sufficient 

time  for  settling,  water  is  pretty  sure  to  be  improved  in  quality, 

unless  contaminated  by  contact  with  the  vessel  containing  it. 

cisterns  for      In  this  country,  cisterns  in  the  rural  districts  are  commonly 

*'  built  underground,  of  brick  and  cement.     Many  country  houses 

objections  to  have  these  large  underground  cisterns,  and  are  supposed  to  be 

unclercrround.  »  V    ^  •  «i  •  •          1 1  /• 

cisterns,  provided  with   every   convenience   necessary  in   the   way   of 
water  supply.     Yet  instead  of  having  to  pump  water  into  the 
house  and  carry  it  about  in  pails,  it  should  run  in  and  dis- 
tribute itself  in  pipes.     There  is  no  difficulty  in   securing  this. 
Elevated  Small  tanks,  supported  at  a  sufficient  elevation   to   give  the 

^  required  head,  are  as  easily  filled  from  roofs  as  cisterns  under 
casks  and  ground.     Thoroughly  washed  molasses  hogsheads  or  wine  casks, 

8'  are  probably  the  best  tanks  which  can  be  used  in  lieu  of  under- 
ground cisterns.  Painted  outside  and  partly  filled  with 
water,  they  will  shrink  but  little ;  the  water  will  be  perfectly 
protected  from  dust  and  foul  vapors,  and  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger of  metallic  poisoning.  If  a  single  cask  or  hogshead  is  not 
large  enough,  two  or  more  can  be  used,  connected  by  pipes  at 
the  bottom.  Each  one  should  be  vented  separately  by  a  small 
pipe.  Protected  externally  by  paint,  and  closed  so  that  evapo- 
ration cannot  take  place,  a  small  quantity  of  water  will  protect 
them  from  shrinkage,  and  save  very  much  of  the  annoyance  of 
above-ground  cisterns.  Water  from  the  roof  should  be  led  to 
them  directly,  so  that  any  shower  may  fill  them  before  running 
into  the  cisterns  below  ground, 
washing  Provision  should  always  be  made  for  allowing  the  flow  from 

t8'  the  roof  to  run  off  without  entering  either  cisterns  or  tanks, 
because   it  frequently  happens  that   after   some  time   of   dry 
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weather,  dust  and  dirt  accumulate  in  the  gutters,  and  until  they 

have  been  washed  out  it  is  not  best  to  attempt  to  save  the  water. 

Uc-iilo  providing   overflow  pi|>e>,  a  wa.-tc    pipe  taken  from  tlie 

very    bottom    of    a    tank    is   convenient,  for    through    it   much 

of   the   dirt   may  he  drawn    off   and  clearer   water   left  above. 

Where  a  bottom  waste  pipe  can  be  provided  for  large  cisterns,  waate  pij** 

much  dirt  can  be  ^ot  rid  of   by  stirring  the  bottom  a  little,  and 

then,  by  opening  the  waste-way  it  tlows  out,  while  a  large  part 

of  the  water  is  saved.      In  some  houses  the  tanks   are  placed  on  »afw. 

a  large  sheet  of  zinc,  which  has  its  edges  turned  up  an  inch  or 

an  inch  and  a  half,  so  as  to  form  a  shadow  basin.     This  is  inclined 

a  little,  and  at  one  corner  is  connected  by  a  small  pipe  with  the 

waste  pipe.     Any  leakage  is  thus  disposed   of  without  going 

down  through  the  house  and  perhaps  doing  damage  to  plaster- 

ing and  furniture. 

The  cost  of  setting  up  a  tank  of  this  sort  is  not  necessarily  cost  of 
great.     An  ordinary  tinman  can  d<>  it  if  a  plumber  is  not  to 


had.  In  fact,  any  one  who  can  set  a  pump  and  make  the  con- 
nection may  set  up  a  barrel  in  an  upper  part  of  the  house,  bring 
in  the  water  to  it  by  a  pipe  from  the  eaves  and  carry  another 
•)ipe  down  to  the  kitchen.  Connections  with  the  wood  are  not 
litficult,  and  if  the  tinsmith  cannot  achieve  a  wiped  joint,  a 
.ei-y  ^(M.d,  though  not  very  handsome  one,  maybe  made  with 
tin-  >oldering  biHt.  A  flange  around  the  end  of  the  pipe  givr.- 
means  f..r  making  a  joint  with  the  wood. 

The  size  of  a  tank  to  hold  the  water  falling  upon  a  given  roof 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  carefully  considered.      The  average  cUtern" 
rainfall  in  the  Northern  State.-  may  be  taken  at  about  48  inches 
per  year.     That  is,  if  all  the  water  that  falls  on  a  given  surface  Arenge 
in  a  year  were  saved,  and  none  lost,  we  should  have  a  depth  *" 
of  4  feet.     This  supply  is  nut  very  evenly  distributed   through 
the  year.     Sometime*  we  get  2  or  3  inches  in  a  day,  or  even 
more,  and  then  there  are  several  weeks  without  a  shower.  Could 
we  make  <>ur  tank  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  rainfall  on  a  roof 
we  .-hould  be  very  well  off,  but  as  we  cannot  always  do  this  we 

must  make  some  calculations  as   to  the  amount  of  water  that 
LO 
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falls  and  what  we  wish  to  use  eacli  day.  The  average  amount 
of  rain  falling  in  the  United  States  may  be  estimated  at  about 
36  inches,  or  say  3  inches  per  month.  For  most  parts  of  the 
country  this  will  be  an  outside  estimate,  for  in  some  months 
there  will  be  no  rain  and  in  others  it  may  reach  even  6  inches. 
Amount  of  Now,  getting  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  roof,  we  multiply 

water  collect-  r  J 

eu  on  roofs,  them  together  and  find  the  surface  upon  which  we  are  to  gather 
our  water.  This  will  be  exact  if  the  roof  is  not  of  too  sharp  a 
pitch.  "When  the  roof  is  sharp  the  size  on  the  ground  plan  must 
be  taken.  Half  the  area  of  the  roof  in  square  feet,  multiplied 
by  7'4  will  give  us  the  greatest  amount  of  water  in  gallons  which 
we  can  expect  to  catch  in  any  one  month,  while  the  average 
will  be  one-half  of  this  amount.  If  we  have  a  roof  of  20  feet 
by  40,  from  which  we  mean  to  take  water,  we  shall  have  800 
square  feet,  half  of  this  is  400,  which,  multiplied  by  7'4,  is  2960-0 
gallons — the  greatest  amount  of  water  we  are  likely  to  obtain, 
and  1480  gallons  about  the  average  quantity  that  we  shall  have 
for  storage.  By  a  simple  calculation  like  this  we  get  at  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  expected.  If  in  this  case  we  find  room 
for,  say,  four  63-gallon  casks,  we  find  that  we  shall  have  storage 
for  252  gallons,  or,  say,  one-sixth  of  the  water  that  falls.  The 
remainder  will  then  be  available  for  the  cistern  below  ground. 
If  there  was  room  for  but  one  of  the  63  gallon  casks,  we  could 
then  use  about  two  gallons  per  day  the  year  round,  and  never 

Droughts,  run  dry  save  in  the  most  extreme  cases.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that  there  are  occasional  months  of  drought,  and  that  our 
storage  must,  if  possible,  be  large  enough  to  make  up  for  this, 
we  can  easily  arrive  at  some  idea  of  what  amount  can  be  used 
daily,  and  what  would  be  needed  to  take  us  over  seasons  of 
drought.  This  subject  is  further  considered  in  Chapter  IX. 

Amount  of  Iii  computing  the  value  of  snow,  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume 
that  twelve  inches  of  snow  will  make  one  inch  of  water  in 

!,• 

melting. 

In  the  chapter  on  "Elementary  Hydraulics  Applicable  to 
Plumbing  Work,"  will  be  found  many  facts  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  tanks  and  cisterns. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
THE   CHKMISTRY  OF  PLUMBING. 

In   this   chapter  it  is  my  purpose  to  consider  some   facts  ^e  fleld  of 
relating  to  the  chemical  action  of  water  on  metals  with  which  lnqulry- 
every   plumber    should    be    familiar.     These   facts   will   bear  its  interest  to 
directly  upon  the  subject  of  service  pipes,  and  will  include  the  P 
action  of  water  upon  the  metals  principally  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pipes,  tank  linings,  kitchen  utensils,  &c.     As  lead  is  Lead, 
the  most  common  of  the  metals  used  in  plumbing,  it  will,  of 
course,  receive  the  largest  share  of  attention. 

"With  regard  to  the  safety  of  lead  pipes  for  the  conveyance  Diversity  of 
of  water,  there  exists  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  among  those  ,£^£j'£ad. 
claiming  to  be  authorities  in  chemistry.     For  example,  no  less  Franklin 
an  authority  than  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania declares,  in  its  official  publication  of  April,  1871,  that 
"  there  exists  no  authenticated  accounts  of  the  health  of  the 
numerous   towns   and   cities  supplied   by  leaden  distributory 
pipes  having  been  injuriously  affected."     A  direct  contradiction  Mass.Board 
to  this  statement  had  been  made  three  months  before  by  the  of  Health- 
Hoard  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  who  state  in  their  report  of 
January,  1871,  that  on  April  8th,  1870,  they  addressed  to  their 
correspondents    a    circular    asking    the    following    question: 
••  Have  any  cases  of  lead  colic  or  lead  paralysis  occurred  in  Lead  poison- 
your  town  or  district  in  which  you  have  been  able  to  trace  the  J^JUtt***"1 
origin   of  the  disease  to  water  pipes?'1     To  this  circular  170 
replies  were  received  from  as  many  different  places.     In   1  •'••_' 
towns  lead  pipes  were  used,  and  of  this  number  41  reported 
affirmatively  and  20  were  doubtful.     The  affirmative  cases  in 
the  41    towns  in    Massachusetts  were   de>cril»ed   in  the  report, 
and  the  record  is  very  valuable.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Eng-  EnirM«h sd- 
lish   Scientific  Commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  *E 
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of  the  action  of  water  on  lead,  made  in  their  report  the  remark- 
able statement  that  "  the  purest  water  analyzed  by  them  during 
an  extended  examination  as  to  the  most  available  source  from 
which  to  supply  the  city  of  London,  came  from  a  lake  which 
received  all  the  washings  from  neighboring  lead  mines. 

In  recounting  the  history  of  the  use  of  lead  pipe,  authorities 
M.  Belgrand  again  contradict  each  other.     In  support  of  the  use  of  lead  for 
water  conduits,  M.  Belgrand,  during  some  remarks  before  the 
French  Academy  a  few  years  ago,  alluded  to  the  antiquity  of 
Lead  pipes  in  this  metal.    According  to  Varron,  the  first  aqueduct  for  convey- 
'"'  ing  the  Appian  water  to  Koine  was  constructed  in  311  B.  C. 
From  that  time  leaden  conduits  have   been  constantly  used. 
The  entire  water  service  in  the  interior  of  ancient  cities  was  of 
lead.     Each  cistern  had  a  branch  pipe  which  tapped  a  local  pri- 
vate reservoir,  which  was  a  kind  of  distributing  cistern  for  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  section.     The  public  fountains 
were  supplied  in  the  same  manner.     The  public  water  service 
which  connected  the  public  reservoir  with  the  private  reservoir 
Paris.  was  always  of  lead.     This  mode  of  distribution,  which  necessi- 
tated very  long  leaden  conduits  for  private  dwellings,  has  been 
used  in  Paris  until  quite  recently.    It  is  yet  employed  in  Rome 
and  some  other  cities,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
iron  mams,  tury  the  public  water  service  was  of  lead.    The  employment  of 
creatdura-  cast  iron  mains  only  became  general  in  1782.     There  were,  in 
OIpipes  *n  fac^  found  in  Paris  a  few  years  ago  leaden  conduits  laid  during 
France-  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  1180-1223.     With  these  facts  in 
3eig»nd's  view,  Belgrand  makes  this  decided  assertion  :     "  Until  quite 
ton*  recently  no  one  has  seen  the  least  danger  in  the  use  of  lead. 
Neither  Pliny,  nor  Frontin,  nor  any  other  ancient  historian  has 
mentioned  anything  resembling  a  case  of  lead  poisoning.     It  is 
only  during  the  last  few  years  that  certain  persons  have  sought 
to  alarm  the  public  by  showing  that  the  use  of  lead  conduits  is 
dangerous."     But  while  this  eminent  authority  thus  endeavors 
to  plead  some  of  the  facts  of  history  in  behalf  of  the  900  miles  • 
of  lead  pipe  in  the  city  of  Paris,  he  omits  to  notice  others  quite 
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damaging  to  his  line  of  proof.     For  instance,  it  is  not  tme  that  contradictory 
the  dangerous  character  of  lead  was  not  suspected  in  ancient  '* 
times.     Vitruvius,  the  Roman  architect  (B.  C.  40),  forbade  the 
use  of   lead  for  carrying   water  on  account  of  its  poisonous 
qualities,  and  the  physician  Galen  (A.  D.  130)  condemned  the 


u.-e  of  lead  as  a  dangerous  matt-rial  for  water  conduits.     Apart,  Remarkable 

i  .  ...  ,  r    U*e  of  lead 

however,  from    the    mere   statements  of  ancient  authors,  M.  pipe  m  Paru. 


presents  some  remarkable  cases  of  the  preservation  of 
lead  pipes.  He  states  that  portions  of  the  public  water  service 
arc-  taken  up  from  time  to  time,  and  that  "their  interior  surface 
is  always  smooth  and  shows  no  traces  of  corrosion."  He  sub- 
mitted for  the  examination  of  the  Academy  two  pieces  of  lead 
pipe,  one  taken  from  a  conduit  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
which  was  laid  in  1670.  After  this  period  of  more  than  200 
yean,  the  impressions  of  the  sand  of  the  mould  in  which  the 
pipe  was  cast  were  distinctly  visible  in  the  metal.  The  other 
sample  was  not  quite  so  old. 

In  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  facts  apparently  so  contra-  Danger  of 
dictory,  we  are  met  by  a  variety  of  results  which,  viewed  with-  ciu^n/from 
out  their  connections,  seem  to  leave  the  problem  unsolved.     In 
estimating  the  value  of  such  results,  however,  it  must  be  borne  Laboratory 
in  mind  that  in  the  laboratory  we  can  only  operate  on  small 
portions  of  lead  and  small  quantities  of  water.     We  also  find  it 
difficult  to  place  the  two  substances  in  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions as  they  exist  in  practice.     Waters  which  in  the  laboratory 
seem  to  corrode  the  lead  very  slightly,  often  act  very  vio- 
lently on  the  pipes  through  which  they  are  conveyed.     Here,  uncertainty 
then,  is  a  very  important  source  of  error  in  our  investigations.  inre«tigatiuM 
The  subject,  therefore,  abounds  in  uncertainties.     The  chemi>t 
can  state  as  a  general  fact  That  water,  under  some  circumstances, 
will  act  on  lead,  but  it  is  difficult  to  tell  in  advance  how  much 
lead  a  given  water  will  dissolve.     The  physician  is  also  met  by  8n*»ptibmty 
a  still   more   puzzling   fact,   viz.,   that   different   persons   are  toning. 
differently  affected  by  given  quantities  of  lead. 
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Physical      The  physical  properties  of  lead  are  such  as  to  peculiarly 

or  lead,  adapt  it  for  use  as  a  material  for  water  pipes — so  far,  at  least,  as 

convenience  of  manipulation   and   cheapness  are   concerned. 

These  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  them 

chemical  here.     It  is  important,  however,  to  know  its  chemical  composi- 

composltlon.     .  . 

tion,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  some  of  the  impuri- 
ties contained  in  the  ordinary  lead  of  commerce.     It  alloys 
impurities  in  very  readily  with  tin,  bismuth  and  antimony.     In  its  crude 

the  lead  of  .  „    . 

common  use.  state  it  usually  contains  some  01  its  own  oxide  mechanically 
mixed  with  it.  This  impairs  its  malleability  and  ductility,  but 
increases  its  resistance  to  pressure.  Commercial  lead  usually 
contains  also  metallic  impurities.  Hard  lead  owes  its  hardness 
Reich's  to  the  presence  of  antimony.  The  following  analyses  of 
various  kinds  of  lead,  by  Dr.  Reich,  are  trustworthy  : 


Metals. 

German  Lead. 

Hard 
Lead. 

Antimonial  L«ad. 

Eaw. 

Eefined. 

First 
Specimen  . 

Second 
Specimen  . 

97.92 
1.36 
0.72 
•  0.07 
0.25 
0.49 

99.28 
0.16 
traces 
0.05 
0.25 
0.53 

87.60 
7.90 
2.80 
traces 
0.40 

90.76 
1.28 

7-31 
0.13 

0-35 

87.60 
0.40 
ii.  60 
traces 
traces 

Iron        .      .        

Copper.  .  . 

Silver  

water  cor-      It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  water  corrodes  lead  with  a  vigor 
proportion  to  proportioned  to  its  purity.     This  was  the  theory  of  Sir  Robert 
its  purity.  chrjgtigon,  one  of  the  early  experimenters  in  this  department 
of  chemistry,  and  it  has  been  sustained  fey  more  recent  investi- 
-  gations.     In  experiments  made    by  the   English   commission 
appointed   to    investigate    this    subject,    it   was    found    that 
pure  water  in  contact  with  lead  for  24  hours  became  highly 
poisonous. 

M.Besnonon      A  very  clear  explanation  of  the  action  of  water  on  lead  was 

of  lead  presented   before   the   French   Academy  of   Sciences   by  M. 

Besnon.     He  says:     "Rain  water  and   distilled  water  attack 


" 
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lead  recently  cut  with  great  rapidity,  and  form  upon  the  sur- 
face and  in  the  water  a  white,  partially  crystalline  precipitate. 
The  steam  formed  in  the  distillation  of  fresh  or  salt  water 
attacks,  in  condensing,  the  coolers  composed  of  an  alloy  of  tin 
and  lead.  On  the  first  day  of  the  operation  a  greater  quantity 
of  lead  is  taken  from  the  surface  than  on  following  days."  For 
example,  in  M.  Besnon's  experiments  the  quantity  of  lead  dis- 
covered in  the  water  after  the  first  day's  distillation  amounted 
to  2'1T  grains  to  the  gallon.  This  proportion  was  decreased  to 
1*82  grains  per  gallon  on  the  third  day.  In  the  distillation  of 
water  for  pharmaceutical  purposes  the  same  thing  takes  place. 
Consequently,  such  preparations  as  the  extract  of  orange  flow- 
ers, brandy,  &c.,  contain  traces  of  lead. 

The  action  of  pure  water  on  lead  has  been  regarded  as  a  sub-  Action  of 
ject  of  great  importance  by  the  French  experimenters,  and  the  on^Zte 
results  of  their  experiments  are  very  interesting  and  conclusive. 
M.  La  Pierre  states  that  he  passed  a  current  of  steam  through  M.  La  Pierre's 

experiments. 

a  horizontal  lead  coil,  which  was  conducted  into  a  reservoir  con- 
taining water.  The  admission  of  the  steam  and  the  amount  of 
the  water  in  the  reservoir  were  regulated  in  such  a  manner 
that  only  a  portion  of  the  steam  was  condensed,  while  the  rest 
escaped  to  the  atmosphere.  To  cleanse  the  coil,  steam  was 
passed  through  it  for  eight  hours.  Steam  was  then  allowed  to 
circulate  slowly  through  the  coil  for  three  days.  The  water 
obtained  by  condensation  had  a  cloudy  and  milky  appearance, 
and  gave  a  deposit  of  the  carbonate  of  lead.  The  water  so 
collected  was  filtered,  and  the  residue  amounted  to  5'22  grains 
per  gallon  of  water.  The  water,  after  filtering,  did  not  give 
very  satisfactory  indications  of  lead,  showing  that  the  corrosion 
of  lead  by  distilled  water  gives  an  insoluble  powder — a  very 
important  fact.  M.  La  Pierre  treated  this  filtered  water  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  then  filtered  again.  The  latter 
reagent  gave  a  very  slight  precipitate  of  lead,  which  was  left 
on  the  filter  paper.  The  water  coming  from  the  second  filtra- 
tion was  evaporated,  and  even  this  gave  a  residue  of  lead 
amounting  to  one-quarter  grain  to  the  gallon. 
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impurities  It  has  been  argued  that  such  experiments  do  not  prove  that 
water,  absolutely  pure  water  does  not  attack  lead,  but  that  the  "water 
obtained  by  distillation,  not  being  perfectly  pure,  acts  violently 
by  reason  of  th§  presence  of  certain  salts.  For  instance,  ordi- 
nary distilled  water  contains  traces  of  nitric  or  nitrous  acids,  in 
combination  with  ammonia,  forming  nitrite  and  nitrate  of 
ammonia.  These  salts  are  volatile,  and  pass  over  with  the  steam 
during  the  process  of  distillation.  They  act  vigorously  on 
lead,  forming  nitrite  and  nitrate  of  lead,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
are  converted  almost  immediately  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air  into  carbonate  of  lead.  This  is  not  of  great  importance,  for 
as  water  obtained  by  ordinary  distillation  is  as  pure  as  any  found 
in  nature  or  used  in  ordinary  operations,  we  are  not  interested 

r>r.  christi-in  water  purer  than  this.  Dr.  Christison  seems  to  have  settled 
18  rnents.  tliis  question  very  satisfactorily.  He  added  to  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  some  potash,  which  combines  with  nitric  and  nitrous 
acids,  forming  compounds  not  volatile.  He  then  distilled  the 
water,  taking  great  care  to  prevent  the  access  of  impurities 
from  other  sources.  He  subjected  some  lead  to  the  action  of 
water  thus  obtained,  and  found  that  its  action  was  even  more 
vigorous  than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  distilled  water  of  the 
laboratory. 

AIT  m  water       The   action   of   air  in  facilitating  the  corrosion  of  lead  by 

water,  is  probably  very  important.     If  a  sheet  of  lead  with  a 

bright  surface  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  freshly  boiled  distilled 

water,  and  the  vessel  be  tightly  closed  so  that  no  air  can  obtain 

access  to  it,  the  metal  will  remain  for  a  long  time  with  scarcely 

any  symptoms  of  tarnishing.     But  if  the  vessel  is  uncovered, 

the  water  immediately  begins  to  absorb  air,  and  soon  the  luster 

of  the  metal  is  dimmed  and  small  scales  of  oxide  of  lead  begin 

corrosion  at  to  form  upon  it.     If  a  sheet  of  lead  is  partially  submerged  in 

he partial  water  in  an  open  vessel,  there  will  be  found  upon  it  after  some 

lon*  days,  at  the  line  where  the  lead  meets  the  surface  of  the  water, 

yellowish  white  crystals  of  hydrate  of  lead,  with  crystals  of  the 

carbonate  of  lead  also.     This  line,  of  course,  marks  the  place 
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where  both  air  and  water  act  on  the  lead  at  once.     Atrain,  if  a  Atmospheric 
piece  of  lead  with  a   bright  surface  be  exposed  to  a  dry  atmos- 
phere, and  another  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  latter  has  become  famished  by  the  formation  of  a  bluish- 
gray  coating,  while  the  former  remains  bright. 

There  is  no  lack  of  facts  to  prove  that  air  is  an  effective  Air  and  water 
auxiliary  to  water  in  its  action  on  lead.  These  facts,  while 
demonstrating  the  theory,  no  less  prove  its  practical  importance. 
M.  Bobierre  remarks  that  "  when  the  lead  sheathing  of  a  vessel  M.  Bobierre. 
is  corroded  and  perforated  by  the  action  of  water,  the  damage 
is  principally  sustained  at  the  water  line;  that  is,  where  the  corrosion  at* 
sheathing  is  alternately  subjected  to  the  action  of  water  and  the  water  line, 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  Those  portions  of 
sheathing  that  are  always  below  the  water  line  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, far  less  acted  upon."  In  a  paper  presented  by  the  same 
writer  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  mentions  a  very 
interesting  and  important  illustration  of  the  combined  action  of 
air  and  water.  His  attention  was  called  on  one  occasion  to  a  Example* 
leaden  reservoir  used  in  a  hydropathic  institution,  which  had 
been  eaten  through  with  holes.  The  corrosion  had  taken  place 
quite  rapidly,  although  the  lead  was  of  the  finest  quality.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  case  showed,  also,  that  there  was 
no  fault  in  the  workmanship  of  the  plumber.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  the  tank  was  often  entirely  empty  and  was  sub- 
sequently filled  by  a  stream  of  water  from  a  cock  3  feet 
above  that  portion  of  the  surface  which  the  falling  liquid 
struck.  Here  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  combined 
action  of  water  and  air,  and  the  re>ult  showed  the  effective- 
ness of  this  combination.  A  carbonate  of  lead  was  probably 
formed  upon  the  metal,  and  when  the  cock  was  turned  on 
this  coating  was  washed  away  from  the  one  spot  by  the  fall- 
ing water,  allowing  an  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  a 
fresh  coat  in  the  place  from  which  the  former  crust  was 
removed.  M.  Bobierre  also  states  that  on  being  called  in  a 
very  aggravated  case  of  lead  poisoning  in  Nantes,  he  discovered 
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that  the  lead  pipes  were  coated  internally  with  a  muddy  crust 
of  carbonate  of  lead.  He  found,  also,  that  the  pipe,  by  reason 
of  its  position  and  numerous  curves,  formed  in  certain  places 
air  traps,  thus  offering  all  the  facilities  for  an  active  oxida- 
tion. At  Nantes  such  a  case  of  poisoning  is  quite  uncommon, 
although  the  pipes  are  of  lead.  The  reason  for  such  immunity 
M.  Bobierre  finds  in  the  fact  that  the  metal  is  kept  constantly 
-  in  contact  with  water.  In  support  of  this  theory,  he  presented 
onciu8  to  the  French  Academy  the  results  of  a  very  interesting 
)ns'  experiment.  He  placed  two  lead  pipes  in  contact  with  distilled 
water  under  different  conditions.  One  was  completely 
immersed,  while  the  other  was  laid  so  that  half  should  be  in 
the  water  and  half  out  of  it.  He  also  placed  on  a  porcelain 
plate  a  little  conical  heap  of  crystalline  fragments  of  lead,  and 
then  added  water  to  a  depth  equal  to  half  the  hight  of  the 
metal.  After  eight  hours  the  water  in  the  vessel  containing 
the  tube  completely  submerged,  was  found  to  be  but  little 
affected  by  the  metal.  A  very  marked  reaction  was  obtained 
in  the  case  of  the  water  which  only  half  covered  the  tube.  In 
the  case  of  the  water  surrounding  the  broken  fragments,  the 
action  of  the  air  in  this  case  being  evidently  the  greatest,  the 
corrosion  had  been  so  vigorous  that  the  water  actually  appeared 
milky  from  the  carbonate  of  lead  held  by  it  in  suspension.  It 
is  a  question,  then,  of  considerable  importance  whether  the 
lead  is  exposed  to  the  alternate  action  of  water  and  air,  or  is 
always  in  contact  with  water.  "  What  is  true  of  a  pipe,"  says 
Bobierre,  in  speaking  of  the  action  of  water  on  lead,  "  would  be 
true  of  a  tank ;  and  a  pipe  which  is  always  kept  full  by  the 
pressure  of  the  water  in  a  reservoir  above  it,  is  less  liable  to 
corrosion  than  a  pipe  which  is  filled  by  a  pump  and  in  which 
the  water  does  not  remain  for  any  length  of  time." 
Moisture  and  It  is  known  that  when  lead  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  mois- 
ture and  air  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is  readily 
attacked.  Bloxam  states  that  the  lead  of  old  coffins  is  often 
found  converted  into  a  white,  earthy-looking,  brittle  mass  of 
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basic  carbonate,  with  a  very  thin   film  of  metallic  lead  inside 
of  it. 

The  corrosion  of  lead  pipes  is  often   facilitated   l>y  heat.     In  influene«of 
the  latter  part  of  18C9,  Dr.  Wallace,  in  an  address  before  the  MtavOH 
Glasgow  Philosophical  Society.  remarked  that  a  new  and  very  oni^u"1 
different  source  of  danger  was  revealed  hy  tin-  analysis  of  water  Dr.  waii»c«. 
taken  from  the  cisterns  in  various  parts  of  Glasgow.     It  was 
found  that   water  which   had   become  warm    by  remaining  in 
pipes  that  were  exposed  to  heat,  either  by  proximity  to  the 
usual  hot-water  pipes  or  otherwi.-e,  was  frequently  contaminated 
with  lead  to  such  an  extent  "as  to  render  the  use  of  the  water 
for  dietetic  purposes  dangerous."     Some  time  ago  we  had  a 


•  •  •  f  .ing  In  New 

pain  tul  illustration  of  this  new  source  of  danger  in  a  case  of  York. 
lead  poisoning  from  the  use  of  Croton  water.     An  elderly  gen- 
tleman in  this  city  was  completely  prostrated  by  paralysis.     His 
physician,  judging  that  his  symptoms  indicated  lead  poisoning, 
investigated  the  matter  and  discovered  that  the  patient  had 
been  using  wheaten  grits  for  dyspepsia,  and  that  the  cook  was 
accustomed  early  every  morning  to  soak  them  before  boiling. 
She  used  for  this  purpose  the  water  which  had  stood  in  the  hot- 
water  pipes  over  night.     It  is  probable  that  water  might  have 
been  drawn  from  the  cold-water  pipes  without  as  serious  mis- 
chief.    The  practice  is,  however,  one  which  all  housekeepers  Lead  pipes 
should  forbid,  and  the  rule  of  the  house  should  be  to  allow  the  emp^iedtf 
water  which  has  stood  for  several  hours  in  a  lead  pipe  to  be  run  8t*ff  ln* 

water. 

off  before  any  is  drawn  for  drinking  or  for  use  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  food. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Nichols  presents,  as  an  explanation  of  the  in- 


hypothec!*. 

creased  corrosive  energy  which  heat  imparts  to  water,  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  alternate  contractions  and  expansions  of  the 
pipe  produced  by  changes  of  temperature  cause  a  disarrange- 
ment in  the  particles  of  the  lead  and  a  change  in  its  mechanical 
structure.     A  physical  action,  according  to  this  theory,  develops  Physical  ac- 
or  accelerates  the  chemical  forces  which  previously  are  either  »tm*ch«Bi 
dormant  or  feeble      Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  it  is  impor-  °" 
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tant  to  be  sure  of  the  fact,  and  the  following  results  ot  an 
corroborative  investigation  by  the  same  professor  give  strong  evidence  of  the 

evidence.  ° 

possibility  of  a  dangerous  energy  being  awakened  in  water  by 
the  agency  of  heat.  A  sample  of  water  was  taken  from  the 
pipes  of  a  private  residence  in  Boston.  The  water  analyzed 
had  flowed  through  100  feet  of  tin-lined  pipe  and  then  through 
10  or  12  feet  of  lead  pipe.  The  pipes  had  previously  been  in 
use  for  six  months.  The  sample  gave  '029  grain  of  metallic 
lead  to  the  gallon,  or  only  '0342  part  in  100,000.  A  sample 
was  then  taken  in  the  same  residence  after  the  water  had  flowed 
through  40  additional  feet  of  lead  pipe  (hot-water  pipes), 
through  a  lead-lined  tank  and  an  ordinary  copper  boiler.  This 
sample,  on  analysis,  gave  '112  grain  to  the  gallon,  or  -191 
Mass.  ins.  of  part  in  100,000.  The  latter  results  from  water  which  had 
ogy'  flowed  through  only  50  feet  of  lead  pipe  (40  feet  being  hot), 
compare  very  strikingly  with  the  results  obtained  in  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
In  this  case  the  water  had  flowed  through  150  feet  of  cold  lead 
pipe  and  had  stood  in  the  pipes  for  14  hours.  The  water  then 
only  yielded  "057  grain  to  the  gallon,  and  after  enough  water 
had  been  removed  to  clear  the  pipes,  there  was  found  in  the 
sample  taken  only  -01 79  grain  to  the  gallon.  The  results  in 
the  case  of  the  hot-water  pipes  were,  therefore,  not  due  simply 
to  the  length  of  pipes. 

Prof.  Roscoe.  A  most  remarkable  and  conclusive  case  was  disclosed  by  Prof. 
Roscoe,  of  Manchester,  England,  in  November,  1874.  He 

unusual  case  states  that  he  had  received  from  a  surgeon  of  Manchester  a 
wnite  powder  taken  from  the  inside  of  the  covering  of  a  leaden 
Chester.  }10t-water  cistern.  The  interior  of  the  cover  presented  a  honey- 
combed surface,  and  in  many  places  stalactite  masses  hung 
down  which  were  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Manchester  water  has  been  found,  after  a  considerable 
experience  of  its  qualities,  to  be,  when  cold  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  quite  harmless  as  regards  lead.  In  this  case,  how- 
eyor,  an  extraordinary  activity  had  been  developed.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  powder  revealed  it  as  a  hydrocarbonate  of  lead. 
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Lead  oxide  (PbO) parts.  85-67 

Carbonic  ;u-i«l "  12'12 

Water..  «  2-21 


Total  ................................    100-00 

Prof.  Roseoe  presents  a  very  plausible  theory  for  this  action.  Ro«coe'«ex- 
He  thinks  that  the  powder  was  formed  by  the  action  of  water 
which  had  arisen  as  steam  from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
cistern  and  condensed  on  the  cover.  This  condensed  water 
would  be  very  pure  and  would  contain  air  in  solution,  which 
would  act  on  the  lead. 

A  simple  chemical  fact,  usually  but  little  considered,  adds  chemical 
weight  to  the  empirical  proof  presented  above.     I  have  already 


described  some  experiments  made  to  determine  the  action  on 

lead  of  the  hot  vapors  formed  by  the  distillation  of  sea  water. 

The-e  usually  contain  some  compound  of  magnesium,  generally  Mineral  «ut». 

the  chloride,  but  often  the  iodide,  bromide  and  sulphide,  and  the 

corrosive  action  of  these  salts  on  lead  is  always  increased  when 

assisted  by  air  and  when  their  temperature  is  raised  to  the  boil- 

ing point  of  water.    Of  all  the  inorganic  acids,  nitric  (aqua  for-  inorganic 

('••<  >  is  the  only  one  of  common  occurrence  that  acts  on  lead  under 

ordinary  circumstances.     Of  the  organic  acids  commonly  used,  organic  acid*. 

only  acetic  acid  corrodes  lead.     The  latter  acid  is  the  active  prin- 

ciple of  vinegar.     Sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  unless  highly  oiiofYitrioL 

concentrated,  has  so  little  effect  on  lead  that  stills  of  this  metal 

are  used  in  the  h'rst  concentration  of  the  acid.     Indeed,  a  little 

sulphuric  acid  present  in  water  acts  as  a  good  preventive  against 

the  corrosion  of  the  lead.     Carbonic  acid,  as  we  shall  see  here-  carbonic  acid 

after,  acts  on  a  moist  surface  of  lead  ;  but  I  use  the  term  acid  in 

this  connection  in  its  popular  acceptation.     Nitric  acid  does  not  xitrioacid. 

often  come  in  contact  with  lead,  but  the  fact  that  acetic  acid  Acetic  acid. 

corrodes  the   metal   is  of  importance.     Lead  faucets  have  f  re-  vinegar 

faucet*. 

(juently  been  used  for  vinegar  barrels,  and  as  good  vinegar 
should  contain  from  3£  to  4  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  there  is 
great  danger  in  this  practice.  Such  vinegar  unquestionably 
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contains  lead,  and  in  the  form  of  a  virulent  poison  known  as  the 
prof.Munroe.  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead).     Prof.  Chas.  E.  Munroe,  of  Har- 
vard University,  analyzed  two  samples  of  vinegar  that  had  been 
drawrn  from  a  cask  with  a  leaden  faucet.     One  sample  contained 
25  grains  of  sugar  of  lead  to  the  quart  and  the  other  144  grains 
prof.  HIII  of  sugar  of  lead  to  the  quart.     Prof.  Hill,  in  reporting  this  fact, 
mildly  characterizes  the  sale  of  such  poison  as  "  criminal  care- 
lessness."    Our  language  affords  somewhat  stronger  epithets 
appropriate  to  the  case. 

Lead  in  cider  Lead  is  found  sometimes  in  cider  and  other  liquors.  It  is 
a liquors!  due  in  these  cases  to  the  use  of  lead  in  certain  processes  of  their 
manufacture.  The  fermentation  which  takes  place  when  the 
juice  of  apples  is  converted  into  cider  results  in  the  production 
of  organic  acids,  and  if  the  process  is  carried  on  sufficiently 
long,  cider  vinegar  containing  acetic  acid  is  the  product.  A 
Dr.  Adams  case  °f  poisoning  by  lead  contained  in  cider  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
Horatio  Adams,  of  Waltham,  Mass.  The  person  so  afflicted 
exhibited,  after  drinking  the  cider,  the  usual  symptoms  of  lead 
colic,  which  were  afterward  followed  by  a  partial  paralysis  of 
his  extremities. 

Action  of  or-      Tne  action  of  organic  acids  on  lead  is  much  more  active  than 

feTd^re^c1- tuat   °^   in  organic   acids.     The   distinction    between   the   two 

"of  ino^ante  ^ermsj  organic  and  inorganic,  so  far  as  their  meaning  concerns 

acids.  us  m  this  discussion,  is  simple.     "We  find  in  lake  and  river 

organic  acids  water  various  acids  derived  from  the   decay  of  bodies   once 

rive^water!  organized.     Such  acids  are  called  organic,  whether  they  are 

derived  from  the  decay  of  animal  or  vegetable  organisms,  the 

latter,  however,  being  the  chief  source.     Vinegar  (acetic  acid) 

is  an  illustration,  since  it  is  formed  by  allowing  certain  bodies, 

as  wine   and  apple  juice,  to  ferment  or  decay  (fermentation 

being  an   operation   that   goes   on  in  the   process  of  decay). 

Organic  acids  of  various  constitution  are  formed  in  natural 

waters,  but  they  are  so  transient  in  their  character  that  before 

we  can  separate  them  from  the  water  in  which  they  exist  they 

have  changed  their  form.      As  the  decay  of  wine  produces 
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acetic  acid,  so  the  decay  of  wood  produces  formic  acid,  &c. 
These  acids  frequently  decompose  soon  after  their  formation  chanct«rof 
by  contact  with  other  bodies,  and  change  their  constitution.  °* 
SoiiH'times  they  are  soluble  in  water  and  color  it;  at  other 
times   they   are    insoluble   and   are   simply   suspended    in    it. 
These  vegetable  acids  are  very  powerful  in  their  action  on  lead.  Their  action 
They  induce  the  formation  of  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  equivalent  °D 
to  rusting  the  lead,  and  then  dissolve  the  oxide  (or  rust)  so 
funned.     Dr.  Samuel  L.  Dana,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  remarks  that  DT. Dana, 
he  has  found  vegetable  acids  so  abundant  in  the  Merrimac 
I  liver  as  to  dissolve  in  ~2\r  hours  as  much  lead  as  pure  water. 
The  vegetable  acids  also  act  upon  certain  insoluble  salts  formed 
on  the  lead  by  the  action  of  other  materials  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  cause  them  to  become  soluble.     Of  this  and  of  the 
general  subject  of  the  action  of  organic  matter  on  lead,  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  further  on. 

Potash  and  soda,  if  they  exist  in  water  in  very  small  quanti-  PoUu,nand 

do  not  act  continuously  on  lead.  They  corrode  it  very  •oda- 
energetically  at  first,  causing  the  formation  on  the  metal  of  an 
oxide  of  lead,  but  the  latter  is  soon  converted  by  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air  dissolved  in  the  water  into  carbonate  of  lead. 
This  forms  an  insoluble  coating  over  the  interior  surface  of  the 
pipe  and  defends  the  latter  from  corrosion.  If  the  alkalies 
e\i-t  in  greater  quantities  in  the  water,  another  effect  is  pro- 
duced. 

Water  which  has  been  affected  with  organic  matter,  as  is  the  organic 
case  when  it  comes  from  or  flows   in  the  vicinitv  of  vaults  or  lmPuritles 

In  water. 

cesspools,  is  often   very  strongly  alkaline.     The  alkali   in  this 
ca-c  i>  neither  pota.-h  nor  soda,  but  ammonia  in  various  combi- 
nations.    Such  waters  have  a  destructive  influence  on  lead  and 
ire  in  a  very  indirect  manner.      I  have  explained   that  the 
:<"i\  of  the  air  acts  on  the  lead,  forming  an  oxide  which  is 
somewhat  soluble  and  very  poisonous.     The  carl>onic  acid,  a  CMtH>MiU 
IM>  which  always  exi>ts  in  the  atmosphere  and  is  generally  die-0* to-d- 
solved  in  water,  usually  combines  with   this  oxide  of  lead  and 
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forms  a  carbonate  of  lead.  The  latter  operation  is  attended 
with  two  good  results  :  First,  the  carbonate  of  lead  is  insoluble 
and  therefore  not  to  be  feared  as  a  poison  ;  second,  it  is  formed 
as  coating  or  crust  on  the  interior  surface  of  the  lead  and  pre- 
Dissoived  vents  the  further  action  of  the  water  on  the  metal.  When, 

by  alkalies. 

however,  the  water  contains  potash,  soda,  ammonia  or  lime, 
these  alkalies  combine  with  the  carbonic  acid  and  prevent  its 
action  on  the  oxide  of  lead  formed  on  the  pipe  by  the  action  of 
the  water.     The  consequence  is  that  the  poisonous  oxide  of 
lead,  instead  of  being  carbonated,  is  carried  off  by  the  water 
and  a  fresh,  unprotected  surface  of  lead  is  left  to  be  corroded, 
indirect  ac-      The  alkalies,  as  I  shall  explain,  have   a  further  injurious 
iieTin  waten  effect  in  aiding  the  water  to  dissolve  salts  of  lead  formed  by 
certain  waters,  and  which,  being  insoluble,  would  otherwise 
ffrotect  the  metal.     The  action  is  indirect  but  very  corrosive. 
Lime.  Lime  acts  in  both  these  ways  with  great  energy,  and  although 
the  transparency  of  the  water  may  remain  unimpaired,  the  tests 
for  lead  will  reveal  it  in  large  quantities.     It  is  scarcely  pru- 
dent, then,  to  join  lead  pipes  with  cement.     A  number  of  cases 
have,  in  fact,  occurred  of  corrosion  of  lead  tanks  or  cisterns  by 
pieces  of  mortar  that  have  dropped  into  them,  the  lime  of 
which  causes  the  oxidation  of  the  metal.     Sometimes,  too,  a 
lead  pipe  is  laid  in  or  conducted  through  fresh  mortar,  which  is 
External  cor- frequently  moistened.     Here  an  outside  corrosion  goes  on  with 
pipes  in  great  vigor.     Considerable  quantities  of  fresh  mortar  are  fre- 
a'  quently  deposited  in  pipes  during  the  erection  of  buildings. 
The  open  ends  of  such  pipes  should,  therefore,  be  carefully 
closed  during  the  period  when  this  is  liable  to  occur. 
Natural  wa-      Water  as  we  usually  find  it  in  streams,  wells  and  springs,  is 

ters  not  pure. 

seldom  even  approximately  pure.  We  have  considered  the  man- 
ner in  which  pure  water  acts  on  lead,  and  it  is  necessary  now  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  the  presence  of  foreign  substances 
in  water  varies  this  action.  The  action,  of  course,  is  to  a  great 
degree  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  substance  it  contains  in 
solution.  It  is  important,  therefore,  as  well  as  interesting,  to 
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recall  for  a  moment  the  varied  composition  of  water  as  found 
in  different  part-  of  the  world. 

AVater  is  an  almost  universal  solvent.  As  it  falls  through  the 
air  it  dissolves  the  gases  that  are  in  the  atmosphere.  Rain  u^ 
water  is  the  nearest  approach  we  have  in  nature  to  pure  water. 
l»ut  it  generally  contains  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  and  has  Raln  wausr- 
lieen  found  to  hold  in  solution  even  sulphate  of  lime  and  organic 
matter  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin.  In  Paris  it  has  been 
found  to  contain  traces  of  iodine  and  phosphoric  acid.  Rain 
water  collected  near  the  sea  always  shows  traces  of  chlorides.  In 
cities  and  their  vicinity,  rain  water  is  usually  more  impure  than 
in  other  places.  The  first  rain  that  falls  during  a  storm  is  more 
impure  than  that  which  falls  afterward,  since  the  first  washes 
the  impurities  out  of  the  air.  Dr.  Dana  states  that  after  long-  oce»n MOU 
continued  observation  and  analysis  he  has  become  assured  that 
nearly  all  the  salts  of  the  ocean  are  found  in  rain  water — of 
course  in  minute  quantity.  The  amount  of  solid  matter  in  rain  soiidm»tt«r. 
water  he  estimates  at  1'603  grain  per  gallon.  This  is  a  very 
small  quantity,  but  from  this  basis  he  estimates  that  one  inch  of 
rainfall  yields  about  one  grain  of  solid  matter  per  square  foot, 
which  is  equal  to  6'268  pounds  per  acre.  These  figures  mount 
up  rapidly  when  he  states  that  at  the  rate  of  30  inches  annual 
rainfall  on  the  district  included  in  the  l-J.i'77  acres  of  Lake  La*ec... 

chltu&te* 

Cochituate  and  its  drainage  land,  there  are  deposited  LVJ7". 
1  ion nds  salt.  Thus  the  trifling  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  the 
rain  becomes  very  great  when  estimated  in  the  aggregate.  As 
soon  as  the  rain  reaches  the  earth  it  begin.-  it>  work  of  dissolv- 
ing away  portions  of  the  soil,  and  thereafter,  until  it  reaches 
the  sea — where  the  water  attains  its  greate.-t  density — it  keeps 
inerea.-ing  in  impurity.  The  character  of  the  water,  then,  i 
determined  by  the  soil  over  which  it  has  flowed.  The  puiv-t 
natural  water  is  generally  found  in  deep  lakes  and  in  slaty  and 
granitic  districts,  the  material  of  sn<-h  formations  being  very 
insoluble.  The  water  supplied  to  the  city  of  Glasgow  is  brought 
from  I.och  Katrine,  which  contains  only  two  grains  of  solid  I*** K»trto* 
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croton.  matter  to  the  gallon.     This  compares  very  favorably  with  the 

Croton  water  of  Xew  York,  which  contains  6'66  grains  to  the 

Thames  gallon,  or  the  Thames,  of  England,  which  contains  20  grains  to 

the  gallon.     The  solid  matter  dissolved  in  river  water,  such  as 

is  used  for  drinking,  varies  in  weight  from  6  to  50  grains. 

substances  Among  the  substances,  some  of  which  are  familiarly  known, 
river  water,  f ound  in  solution  in  the  water  of  rivers,  are  sulphate  of  soda 
(Glauber's  salt),  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia (Epsom  salt),  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  alumina,  chlor- 
ide of  sodium  (common  salt),  chloride  of  potassium,  carbonate 
of  lime  (chalk),  carbonate  of  magnesia  (common  magnesia),  car- 
bonate of  iron,  carbonic  acid,  silica  (sand),  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen (the  peculiar  ill-odored  gas  found  in  sulphur  waters),  phos- 
phate of  lime  (a  substance  found  in  bones),  bromides  and  iodides 
of  calcium  and  magnesium,  and  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 

impurities  stances.     Near  large  towns,  the  water  frequently  contains  salts 

derived 

from  towns,  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  (nitrates  and  nitrites)  and  ammonia, 
spring  and  Spring  and  shallow  well  waters  generally  contain  plenty  of  sul- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  but  little  salt.     The   solid 
matter  held  in  solution  often  amounts  to  150  grains  per  gallon. 
Artesian  Deep  or  artesian  wells  generally  contain*  from  50  to  70  grains 
of  solid  matter  per  gallon.     They  mostly  contain  a  remarkable 
proportion  of  soda  salts,  and  generally  carbonic  acid.      They 
usually  have  but  little  organic  matter  or  lime,  but  often  hold  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  phosphates  in  solution, 
unusual      If  water  did  not  sometimes  contain  unusual  ingredients  in 
in  water,  solution,  and  if  no  disturbing  local  causes  ever  operated,  the 
much-discussed  question  of  the  safety  of  lead  pipes  would  be  a 
very   simple   one.      But,  unfortunately,  water   often  contains 
matters  in  solution  which  change  the  order  of  chemical  action 
already  described,  and  cause  it  to  act  quite  rapidly  on  the  metal, 
often  destroying  it  altogether.     On  the  other  hand,  the  presence 
of  some  foreign  substances  in  solution  may  assist  in  the  pro- 
Most  waters  tection  which  some  waters  normally  exercise  on  lead.    Hundreds 
cor^osivcfac-  of  analyses  have  been  made  of  water  from  springs,  wells,  ponds, 
tiononiead.  j^^  and  open  reservojrg?  an(j  t^e  resuits  Of  these  examinations 
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clearly  demonstrate  that  most  waters  contain  substances  which 
render  safe  the nae  of  lead  pipe-.  K\  en  rain  water,  which  in 
its  pure  state  acts  on  lead,  becomes  sufficiently  impure  by  How- 
ing  over  roofs  and  being  collected  through  gutters,  especially  in 
large  towns,  to  he  incapable  of  vigorous  action.  Unless  their  Protective 
action  is  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  other  substancr- 
in  snth'cient  proportions,  the  carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphate- 
and  borates  exercise  a  protective  influence  over  lead.  On  the  corrosive 

Impurities 

contrary,    the    sulphurets    or   sulphides,    nitrates  and   nitrites, 
chlorides,  organic  matter  and  the  alkalies  impart  to  water  acor- 
'  ve  power  over  lead. 

AVell  water   usually  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  ni-  Nitrates  and 
trates  and  chlorides,  not  only  in  this  country,  but    in  Europe. 
Spring,  pond  and  river  waters  do  not  contain   so  much.     As  comwionof 
might  be  expected,  well  water  is   often  corrosive  to  lead,  thew»tar. 
nitrates  having  this  action.     Dr.  Dana  says  in  all  cases  which 
he  has  examined  where  lead  pipe  has  been  introduced  into  the 
well  for  the  purpose  of  a  conduit,  the  water  has  been  found  to 
contain  lead  years  after  the  pipe  was  first  used.     Such  pipes 
have  been  eroded  deeply,  and  in  many  instances  perforated  and 
thereby  rendered    useless.     Lead  pipes  used  in    wells  have,  in 
s.ime   cases,  been   perforated    in    six    months.      In  one   case   in  *£ 
Lowell  where  a  new  well  was  sunk  in  a  district  not  previously 
crowded  with    inhabitants   or  exposed  to  the   drainage  of  the 
locality,  the  lead  pipe  conducting  the  water  wa-  >o  eroded  as, 

at  the  end  of  three  year-,  to  h.-come  entirely  useless.  Xew 
pipe  was  ,-uppIicd  which  also  became  useless  at  the  end  of  about 
the  same  time,  and  the  third  set  of  pipe  (in  use  at  the  time  of 
writing)  requires  frequent  repair,  having  performed  nearly  the 
usual  service  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
erosion  to  go  on  within  the  pipe  until  the  film  of  lead  forming 
the  outer  boundary  of  a  pit  (or  cavity  on  the  interior  of  the 
pipe*  i-  t..o  thin  longer  to  sustain  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
AVhen  the  pump  is  first  partially  exhausted  of  air,  the  film  irives 
way,  bursting  inwardly.  The  plumber  having  mended  one 
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hole,  produces  another  in  the  attempt  to  "  catch  the  pump." 

Dr.  waii.  These  facts  are  not  peculiar  to  the  well  water  of  Lowell.     Long 

ago  Dr.  Wall,  of  Worcester,  England,  noticed  that  a  lead  pipe 

was  destroyed  in  about  three  years  by  water  at  a  farm  house. 

Dr.  Hayes.  Dr.  Hayes,  State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts,  confirms  these  facts 

by  similar  observations  on  lead  pipes  in  the  wells  of  Boston  and 

its  vicinity.     In  one  case  under  his  observation,  the  portion  of 

the  pipe  immersed  was  corroded  so  completely  that  it  separated 

Lead  poison-  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  well.     Cases  of  severe  lead  colic, 

Ing  from  well 

water,  paralysis  and  neuralgic  affections,  have  occurred  in  instances 
when  well  water  has  been  conveyed  through  lead.  Aside  from 
the  abundance  of  nitrates  in  such  waters,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  superior  activity  of  well  water  on  the  lead  is  the  greater 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  held  in  solution  in  such 
water.  This  is  on  account  of  its  coldness.  Gases  dissolve  more 
readily  in  cold  than  in  warm  water.  When  well  water  is 
brought  to  the  surface  and  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  the 
outer  air,  it  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid  and  becomes 

sprin?  water,  flat  and  insipid.  Spring  water  not  containing  so  much  of  the 
nitrates  and  the  chlorides,  is  less  energetic  in  its  action  on  lead. 
Cases  of  corrosion  do  occasionally  occur,  however.  An  instance 
is  related  of  a  minister  residing  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  who  was 
attacked  by  a  complication  of  affections  which  forced  him  to  go 
traveling  for  his  health.  He  returned  well  and,  unsuspicious 
of  the  cause  of  his  troubles,  began  again  the  use  of  the  same 
water  which  he  had  been  drinking  before  he  left.  He  was 
again  prostrated,  and  this  time  it  was  supposed  he  would  lose 
his  life.  The  water  was  examined  and  found  to  contain  lead. 
It  had  been  conveyed  in  a  lead  pipe  for  half  a  mile  from  a 
spring.  The  water  was  abandoned  and  the  disease  disappeared. 

The  chemical  The  chemical  law  by  which  the  dividing  line  is  drawn  be- 
inflnence  twcen  the  two  classes  of  salts,  those  on  the  one  side  protecting 
's'  tne  lead  and  those  on  the  other  promoting  corrosion,  is  simple, 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  explained  to  those  unfamiliar  with  chem- 
istry without  being  somewhat  elementary  and  explaining  the 
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meaning  of  the  terms  carbonates,  sulphates,  &c.  This  I  shall 
endeavor  to  do  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Antony  the  range  of  chemical  compounds  found  in  nature  or  Acid*. 
produced  in  art.  is  a  class  of  bodies  called  acids.     Many  of  them 
arc   familiarly  known    in    the   practice,   of    the   mechanical   art.-. 
Sulphuric  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  is  an  instance,  sulphuric 
It  is  very  corrosive  and  will  combine  with  most  of  the  metals 
quite    readily.      When    sulphuric    acid   thus    combines    with  a 
metal,    the    combination  is  termed  a  sulphate   of   that   metal. 
Thus   sulphuric   acid   combines   with   zinc   and  forms   a   sul-  sulphate* 
phate    of    zinc    (white    vitriol),    a    substance    much    used     in 
calico  printing,  and  as  a  medicine.     Sulphuric  acid  also  com- 
bines with  lime  and  forms  sulphate  of   lime  (gypsum),  a  sub- 
.-tance  often  contained  in  solution  in  water.     It  must  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  although  sulphuric  acid  is  a  very  corrosive 
aci«l,  it    loses   this  property  when   it  combines  with  anything, 
such  as  lime.      Nitric  acid  is  another  illustration  of  this  class  of  Nitric  acid. 
bodies.     It  is  also  corrosive,    and  is  known  in  commerce  as 
,i,fn,i  fort'i*.      When  nitric  acid  combines  with  anything — for  Nitrate*, 
example,  lime  or  potash — we  call  the  combination  nitrate.     In 
the  cases  mentioned,  we  say  nitrate  of  lime  or  nitrate  of  potash. 
The  combination  has  lost  the  properties  of  the  acid,  for  when 

an  acid  ( ibi nes  with  a  base,  as  the  potash   or  lime  would  be 

called  by  chemists,  each  neutralizes  the  other  and  the  compound 

ha-  entirely    new  properties.      Carbonic,   acid    forms  carbonates  carbonic  acid 

when    it   combines  with  a  base.     For  instance,  chalk    is  a  com- carbonate*. 

bination  of  carbonic  acid  and  linu — a  carbonate  of  lime.      I'ho--  Phoephoric 

phone  acid,  which  is   formed  whenever  the  phosphorus  end  of  ** 

a  lucifer  match   burns,  forms   phosphates.      There   e\i.-ts   in   the  Phosphate*. 

human  bones  a  substance  called  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  compound  of  phosphoric  acid  and  linn-.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  borates  as  a  class  of  substances  that  exercise  a 

protective  intluen n  lead.      1  an  instance  of  a  borate  ;  Borax. 

chemically    it    :-   known    a>    Korate  of  •  soda.       The    termination  Th»t«rmina 
"  ate  "  indicates  that   .-ome   acid   has   combined  with  something 
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else  called  a  base.  Such  terms  as  chloride  and  sulphide  also 
The  termina-  mean  that  an  acid  lias  combined  with  a  base,  but  the  ter- 
mination "  ide  "  shows  that  it  is  another  kind  of  acid  that  has 
entered  into  combination.  Chloride  of  iron  would  mean  that 
an  acid  known  as  hydrochloric  acid  has  combined  with  iron. 
The  termination  "  ide  "  instead  of  "  ate "  is  only  a  device  to 
denote  what  kind  of  an  acid  it  is  that  has  entered  into  combina- 
tion. For  instance,  chlorate  of  iron  would  mean  chloric  acid 
and  iron,  while  chloride  of  iron  would  mean  hydrochloric  acid 
and  iron, 
combination  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  when  an  acid  has  entered  into  com- 

of  an  field 

with  a  base,  bination  with  a  base,  if  another  base  presents  itself  the  acid 
will  often  give  up  the  first  base  and  attach  itself  to  the  new 
base.  For  instance,  wrater  sometimes  contains  sulphate  of 
lime  in  solution.  In  passing  through  a  lead  pipe,  the  lead 
offers  a  superior  attraction  for  the  sulphuric  acid  contained 
in  the  sulphate  and  the  acid  leaves  the  lime  and  goes  to  the 
lead,  forming  a  sulphate  of  lead.  So,  also,  a  phosphate  of 
lime  in  passing  in  solution  through  a  lead  pipe,  will  become 
decomposed,  the  phosphoric  acid  going  to  the  lead  and  form- 
ing a  phosphate  of  lead.  And  so  it  is  with  the  other  "  ates  " 
and  "  ites "  and  "  ides ; "  they  are  apt  to  form  a  carbonate, 
a  phosphate,  a  borate  or  a  nitrate  of  lead,  or  a  chloride  or  a 
sulphide  of  lead,  or  a  nitrite  of  lead.  These  new  combinations 
form  on  the  inside  of  the  lead  pipe  as  a  crust.  Now,  if  the 
salts  or  lead.  new  compounds  are  themselves  insoluble  in  water,  they  will 
generally  continue  to  form  on  the  inside  of  the  pipe  until  they 
have  become  sufficiently  thick  to  protect  the  pipe  from  the 
action  of  the  water.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  very  soluble 
in  water  they  will  be  washed  away,  and  a  fresh  surface  of  lead 
being  exposed  the  corrosion  will  go  on  until  the  metal  is  eaten 
through.  This  explanation  will  render  clear  the  proposition 
protection  which  Dr.  Christison  has  stated,  that  "  the  proportion  of  each 

of  pipes. 

salt"  (for  instance,  the  sulphate  of  lime,  since  all  such  com 
pounds  are  known  in  chemistry  as  salts)    "  required  to  prevent 
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action,  is  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  solubility  of  the 
compound  which  its  acid  forms  with  the  oxide  of  lead."  Theo- 
retically, tlu'ii,  the  answer  to  the  whole  question  would  seem  to 
depend  on  the  solubility  of  the  salts  of  lead.  The  carbonate  of 
lead  is  soluble  in  50,000  times  its  own  weight  of  water.  This 
means  that  it  is  practically  insoluble.  The  sulphate  of  lead  is 
soluble  20,000  times  its  own  weight  of  water.  So  far  as  chem- 
ists have  been  able  to  tell,  the  phosphate  of  lead  is  altogether 
insoluble.  The  nitrate  of  lead,  on  the  other  hand,  is  soluble 
in  only  three  parts  of  water — that  is  to  say,  a  gallon  of  water 
has  the  capacity  of  dissolving  one-third  of  its  weight  of  nitrate 
of  lead.  Chloride  of  lead  is  soluble  in  135  parts  of  water  (a 
dangerous  degree  of  solubility).  The  oxide  of  lead  is  dissolved 
by  pure  water  at  the  rate  of  8  grains  per  gallon. 

The  problem  of  telling  in  advance  whether  a  particular  sum-  Theoretical 
pie  of  water  will  act   favorably  or  unfavorably  on   lead,  would 
not  be  so  difficult  if  the  theory  just  developed  was  allowed  to 
remain   undisturbed   in    its  application.     The  trouble  is,  how- 
ever, that  other  laws  are  at  work  distributing  and  .complicating 
our  calculations.      For  instance,  Dr.  Kevins  has  asserted  that  Dr .NerlM> 
the  salts  above  described  as  protective  of  lead,  are  only  so  when 
they  are.  present  in  small  proportion.     AVhen    present    ill   large 
proportions,  they  seem  to  permit  an  action  upon  the  lead.     Dr. 
Xevins  claims  that  he  has  obtained  results   ill   his   experiments 
which  warrant  him  in  thi>  >tatement.     It  maybe,  perhaps,  that  sait«ofie*d 
the  -alt  of  lead  formed  on  the  pipe,  while  not   soluble    in   ordi- 
nary  water,  is  soluble  in  water  containing  an  e.\ce>s  of    the  sub- 
j-tance  which  caused  the  deposition  of  the  crust  on  the  le:  d.    The 
following  i>  an  illustration  of  this  peculiar  chemical  law.     If  we  Fxp4srllnent 
mix  some  lime  in  water  and,  after  allowing  the   lime  to   settle,  Wlthllmo' 
pour  off  the  water,  we  wiU    have  a  perfectly  transparent    liquid" 
containing  lime  in  solution.      If  we  now  direct  a  stream  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  through  this  liquid  by  means  of  a  tul>e,  it  will 
become  quite  milky,  and  in   the  course  of  a  short  time  a  white 
powder  will  settle  at  the  bottom.     A  chemical  change  has  been 
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effected  in  the  liquid.  The  carbonic  acid  has  united  with  the 
soluble  lime  and  formed  a  carbonate  of  lime  which  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  therefore  sinks  to  the  bottom.  If  we  then  stir 
up  the  mixture  and  continue  to  drive  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid 
through  the  liquid,  the  latter  becomes  clear  again.  Another 
chemical  change  has  been  accomplished.  The  carbonic  acid 
having  changed  all  the  lime  into  carbonate  of  lime,  went  on 
dissolving  in  the  water,  and  soon  the  liquid  became  a  strong 
solution  of  carbonic  acid.  Now  while  carbonate  of  lime  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  it  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
therefore  dissolves  and  disappears.  Whatever  may  be  the 
reason  for  the  action  that  Dr.  Nevins  describes,  it  is  well  to 
Protective  bear  the  fact  in  mind.  In  relation  to  it  Dr.  Christison  remarks, 

salts  protec-  .  .          ,  . 

tiveoniyto  that  it  the  protective  salts  are  not  protective  beyond  a  certain 

a  degree,  limit,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  that  limit  before  we  can  deduce  any 

practical  results  from  the  suggestion.     Dr.  Nevins  has  not  done 

so.     From  all  that  we  know  of  the  constitution  of  natural  waters 

that  are  applied  to  household  use,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 

the  proportion  of   salts  necessary  to  change  their  own   action 

from   that   of   protection  to  corrosion,  is  greater  than  is  ever 

likely  to  occur  outside  of  the  laboratory. 

Action  of      The  most  perplexing  question  in  connection  with  the  subject 

mixed  salts.  .•,,.••  .  /•        i  /•        i  •   i 

is  that  which  regards  the  mixture  01  salts,  some  01  which  are 
protective  and  others  corrosive.  Thus,  suppose  nitrate  of 
lime  (a  corrosive  salt)  and  carbonate  of  lime  (a  protective  salt) 
are  found  in  the  same  water,  what  will  be  their  probable  action  ? 
The  answer,  no  doubt,  depends  on  the  proportion  of  the  two 
substances  as  they  exist  in  the  water.  This  matter,  however, 
can  better  be  explained  after  we  have  considered  the  action  of 
each  class  of  substances  which  occur  in  water.  But  after  all 
the  questions  depending  for  their  answer  on  theory  have  been 
disposed  of,  there  still  remains  the  fact  that  local  causes  may 
Lead  poison-  give  us  very  unexpected  results.  Prof.  Nichols  speaks  of  the 
n'  case  of  Dr.  Treadwell,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  suspected  that  he 
was  suffering  from  lead  poisoning,  and  who  sent  to  him  for 
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analysis  samples  of  the  water  supplied  to  his  house.  Lead 
was  found  to  be  piv>ent  in  the  water  in  large  quantities.  A 
specimen  of  the  water  from  the  same  aqueduet,  hut  taken  from 
another  locality,  afforded  only  a  trace  of  lead.  Here  some  local 
cause  was  operating.  Dr.  ('lm>ti>«>n,  whose  observations  on  influence  of 
this  subject  are  always  of  great  value,  remarks  that  unforeseen 
circumstances  may  counteract  all  the  preservative  effects  of  any 
particular  water. 

Most  waters,  fortunately,  contain  carbonate  of  lime,  and  this  carbonat« 
substance  is  the  most  effective  protector  of  lead  that  exists  in 
water.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  this  salt  in  drinking  water  that 
we  owe  the  absence  of  lead  in  most  cases  in  which  the  test  is 
made.  I  have  already  explained  how  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air  dissolved  in  the  water  combines  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  and 
thus  reaches  the  latter  harmless.  It  is  in  a  slightly  different 
way  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  dissolved  in  the  water  affords 
the  same  protection.  Carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  seen  in  chalk, 
naturc  as  chalk,  limestone  and  marble,  is  not  soluble  in  water —  mL-we. 
or  at  least  is  practically  insoluble,  one  part  requiring  for  its 
solution  more  than  10,000  parts  of  water.  But  as  it  was  shown 
in  the  little  experiment  referred  to  above,  the  carbonate  of 
lime  is  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid  in  solution. 
If  some  carbonate  of  lime  be  dissolved  in  water  containing 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  solution,  and  the  latter  be  removed  by 
boiling,  the  water  will  no  longer  hold  the  carbonate  of  lime  in 
solution  ;  the  particles  of  the  carbonate  will  soon  be  seen  fall- 
ing to  the  bottom,  giving  the  liquid  a  milky  appearance.  This 
experiment  can  be  easily  performed  by  any  one,  by  simply 
boiling  a  little  calcareous  (or  limestone)  water.  What  occurs  Actlon  of 
in  this  experiment  is  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  lead  pipes, 
only  the  carbonic  acid  is  withdrawn  from  the  water  in  another 
manner.  The  oxide  of  lead  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
water  on  the  pipe,  as  has  already  been  explained,  and  this 
oxide  of  lead  eomliines  with  the  carbon ie.  acid  dissolved  in  the 
water,  as  previously  shown.  The  carbonate  of  lead  is  formed 
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and,  being  insoluble  in  the  water,  collects  on  the  pipes.  But 
the  carbonic  acid,  having  been  removed  from  the  water  by  the 
oxide  of  lead,  the  water  can  no  longer  hold  the  carbonate  of 
lime  in  solution,  and  this  collects  on  the  pipes  also.  Conse- 
quently, the  crust  formed  on  the  inside  of  lead  pipes  in  districts 
in  which  the  water  contains  any  limestone,  is  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  lead,  both  of 
which  being  insoluble  soon  become  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
defend  the  pipe  from  the  action  of  the  water. 

carbonates  of  Other  carbonates  are  present  in  water  besides  that  of  lirne. 
"neuron*  IR  discussing  the  constitution  of  water,  I  referred  to  carbonates 
of  magnesia  (common  magnesia)  and  carbonate  of  iron.  The 
f  orrner,  though  not  very  soluble  in  water,  is  much  mor  e  so  than 
carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  containing  car- 
bonic acid.  It  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  lime  carbonate, 
and  protects  the  lead  against  the  corrosive  action  of  water. 
M.  Dumas'  An  experiment  noted  by  the  French  chemist  M.  Dumas  is 
Qt8'  interesting,  not  only  as  tending  to  prove  the  statements  already 
made  regarding  calcareous  salts,  but  as  being  one  which  any  per- 
son with  moderate  skill  can  try  for  himself.  He  took  live  bot- 
tles, and  placed  in  each  some  pellets  of  lead.  He  then  poured 
into  the  first  some  distilled  water,  into  the  second  some  rain 
water,  into  the  third  some  water  from  the  Seine,  into  the  fourth, 
water  from  the  Ourcq  (the  drinking  water  of  Paris),  and  into 
the  fifth  some  well  water.  He  allowed  them  to  stand,  and 
presently  tested  them  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  delicate 
test  for  lead.  The  distilled  water  gave  unmistakable  signs  of 
lead.  The  water  in  the  other  bottles  showed  no  lead  whatever. 
All  of  the  latter  specimens  contained  calcareous  salts, 
carbonate  It  is  claimed  that  there  are  two  or  three  substances  whose 
*"  presence  in  water  prevents  the  carbonates  from  exercising  their 
protective  influence.  One  of  these  is  carbonate  of  soda  (soda 
ash),  but  so  far  it  has  never  been  shown  how  much  of  it  there 
must  be  in  the  water  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  other 
carbonates ;  and  besides,  as  this  substance  always  exists  in  water 
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as  the  bicarbonate,  which  has  no  such  effect  as  is  claimed  for 

the  carbonate,  the  question  seems  of  little  importance.     Another  carbonic 

acid  gag. 

substance  is  carbonic  acid  gas  itself.  "NVe  have  seen  that  the 
carbonate  of  lime  is  dissolved  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid 
in  excess.  Now,  unfortunately,  if  the  carbonic  acid  is  in  great 
excess,  it  enables  the  water  to  dissolve  some  of  the  lead. 
Herein  is  the  great  danger  of  employing  lead  pipes  in  soda-  Lead pipeain 
water  fountains,  for  this  beverage,  being  nothing  more  than  fountains, 
water  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  acts  vigorously  on  the 
pipes  and  becomes  poisonous.  Fortunately,  however,  in  nature 
waters  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  are  rare  and  are  gen- 
erally medicinal  in  their  character.  Such  are  the  waters  of 
Carlsbad,  Spa,  Pyrmont  and  Selt7,er.  Prof.  Marais  made  an  prof,  aurais* 
experiment  in  which  he  produced  the  conditions  present  when*1 
soda  water  is  drawn  from  leaden  pipes.  He  allowed  some 
water  holding  carbonic  acid  dissolved  under  pressure  to  act  on 
a  pieoe  of  sheet  lead  for  some  time.  He  afterward  tested  the 
water  and  found  that  it  contained  in  solution  about  one  grain 
of  carbonate  of  lead  per  gallon.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  a  pipe  ought  to  last  for  an  indefinite 
time:  but,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  we  do  oc<-a- 
sionally  find  pipes  that  have  worn  out.  Prof.  Ripley,  in  a  prof.Ripier. 
report  to  the  Massachusetts  Hoard  of  Health,  from  which  I  have 
before  quoted,  speaks  of  a  specimen  which  had  been  in  contact 
with  cold  water  only  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  which  was 
so  corroded  in  the  vicinity  of  the  solder  joint  as  to  be  eaten 
through,  and  along  the  pipe  there  was  a  thick  coating  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  (with  organic  matter,  a 
little  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime  and  a  trace  of  the  oxide  of 
iron),  which  had  penetrated  the  pipe  in  some  places  to  the 
depth  of  one-tifteenth  of  an  inch  or  more.  The  protecting  car- 
bonate of  lime  was  there,  but  the  protection  was  not  perfect. 

we  find  another  instance  of  the  influence  of  local  car 
in   defeating  the  action   of   general    laws.      The  proof  which  came*  which 
establishes  the  protective  action  of  the  carbonates  is  ample,  and  proltrtire 
we  must  look  elsewhere  to  find  a  reason  for  occasional 
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tions  to  the  general  rule.     The  water  is  sometimes  delivered 
under  great  pressure,  and  other  physical  agencies  tend  to  impair 
the  strength  of  the  pipe  and  to  promote  corrosion, 
sulphates      Water  may  contain  several  sulphates.     I  have  already  spoken 
of  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salt),  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum), 
sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salt),  sulphate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phate of  alumina.     The  sulphates,  except  in  a  few  cases,  are 
not  found  to  such  a  large  extent  in  potable  waters  as  the  car- 
proportion  of  bonates.     The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  grains  per 

carbonates  .         ,  .    -  . 

and  sulphates  gallon  of  carbonates  and  sulphates  in  the  drinking  water  used 
supplied  to  by  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  London  and 
le8'  Liverpool.     The  fourth  column  gives  by  percentage  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sulphates  to  the  carbonates,  showing  how  much 
the  carbonates  exceed  the  sulphates  in  their  distribution  in 
natural  waters  : 

Carbonates.         .          Sulphates. 
Name.  Grains  per  gallon.       Grains  per  gallon.      Per  cent. 

Croton 4-658  0-388  -10 

Cochituate  (Boston) 0-830  0-102  -12 

Schuylkill  (Philadelphia).  3-867  0-057  -01 

London 10-972  5-765  -53 

Liverpool 0-870  1-000  1-15 

Action  of      Sulphates  act  like  carbonates  and  protect  lead  from  corrosion. 

sulphates.  -.rT,n  .  .  .  ,  .  . 

M.  I  ordos  records  an  interesting  experiment  which  explains  the 
M  Fordos'  manner  in  which  the  sulphates  protect  lead.     He  agitated  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  contact  with  some  pellets  of  lead 
in  presence  of  air.     There  was  soon  formed  a  white  powder 
consisting  of  carbonate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  lead.     The  fol- 
lowing action  had  gone  on  in  the  liquid :     The  oxide  of  lead 
had  acted  on  the  sulphate  of  soda  and  had  abstracted  some  of 
its  sulphuric  acid.     This  liberated  a  little  soda,  which  then 
combined  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  and  formed  carbon- 
unstabie  ate  °^  &o^  which  in  turn  was  acted  on  by  the  lead,  forming 
combinations  carbonate  of  lead.     It  must  be  remembered  that  such  changes 

of  acids  with 

bases,  as  these  are  constantly  occurring,  one  substance  displacing  an- 
other from  its  combination  and  the  displaced  substance  com- 
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Inning  with  something  else.     It  is  the  course  of  tilings  which  is 
actually  carried  out  in  tin-  water  pipe. 

In  ground  abounding  in  iron  pyrites  (sulphide  of  iron),  disor-sniphide»nd 
gani/.ation  and  oxidation  of  the  sulphide  often  takes  place,  the  'M™"" 
product  being  sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas.  The  latter  substance 
frequently finde  its  way  into  water,  and  must  be  classed  as  an 
exception  to  the  rule  regulating  the  sulphates.  It  indirectly 
causes  a  very  serious  corrosion  of  the  lead.  It  is  true,  however, 
in  the  case  of  the  sulphates  as  in  the  case  of  the  carbonates,  that 
their  presence  in  water  does  not  prevent  the  water  from  dissolv- 
ing a  trace  of  lead.  It  is  merely  a  scientific  fact  of  no  great 
practical  importance,  as  the  quantity  of  lead  dissolved  is  so 
small,  although  a  trifle  larger  than  in  the  case  of  the  carbonates. 

The  action  of  the  phosphates,  it  is  agreed,  is  to  prevent  the  Action  or 
action  of  water  on  lead.     The  phosphate  of  lead,  which  is  of  i^a.*U 
formed  when  water  containing  those  salts  flows  through  lead 
pipes,  is  quite  insoluble.     The  importance  of  this  fact,  however, 
is  not  very  great,  as  but  few  waters  contain  phosphates.     The  Large  Per- 
Croton  is  a  remarkable  exception,  as  it  contains,  according  to  plLphl^, 
I'rof.  Silliman's  analysis,  0*832  grains  to  the  gallon,  or  more111 
than  as  much  as  of  sulphates.     The  other  waters  mentioned  in 
the  table  contain  no  phosphates  at  all  except  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  water  supplied  to  London,  which  contains  a  trace  of 
phosphate  of  lime.     The  protective  influence  of  the  phosphates 
may  he  completely  destroyed  by  the  presence  of  organic  matter. 

When  water  flows  over  iron  pyrites  it  becomes  impregnated 
with  a  gas  very  offensive  to  the  sense  of  smell.     It  is  called  sul-  saipharett«d 
phur  water,  and  owes  its  offensive  smell  to  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen.    It  is  claimed  that  sulphur  waters  attack    lead   pipes  very 
vigorously.     They  form  an  insoluble  tulphide   of   lead  on  the  Act  ion  or  «ai 
pipe-;  but  inasmuch  as  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolved  in     " 
the  water  is  a  gas  and  acts  directly  on  the  lead  and  without  the 
intervention  of  the  formation  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  it  is  likely 
that  the  coating  of  the  >ulphide  presents  no  obstacle  to  the  con- 
stant corrosion  of  the  lead  by  the  gas.     The  use  of  lead  pipes 
for  the  conveyance  of  sulphur  water  is,  I  think,  un- 
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Action  of     Waters  containing  nitrates  and  nitrites  usually  attack  lead 

^ntoites  vigorously,  forming  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  lead,  both  of  which 
ja(L  are  raidily  soluble  in  water  and  very  poisonous.  They  corrode 
the  lead ;  the  resulting  salts  are  washed  away,  leaving  the  sur- 
face of  the  lead  clean,  and  the  corrosion  goes  on.  Both  nitrates 
and  nitrites  are  formed  from  the  action  of  organic  matter  and 
act  in  much  the  same  way.  For  convenience  I  may  call  them 
both  nitrates. 

Action  of  A  very  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  water,  or  of 
on  anv  other  nitrate,  acts  just  as  vigorously  as  a  large  quantity.  In 
J  some  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Muir,  a  grain  and  a  half  of  a 
nitrate  to  the  gallon  seemed  to  act  as  vigorously  as  double  that 
quantity.  If  the  quantity  of  nitrates  be  sufficient,  they  will 
corrode  a  pipe  even  in  the  presence  of  other  salts,  and  in  cases 
in  which  pipes  badly  corroded  have  been  examined,  a  crust  of 

Dr.  Muir's  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lead  has  often  been  found.  Beneath 
'  this  coating  pits  in  the  lead  were  discovered,  sometimes  far 
apart  and  sometimes  close  together  ;  sometimes  a  few  in  num- 
ber and  sometimes  numerous.  "  The  coat  over  these  caverns," 
says  the  experimenter,  "  was  generally  elevated  and  mammillary 
protuberances  were  thus  produced.  The  action  had  been  most 
energetic  beneath  this  elevated  portion  of  the  coat,  the  pits 
being  generally  bright  and  of  metallic  appearance."  The  action 
of  the  nitrates  is  often  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  certain 
other  salts,  such  as  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron). 

sources  of  The  source  of  the  nitrates  is  the  decay  of  animal  or  vegetable 
material.  This  furnishes  the  nitric  acid  which  combines  with 
the  lime,  or  alkali,  or  other  basis  found  in  the  soil,  and  forms 
nitrates.  Nitrates  are  largely  formed  in  stables  and  wherever 
sewage  is  allowed  to  ferment  or  decay.  "Wells  often  contain 
considerable  quantities  of  nitrates.  River  water,  especially  after 
a  freshet,  and  spring  water  sometimes  contain  nitrates,  but  in 
fluctuating  quantities.  The  East  London  "Water  Company's 
water  contained  seven-tenths  of  a  grain  per  gallon,  but  this 
quantity  as  yet  seems  to  have  produced  no  bad  results. 
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The  chlorides  are  much  less  vigorous  in  their  action  upon  ciuortd» 
lead  than  the  nitrates  and  nitrites.    Common  salt  is  an  example 
of  a  chloride.    Its  chemical  name  is  chloride  of  sodium.    When  Formation 
soda  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  (muriatic),  chloride  of 
sodium.  <>r  >alt,  is  produced.     In  like  manner,  when  potash  is 
dis-olved  in   hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of  potassium  is  pro- 
duced.    This   brief  explanation   may   show   the   meaning   of 
the  term  chloride,  which   indicates,  without  going  too  deeply 
into  the  theory  of  chemical  combination,  the  union  of  hydro- 
chloric   acid    with    some    base,   like    potash,   soda    or  lime. 
Chlorides  are  abundant  in  waters,  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  cworide* 
their  action   on  lead  is  important.      The  chlorides  found  iiiexccssof 
water  are  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  *" 
of  calcium,  chloride   of   magnesium,  and,  rarely,  chloride  of 
aluminum.     By  reference  to  a  table  already  given,  the  reader 
will  see  the  amount  of  chlorides  per  gallon  in  the  water  sup- 
plied "to  several  large  cities.     The  chlorides  are  usually  present 
iu  greater  proportion  than  the  sulphates  in  potable  waters.     A 
well   at   Hartford,  Conn.,  yielded  on    analy>is,  15£  grains  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  10£  grains  of  chloride  of  calcium   and  2£ 
grains  of  chloride  of  magnesium  per  gallon,  or  28*398  grains 
per  gallon  in  all.     The  lied  River  contains  38  grains  of  com- 
mon salt  per  gallon.     The  I  lampstcad  water  supplied  to  London 
contain-  a-  much  as  7  grains  of  salt  per  gallon.     The  Trent,  of 
Knirland.  holds   in  solution    1 74  grains  per  gallon.     Now,  with  Action  of 
reference  to  the  action  of  these  chlorides  on  lead,  concern  ing  „„  lead!* 
which  it    is  very  important  that  we  be  exact,  chemists  differ. 
The  generally  received  opinion  has  been  for  a  long  time  that 
the  presence  of  the  chlorides  facilitated  the  corrosion  of  the 
lead.     The  chloride  of  lead,  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
a  chloride  on  that  metal,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  one  part 
of   water   taking    up  y^-   of    its   weight  of  the   salt.     Thissoiubimr,,r 
amount  of  solubility  is  very  dangerous,  as  the   proportion  1  to  ° 
\'.^>   means  1|  ounces  of  the  poisonous  salt  to  the  gallon.     On  Mun-«ex- 
the  other  hand,  Prof.  Muir.  after  extended  research,  gav» 
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one  of  the  results  of  his  investigations,  in  a  paper  read  before 

the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society,  that  the  chlorides  do  not 

increase,  but  rather  diminish,  the  action  of  water  on  lead,  and 

solubility  of  that,  too,  when  the  water  contains  a  nitrate.     Perhaps  the  sin- 

salts  depend-  .  -i    .        j 

ent  upon  con- gular  result  of  the  prof essor  s  experiments  may  be  explained  by 
'  considering  a  fact  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  the 
disregard  of  which  has  been  an  occasion  for  stumbling  to  many 
experimenters,  viz.,  that  some  salts  which  are  only  partially 
soluble,  or  quite  insoluble,  in  water,  may  have  their  condition 
as  regards  solubility  entirely  changed  by  the  introduction  of 

Muir-s  expen-  another  salt.     Prof.  Muir  suspended  bright  sheets  of  lead  in  a 

jiir u t  not  con- 

elusive,  solution   of    chloride   of    calcium.     Had    he   chosen   another 
chloride  his  results  might  have  been  different.     The  action  of 
the  chloride  on  the  lead  produced  a  chloride  of  lead  which  did 
not  dissolve,  and  consequently  the  water  showed  only  traces  of 
lead.     It  is  known,  however,  that  the  effect  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium is  to  prevent  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lead  already 
formed;    for,  although  the  latter  is  soluble  in  135  parts  of 
water,  it  takes  634  parts  of  water  containing  chloride  of  cal- 
cium to   dissolve  it.     The   experiments   of    Dr.   Muir,   then, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  disproving  the  experience  of  the  past, 
chlorides  act      There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  action  of  the 
out  the  forma-  chlorides  on  lead  and  the  action  of  the  other  salts  to  which  I 
oxide,  have  referred.     The  latter  require  that  the  lead  should  be  first 
oxidized   or  rusted  before   they  can   act.     The  chlorides  act 
directly,  without  the  formation  of  an  oxide.     Ko  air,  there- 
fore, is  necessary  in  such  action.     It  follows  from  this  that  the 
Action  of  chlorides  will  act  in  cases  in  which  other  agents  fail.     The 

chlorides          . 

continuous,  action  of  the  chloride,  also,  does  not  stop  with  the  formation  of 
a  crust  on  the  lead,  as  is  the  case  with  the  carbonates.  It  is 
continuous.  The  process  of  solution  goes  on  until  all  the 
salt  is  used  or  the  lead  entirely  dissolved.  After  a  time 
little  white  knobs  will  be  found  on  the  lead,  varying  in  size 
from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea.  If  these  are  removed  the  lead 
will  be  found  to  be  pitted  and  very  bright  in  these  places.  But 
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besides  their  direct  action,  tiie  chlorides  have  HU  indirect  influ- 
ence, since  they  tend  to  render  soluble  in  water  the  otherwise 
insoluble  sulphate  of  lead. 

The  corrosive  action  of  the  chlorides  has  an  especial  inipor-chiori«ie» in 
t-ince  in  connection  with  sea  water,  or  those  portions  of  rivers 
impregnated  with  tide  \vater.  Sea  water  usually  contains  from 
2  to  3  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  common  salt.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  parts  of  the  chlorides  in  1000  parts 
<>f  sea  water.  Two  specimens  are  given,  one  from  the  British 
Channel  and  one  from  the  Mediterranean  : 

Salt.  British  Channel.  Mediterranean. 

Chloride  of  sodium jjs-i  >;>'.»  29-42 I 

Chloride  of  potassium ...      0'7«5»!  0*505 

Chloride  of  magnesium. .      3'666  3-219 


Total  chlorides 32-41)1  33-14S 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  corrosive  action  of  the  chlorides  less 
chlorides  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  of  the  nitrates,  for  the  oMemi  than 
chloride  of  lead  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  nitrate  of  lead,  ** 
'ind  tin;  former  may,  therefore,  be  formed  on  the  pipe  as  a  thin 
coating  which,  under  some  cirenmstanees,  may  act  as  a  slight 
protection,  although  it  is  liable  to  be,  and  is,  constantly  washed 
away  by  the  dissolving  action  of  the  water. 

The  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  as  deduced  from  Evidences  or 
cases  of  di-e,  -:iiewhat  uncertain,  as  in  a  record  of  cases  ieni! d^ ^' 

of  lead  poisoning  a  careful  analysis  of  the  water  is  seldom011 
given.  Dr.  ( 'hristison  speaks  of  a  house  in  I'anfshire  which 
was  supplied  through  lead  pipe  with  water  from  a  spring 
three -((iiarteis  of  a  mile  distant.  Two  and  a  half  years  after 
the  owner's  occupation  of  the  house  began  he  was  sei/ed  with 
severe  abdominal  complaints,  apparently  incurable,  lie  left 
the  place  and  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  recovered.  lie 
returned  home  and  began  to  use  the  water  from  the  lead  pipes, 
and  his  di>ea-e  returned.  An  analysis  of  the  water  showed  the 
nee  of  lead  in  it.  A  more  thorough  analysis  showed  the 
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solid  contents  of  the  water  to  be  -3-^^,  a  large  portion  of  which 
was  chloride  of  sodium. 

Lord  Aberdeen's  country  residence  was  supplied  with  water 
from  a  spring  through  lead  pipes.  Several  inmates  of  the  house 
were  presently  taken  sick  with  lead  disease.  A  white  film  was 
discovered  on  the  chamber  water  bottle.  Treatment  for  lead 
colic  removed  the  difficulty.  The  analysis  of  the  water  showed 
that  T4*6  0  of  it  was  solid  matter,  most  of  which  consisted  of 
chloride  of  sodium. 

iodides  and      The  iodides  and  bromides  have  an  effect  upon  lead  verysimi- 
!S'  lar  to  that  exerted  by  the  chlorides,  but  they  are  rarely  found 
in  potable  waters,  and  then  in  very  minute  quantities.     They  do 
not  need,  therefore,  to  be  classed  among  the  agencies  of  corro- 
sion to  which  lead  pipe  is  commonly  subjected. 

organic      The  action  of  organic  matter  upon  lead  is  usually  prompt  and 

r'  positive.     By  organic  matter  is  meant  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 

The  vegeta-  stances   and   their    immediate    products.     This    part    of    the 

ble  acids. 

investigation  has  been  to  some  extent  anticipated  by  what  I 
have  said  respecting  the  action  of  acids;    but  organic  matter 
does  not  exist  in  water  simply  in  the  form  of  vegetable  acids, 
sources  of  In  fact,  the  acids  formed  by  the  decay  of  organized  bodies  in 
lamination,  water  are  only  intermediate  compounds.     The  composition  of 
the  organic  matter  varies  with  every  stage  of  decay.     Changes 
in  temperature,  contact  of   other  substances  and  exposure  to 
the  air,  induce  a  constant  change  in  the  constitution  of  such 
materials.  '  As  a  consequence,  organic  bodies  of  various  constitu- 
tion are  found  in  water, 
occurrence      The  organic  materials  present  in  water  are  of  two  kinds — 

of  organic 

matter  in  they  occur  in  a  state  of  solution,  or  are  simply  suspended  in  the 
water,  retaining  in  a  finely  divided  condition  their  solid  form. 
They  sometimes  give  the  water  an  acid  reaction  and  sometimes 
an  alkaline  reaction. 

soluble      Soluble   organic   matter    may   be   derived    from   vegetable 

matter,  decomposition,  in  which  case  there  is  generally  no  nitrogen, 

and,  consequently,  no  ammonia  present,  or  from  the  decay  of 
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animal  matter,  which  gives  ri.-e  to  the  formation  of  nitrogenous 
compound*  (ammonia  and  nitratoi.  In  fact,  the  latter  class  of 
compounds  usually  contain,  according  to  Dr.  AVm.  1'roctor,  of 
Kngland.  from  iK)  to  7  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  a  dangerous  con- 
stituent in  respect  to  the  action  of  the  water  on  lead.  River 

vegetable 

water  usually  holds  in  suspension  or  solution  a  considerable  matter  in 
quantity  of  matter  of  animal   and  vegetable,  origin.     Such  are 
weeds,    fish    spawn,    leaves,   mud    and    microscopic    animals. 
The   decomposition    of    these   bodies   produces  organic  com- 
pounds. 

The  action  of  such  substances  is  most  important.  If  they  Action  of  or- 
are  simply  held  in  suspension,  they  may  generally  be  kept  out  ^f^** 
of  the  pipes  by  a  proper  method  of  filtering.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  pipes,  they  are  apt  to  lodge  in  some 
bend  or  angle,  where  they  form  a  nucleus  around  which 
other  organic  matters  may  collect.  Here  they  decompose  and 
form  compounds  which  dissolve  away  the  protecting  crust  of 
carbonate  of  lead  and  corrode  the  pipes.  By  their  decomposi- 
tion they  evolve  ammoniacal  compounds  and  nitrates,  both  of 
which  are  destructive  to  lead.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
action  of  the  vegetable  acids  and  alkalies.  If  the  organic  mat- 
ter is  dissolved  in  the  water  instead  of  being  held  in  suspen- 
sion, it  cannot  be  kept  out  by  means  of  filters,  and  if  it  is 
present  in  large  quantity,  it  renders  the  water  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  lead. 

The  process  of  decay,  or  fermentation,  gives  rise  to  the  ele-  Decay  and 

.        /•    i  i  f  •  ...  fermentation 

ment  of  danger  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter  in  the  pipes.  Or  organic 
Decay,  or  fermentation,  is  simply  the  decomposition  of  a  body 
into  its  constituents,  and  the  recombining  of  these  constitu- 
ents in  new  forms  with  new  properties.  It  is  a  chemical 
principle  gem-rally  conceded  that  an  element,  in  passing  from 
one  state  of  combination  into  another,  is  most  active  in  its 
properties.  So  generally  recognized  is  this  principle  that  the 
adjective  „,/.«-,  t,f  (meaning  new-lx>rn)  is  applied  to  a  body  i:i 
such  a  condition.  In  the  process  of  decay  many  substances 
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must  be  passing  into  their  nascent  condition,  being  liberated 
by  decomposition,  and  out  of  it  again  when  a  new  combination 
is  formed  by  the  free  substance.  During  this  nascent  condition 
the  free  substance  is  likely  to  attack  anything  which  may  be 
present  and  for  which  it  has  an  affinity.  Whenever,  therefore, 
lead  is  exposed  to  contact  with  fermenting  matter,  it  is  rapidly 
oxidized,  and  the  oxide  thus  formed  is  dissolved  by  the  organic 
acids  which  result  from  the  fermentation.  Even  if  the  salt 
formed  by  the  organic  acid  and  the  lead  is  insoluble  in  water, 
it  may  be  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  acid  in  the  water.  The 
principle  in  accordance  with  which  this  takes  place  has  already 
corrosion  of  been  referred  to.  Lead  is  often  corroded  by  contact  with 

lead  by  con- 
tact with  de-  decaying  wood.     In  Amsterdam  lead  roofs  were  substituted  for 

cayingwood.  .  .  .. 

tiles.     Ihe  inhabitants  used,  for  culinary  purposes,  water  col- 
Lead  poison-  lected  from  the  roofs  and  through  lead  gutters.     Lead  colic, 
gterdam.  which  had  rarely  appeared  in  that  city,  broke  out  as  soon  as  the 
lead  roofs  were  introduced,  and  in  a  violent  form.     Doubtless 
the  purity  of  the  rain  water  had  much  to  do  with  the  result, 
but   as  the   trouble   occurred  especially  in   the   autumn,  the 
inhabitants   ascribed   the   rapid    corrosion,  in    great   measure, 
to  the  decaying  leaves  which  at  that  season  lie  on  the  roofs. 
Experimental      An  illustration  of  the  action  of  organic  matter  on  lead  may 

Illustration  of 

the  action  of  ])e  obtained  from  a  little  experiment  which  any  one  may  per- 

organic  mat- 

ter  on  lead.  form.  If  a  strip  of  bright  lead  be  immersed  in  a  glass  of 
dark-colored  rose  water  exposed  to  the  air,  the  water  after 
some  time  will  usually  be  rendered  colorless.  The  organic 
matter  of  the  rose  water  is  decomposed  by  the  lead,  which  itself 
during  the  process  is  corroded.  If  such  water  be  tested  after- 
ward it  will  be  found  to  contain  lead  in  solution. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  action  of  organic 
matter  on  lead  is  the  fact  that  it  enables  water  to  dissolve  some 
of  the  protective  salts  of  lead,  such  as  the  sulphate  and  phos- 
phate. 

Amount  of      The  amount  of  organic  matter  in  water  is  variable.     There 
r.  is  generally  a  small  amount  in  all  waters.     Even  water  from 
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irranitic  districts,  according  to  Dr.  Proctor,  contains  from  0'3 
to  0'7  grains  per  gallon,  while  water  which  has  permeated 
vegetable  soil  may  afford  12  to  30,  or  even  more,  grains  per 
Dillon.  The  amount  of  organic  matter  generally  depends  on 
local  eau-v's.  The  sources  of  organic  matter  derived  from 
animal  decay  are  numerous,  chiefly  animal  excreta  and  the 

•  of  manufactories.     The  contents  of  sewers  and  cesspools  sewage  con 

...  . ,  taniituulou. 

dram  into  springs  or  rivers,  or  else  the  water  permeates  the  soil 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  sewage.  Water  maybe  contam- 
inated in  this  manner  by  a  nuisance  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  it,  depending  on  the  porosity  and  tenacity  of  the  soil. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  to  this  cause  many  cases  of  corro- 
sion of  pipes  and  many  accidents  {ire  due  in  localities  where 
the  constitution  of  the  water  and  the  general  experience  point 
to  safety  in  the  use  of  lead  pipes.  Neither  the  Croton  nor 
Cochituate  water  usually  contains  organic  matter.  The  Schuyl- 
kill  water,  on  an  analysis  by  Prof.  Silliman,  Jr.,  showed  O08 
grain  to  the  gallon. 

We  have  considered  the  action  of  each  salt  as  though  a  water  Action  on 
could  be  found  which  contained  only  one  salt  in  solution.     The  1^^^tf 
fact  is  that  waters  often  contain  several  salts,  and  the  question  mlxed**lu> 
naturally  arises,  May  not   one   salt   interfere  with  or  affect  the 
action  of  another?     On  this  question  Prof.  Muir  advances  some  xuir**experi 
opinions  based  upon  experimental  te-ts.      He  j >oii reel  into  a  clean 
flask  500  c.  C.  (al)out  one-tenth  of  a  gallon)  of  water,  and  poured 
a  similar  quantity  into  each  of  .-everal  other  flasks.     "To  these 
were  added  weighed  quantities  of  various  salts.     Pieces  of  clean, 
bright  lead  were  then  suspended   by  threads   in   these  solutions, 
so  that  the  liquid  >h«»uld    have   free   accos   to   all    parts   of  the 
lead.     Thu>   the  surface  of  lead  acted  on  could  be  accurately 
determined.     Each  piece  was  of  the  same  size,  and  the  surface 
acted  on  was  S'65  square  inches.     The  flasks  were  set  aside  for 
'24,  4s  and  ~'2  hours,  and  at   the  expiration  of  each  period  the 
amount  of  lead  dissolved  was  e>timatcd."     An  idea  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  operation    l»y  which   these  amounts  of  lead  w 
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estimated  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  reaction  em- 
ployed was  sufficiently  delicate  to  detect  two  parts  of  lead  in 
Results.  1,000,000  parts  of  water.  He  gives  the  results  of  his  experiments 
in  tabulated  form,  and  from  this  table  I  take  so  much  as  refers  to 
mixtures  of  salts,  changing  the  arrangement  for  the  sake  of 
greater  clearness.  The  first  column  gives  the  number  of  the 
experiment ;  the  second  gives  the  names  of  the  salts  placed  in 
the  flask  in  which  the  experiment  was  carried  on ;  the  third 
gives  the  proportion  of  the  salts  (the  strength  of  the  solution) 
in  grains  per  gallon ;  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  give  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  lead  dissolved  in  the  water  at  the  end  of  the 
three  periods,  2-1,  48  and  72  hours. 


Number  of  Ex- 
periments. 

Names  of  Salts. 

Grains  of  salts 
per  gallon. 

Grains    of   lead   per 
gallon  dissolved  in 

24 
hours. 

48 

hours  . 

72 
hours  . 

I 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

Nitrate  of  ammonia     

1.4 

r.4| 

3-5' 
2.8 
2.8) 

.ill 

3.1, 

21.7) 

£f 

..41 

7.0  > 

0.91 
0.14 
1.05 
0.05 

0.14 
1.05 
0.07 

1-75 

2.24 
0.08 

0.021 
0.035 

O.O28 
O.OO7 

(  Nitrate  of  potash     

'  Sulphate  of  soda  

Nitrate  of  ammonia  

i  Nitrate  of  potash  

'  Sulphate  of  soda  

(  Nitrate  of  potash  

] 
'  Carbonate  of  potash  

(  Nitrate  of  potash  

'  Sulphate  of  potash  

(  Nitrate  of  ammonia  

•{  Carbonate  of  potash 

1^  Sulphate  of  soda  

.4-pJ 

14.0"! 

2.8  I 

f  Sulphate  of  soda  

(^  Chloride  of  calcium  

f 

7-oJ 

Examination       The  table,  although  divested  of  much  of  its  original  intricacy, 
table,  seems  somewhat  complicated,  and  requires  a   little  study  in 
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order  that  we  may  see  the  important  practical  truths  which  it 
reveals.  In  experiment  No.  1  u  nitrate  alone  was  used  and  its 
corrosiveness  noted.  The  quantity  of  nitrate  used,  it  must  he 
remembered,  is  very  large ;  we  seldom  see  any  natural  water 
with  so  large  a  proportion.  The  East  London  Water  Com- 
pany's water,  previously  referred  to,  only  contained  one-half 
this  quantity,  or  0*7  grain  per  gallon.  In  experiment  No.  2 
the  same  quantity  of  nitrate  was  used  and  a  sulphate  added,  the 
proportion  being  as  1  to  2£.  Mark  the  protecting  power  of  the 
sulphate.  After  24  hours  the  nitrate  alone  had  removed  0-91 
grain,  but  when  accompanied  by  the  sulphate  it  only  removed 
0*14  grain.  In  experiment  No.  4  the  proportion  of  nitrate  to 
sulphate  was  1  to  (>.  In  this  case  only  0'05  grain  was  removed 
after  24  hours  and  only  O'OS  grain  after  72  hours.  In  experi- 
ment No.  3,  where  the  same  quantity  of  nitrate  was  used  as  in 
No.  4,  2'24  grains  were  removed  at  the  end  of  72  hours.  Ex- 
periment Xo.  5  shows  that  a  carbonate  exercises  a  more  power- 
ful protective  influence  than  the  sulphate,  for  after  48  hours 
the  nitrate  had  removed  no  lead,  and  only  0-021  grain  after  72 
hours,  practically  nothing.  In  experiment  No.  7,  in  which  a 
nitrate,  carbonate  and  sulphate  were  used,  there  was  no  action 
until  after  the  third  period,  and  then  only  0*028  grain  had  been 
removed.  In  experiment  No.  8  a  chloride  was  substituted  for 
a  nitrate. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  are  very  important,  since  lm   rtance 
they  teach  that  even  the  dangerous  nitrate.-  may  exist   in  water 
without  any  detriment  to  the  pipe  if  there  be  also  sufficient 
carbonates  and  sulphates.     If  the  proportion  of  nitrate  to  car- 
bonate or  sulphate  is  large,  the  latter  salts  offer  but  little  pro- 
tection to  the  pipe,  nor  can  we  expect  an)'  favorable  result  if 
the  chlorides  be  in  excess.     Sulphate  of  lead  is  somewhat  soluble 
in    water    containing   chlorides.     A  case    is   reported    by   Dr.  L«»<ipoi«oo. 
Thomason  of  the  poisoning  of  a  number  of  people  at 
bridge,  Kngland.     The  water  was  conducted  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
through  a  lead  pipe.     An  analysis  showed  that  it  was  very  pure, 
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containing  only  one  part  of  saline  matter  (three-fourths  chloride 

of  sodium)  in  38,000  parts  of  water.     In  this  case  the  propor- 

Actton  of  tion  of  the  chloride  was  too  great.     The  action  of  mixed  salts 

mixed  salts  „  ,      .  . 

dependent  would  seem,  therefore,  to  depend  upon  their  proportion  to  each 

n^ure  Prc^  other  in  the  water  holding  them  in  solution.     When  the  pro- 

)ns'  portion  of  the  corrosive  salts  is  not  too  great  they  may  be 

assumed  not  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  protective  salts. 

London      The  water  supplied  to  the  city  of  London  ig  a  practical  illus- 

tration  of  the  truth  of  these  conclusions.      It  contains  both 

nitrates  and  chlorides,  and  yet,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 

carbonates  and  sulphates,  the  influence  on  the  lead  pipes  through 

which  it  flows  is  unimportant. 

Action  on      When  organic  matter  is  present  in  the  water,  in  connection 

lead  of  or-  .  . 

game  matter  with  other  substances,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  predict  what 
D MO™ with  will  be  the  action.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  unless  the 
0tsteanS(!es~  quantity  of  organic  matter  is  exceedingly  small,  the  pipes  which 
convey  the  water  should  be  suspected  until  a  long  experience 
has  proven  that  there  is  no  danger.  The  general  experience  is 
unfavorable,  the  organic  matter  in  many  instances  completely 
destroying  the  protective  action  of  the  other  salts.  The  crusts 
of  carbonate,  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lead,  which  owe  their 
protective  action  entirely  to  their  insolubility,  are  often  easily 
dissolved  by  an  excess  of  organic  matter  in  the  water.  Com- 
pounds of  ammonia  with  organic  acids  easily  dissolve  sulphate 
of  lead.  Phosphate  of  lead  is  readily  dissolved  by  the  feeblest 
acids. 

Mixtures  of  The  most  vigorous  action  occurs  when  several  corrosive  salts 
salts,  are  found  together  in  water,  or  are  found  in  connection  with 
organic  matter.  The  most  usual  combination  is  that  of  the 
chlorides  arid  organic  matter.  Chloride  of  lead  is  soluble  to  a 
dangerous  extent  in  water,  as  we  have  seen,  but  its  solubility  is 
much  increased  by  the  presence  of  vegetable  acids,  and  of  am- 
monia and  other  alkalies. 

Examples      Sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  and  nitrate  of  lime  (lime  saltpe- 

saitsTn  com6-  ter)  react  on  each  other  in  a  manner  dangerous  to  lead  pipe. 

lon'  Copperas   is   composed   of   sulphuric   acid  and    iron.      When 
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exposed  to  air  and  water  the  iron  becomes  rusted,  and  this 
reaction  sets  free  some  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  then  acts 
on  the  nitrate  of  lime.  The  latter  substance  is  composed  of 
nitric  acid  and  lime.  The  free  sulphuric  acid  attacks  the  lime 
and  expels  the  nitric  acid,  which,  being  set  free,  attacks  the 
lead. 

Kxt raucous  substances    not  belonging    to  the    water   which  influence ot 
flows  through  the  pipe  sometimes  act  as  corroding  agents,  and  substance* 
their  action  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  action  of  the 
water  itself.     I  have  already  alluded  to  the  effect  of  a  piece  of 
mortar  dropping  into  a  cistern  or  tank,  and  also  to  the  possi- 
bility of  outside  corrosion  of  a  pipe.     I  shall  now  refer  to  only 
one  other  extraneous  substance  which  may  affect  the  integrity 
of  lead  conduits.     Service  pipes  of  this  metal  are  generally  union  of 
attached  t<»  iron  mains,  and  iron  rust  is  sometimes  carried  f rom  i^n p^eo. 
the  main  to  the  pipe.     The  question  is,  Does  this  substance 
a  f  feet  the  pipe?     Authorities  are  diametrically  opposed  in  their 
answers  to  this  question.     In  the  first  place,  we  have  an  experi- 
ment made  by  Prof.  Ilorsford.     Iron  combines  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  in  several  proportions.     Iron  rust  is  an  oxide  of  iron 
which  contains  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  oxide 
of  iron  which  usually  enters  into  combination  of  acids  to  form 
sulphates,  phosphate-.  Are.     The  latter  oxide  is  called  the  pro- 
toxide.    The  theory  of  the  action  between  lead  and  iron  rust  is 
that  lead  takes  away  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  from  the  iron  ru>t, 
reducing  it  to   protoxide    of   iron,  which   combines  with   other 
material^  in  the  water.      When   the   lead  withdraws  the  oxygen 
from  the  ir«>n  and  appropriates  it  to  it.-elf,  it   becomes  oxidi/.ed 
or  rusted.      This    theory    of    the   oxidation   or  corrosion  of  the  |.r,,f.  »„„ 
lead     Prof.    Ilorsford    disputes,    and    defends    his    position    by 
experiment.      He   placed   bars   of    lead    in    contact    with    iron 
ru>r,    in    open    tube>   containing   ( 'ochifuate.  Croton,  Jamaica, 
Fairmount,  Albany  and  Troy  water,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days 
toted  the  water  for  protoxide  of  iron.      No   reaction   was    ob- 
tained.    Subsequent    te-t>   were    made    at    the  end  of  seven, 
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twelve  and  twenty-three  days,  but  no  trace  of  protoxide  of  iron 
was  found  in  the  water.  The  iron  rust  had,  therefore,  not  been 
reduced  by  the  lead.  He  again  placed  iron  rust  and  bright 
bars  of  lead  in  flasks  of  distilled  and  Cochituate  water  and  sealed 
them.  These  flasks  were  kept  for  a  long  time  and  the  bright- 
ness of  the  lead  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  dimmed.  As  a 
laboratory  experiment  this  is  of  importance,  but  in  the  light  of 
the  actual  experience  of  lead  pipe  in  contact  with  iron,  it  seems 
insufficient.  The  following  case,  although  not  so  systematic 
Examples  of  nor  so  easily  explained,  is  much  more  important.  The  water 

lead  corrosion  t 

by  iron  rust,  of  a  certain  spring  in  England  had  flowed  into  and  from  a 
leaden  reservoir  for  60  years  without  injury  to  the  reservoir  or 
contamination  of  the  water.  It  was  conveyed  to  and  away  from 
the  reservoir  in  lead  pipes.  The  water  was  afterward  conveyed 
through  iron  pipes  and  immediately  lead  was  found  in  solution. 
The  water  was  then  found  also  to  be  so  destructive  to  the  bot- 
toms of  lead  cisterns  that  some  of  them  had  to  be  renewed  in 
five  or  six  years. 

source*  of      It  would  seem  that  an  extreme  inference  in  either  direction 

iabora°tor£  regarding  the  action  of  iron  rust  on  lead  would  be  inadvisable. 

experiments.  QQ  ^  Qne  jian(^  jt  musfc  be  remembered  that  it  is  impossible 

in  a  laboratory  experiment  to  reproduce  all  the  conditions  which 
exist  in  the  lead  pipe.  For  instance,  the  rust  in  the  pipe  is  car- 
ried along  with  rapidity  by  the  water  flowing  through  the  con- 
duit, and  physical  action  may  have  something  to  do  in  facili- 
tating the  corrosion  of  the  lead  by  the  iron.  Again,  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  other  substances  in  promoting 
chemical  action  must  not  be  forgotten.  In  the  experiment  of 
Prof.  Horsford,  there  were  used  simply  iron  rust,  lead  and 
water  containing  other  substances  in  solution.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, that  different  waters  had  been  used,  holding  in  solution 
different  substances,  or  that  another  quality  of  lead  had  been 
•  employed,  other  results  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  advis- 
able to  suspect  iron  rust  until  by  long  experience  its  harmless 
character  in  each  particular  case  is  established.  Its  action  no 
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doubt  \arie-  \vitli  tlie  constitution  of  the  warn-  and  tin-  circum- 
stances of  physical  contact  which  attend  its  presence  in  lead 
pipe. 

\\Y  leave  now  thf  subject  of  the  corrosion  of  the  lead,  as  corro.i..n.,f 
affected  l>y  the   peculiar  constitution  of  the  water,  to  consider  ences fnd*-"" 
certain   influence.-  which  either  act  independently  of  the  sub- {E^U^tfii. 
stances  that  are  dissolved  in  the  water  or,  when  an  erosion  of  w 
the  lead  has  already  commenced,  tend   to  increase  and  hasten 
the   process.     These  influences  have  perplexed  experimenters 
more   than  other  branches  of  the  subject.     Tliev  bring  about 
anomalous  and  unexpected  results,  often  in  direct  antagonism 
to  some  pet  theory  which  has  been  built  up  on  the  subject.    To 
this  may  be  attributed  many  of  the  contradictions  in  the  results 
of  the  observations  of  various  chemists. 

Prominent  among  these  disturbing  influences  is  galvanic  ac-  oairanio 
tioii.  No  elaborate  apparatus  is  necessary  to  bring  this  agency  ** 
into  operation.  -The  lead  pipe  with  its  metallic  connections  is 
often  a  battery  in  itself.  All  batteries  depend  for  their  action 
upon  the  contact  of  two  metals  immersed  in  a  bath  of  some 
liquid.  I'snally,  the  two  metals  employed  are/inc  and  platinum  condition* 
or  silver,  and  the  bath  in  which  they  are  immersed  is  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  attacks  only  one  of  the  metals,  zinc, 
and  leaves  the  other  intact.  The  metal  attacked  by  the  acid  is 
called  the  positive  metal,  and  the  other  the  negative  metal. 
Whenever  two  metals  are  brought  together  a  galvanic  action 
en.-ue-.  The  intensity  of  the  effect  varies  with  the  electrical 
character  of  the  metals  used.  Certain  metals,  as  tin  and  cop- 
per, have  hut  a  weak  action,  while  others,  as  silver  and  xinc, 
produce  a  vigorous  galvanic  cm-rent.  The  truth  of  the  latter 
statement  can  be  ascertained  by  placing  a  .-ilver  coin  on  one 
side  of  the  tongue,  and  a  strip  of  /inc  on  the  other,  and  bring- 
ing the  exteroir  edge-  together.  A  sharp,  prickly  sen>ation  is 
felt.  Here  we  have  the  two  metal-,  while  the  fluid  is  saliva. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  contact  of  two  metals  is  the  sim- 
ple principle  which,  elaborated  and  applied  to  convenient  ap- 
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paratus,  underlies  the  whole  subject  of  galvanic  electricity,  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  make  the  application  to  lead  pipes. 

Positive  and  "When  a  current  of  electricity  is  thus  excited  by  the  contact 
metais.  of  two  metals  in  saline  solution,  it  has  been  found  that  only  the 
positive  metal  is  usually  very  much  corroded,  while  the  other, 
the  negative  metal,  is  unharmed.  Lead  pipes  are  often  placed 
in  contact  with  iron,  copper  or  tin.  In  every  such  case  we 
have  a  galvanic  battery,  the  two  metals  in  contact  being  the 
poles,  and  the  water  flowing  through  the  pipes  the  saline  solu- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  a  galvanic  current  is  excited  and  cor- 
rosion takes  place.  The  nature  of  the  salts  dissolved  modifies 

chrfstison  on  this  action.     Dr.  Christison  says:     "The  presence  of  bars  of 

frttoifin  other  metals  crossing  lead,  or  bits  of  them  lying  upon  it,  will 

[pipes,  a|go  (jevej0p  f.jie  game  action."     It  is  possible,  also,  that  iron 

rust,  and  even  the  carbonate  of  lead  compounds  which  encrust 

the  pipe,  may  sometimes  be   thrown  into  electrical  relations 

with  the  pipe. 

These  statements  do  not  present  a  new  fact.  The  corrosion  of 
lead  by  galvanic  action,  caused  by  uniting  lead  with  other  metals 
under  water,  was  proven  long  ago  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 

corrosionot  Paris,  England.       The  importance  of  this  fact  may   be  illus- 

by  galvanic  trated  by  reference  to  what  has  probably  occurred  frequently  in 

'"*  the  case  of  iron  ships,  namely,  the  corrosion  of  the  iron  plates 

by  galvanic  action  developed  by  the  contact  of  copper  and  iron. 

The  Engineer,  a  few  years  ago,  in  commenting  on  the  wreck  of 

TbeMegara.the  ironclad  Megara,  called  attention  to  the  startling  fact  that, 
should  even  a  minute  piece  of  copper  remain  in  contact  with 
the  inside  bottom  plates  of  an  iron  ship,  in  a  bath  of  bilge 
water,  as  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  necessarily  must 
be,  an  active  galvanic  energy  is  established  between  the  two 
metals,  and  the  iron  being  the  sacrificial  metal  (**.  e.  the  positive 
metal),  "  the  bottom  will  sooner  or  later  be  eaten  through  with 
a  hole  somewhat  larger  than  the  superimposed  copper." 
Eiectncai  The  relation  of  the  metals  to  each  other  in  producing  cur- 
rents  of  electricity  varies  somewhat  with  the  constitution  of  the 
water.  The  order  is  as  follows : 
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///  Acid  Waters. 
Zinc, 
Tin, 
Lead, 
Copper, 
Iron, 


In  Alkaline  Waters. 
Zinc, 
Tin,     • 
Iron, 
Lead, 
Copper. 


In  the  above  columns  eacli  metal  is  positive  to  all  below  it ; 
that  i>.  if  any  two  of  the  metals  are  in  contact  with  each  other 
in  a  solution,  the  one  that  stands  above  the  other  (in  the  table) 
will  l>e  consumed.  For  example,  were  iron  and  lead  brought 
in  .•< intact  in  an  alkaline  solution,  the  fonner  would  be  rusted 
at  tho  point  where  the  latter  touched  it. 

Copper  and  brass  often  come  in  contact  with  lead  where  copper  and 
copper  couplings,  boilers  or  faucets  are  used,  or,  in  some  cases, 
where  copper  screws,  bars  or  pipes  touch  the  lead.  That  gal- 
vanic  action  often  occurs  under  such  circumstances  is  unques- 
tionable, and  as  to  which  of  the  two  metals  is  corroded  there  is 
but  little  doubt.  By  consulting  the  tables  above,  we  find  that 
lead,  being  above  copper,  is  the  positive  metal,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  corroded.  Some  interesting  experiments  were  made 
l»y  Mr.  F.  Casamajor,  thro  wing  a  very  clear  light  on  this  point.  n 
He  took  four  glass  tlasks,  into  each  of  which  he  poured  about  one- 
fifth  of  a  pint  of  aqueduct  water  drawn  fresh  from  the  hydrant. 
In  two  <>f  these  flasks  he  placed  pieces  of  sheet  lead.  perfectly 
clean,  the  surface  of  load  in  each  flask  being  three  square 
inches.  In  the  other  two  tlasks  he  placed  little  Implies  of  sheet 
lead  and  copper  wire  rolled  up  together  in  perfect  contact.  The 
lead  ami  copper  had  each  a  surface  of  three  square  inclio,  and 
cadi  was  perfectly  clean  and  bright.  ( )ne  tla.-k  with  lead  alone, 
and  one  with  lead  and  copper,  were  left  in  a  dark  place  for 
forty  hours  at  a  temperature  >>f  75°  F.  The  other  two  flasks, 
one  with  lead  al<»ne,  and  one  with  lead  and  copper,  were  left  in 
a  dark  place  for  4"  h<«urs  at  a  temperature  of  150°  F.  The 
object  of  placing  the  tlasks  in  the  dark  was  to  approach  the 
actual  condition  of  things  in  lead  pipe.  At  the  expiration  of 
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40  hours  both  flasks  containing  only  lead  and  water  were  exam- 
ined. The  lead  was  perfectly  bright  and  the  water  limpid. 
On  testing  the  water  no  iead  was  discovered.  The  two  flasks 
containing  the  lead  and  copper  presented  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance. The  surface  of  the  lead  was  coated  with  a  white 
oxycarbonate,  which,  on  shaking  the  flask,  spread  through  the 
water,  making  it  turbid.  The  water  was  tested  for  copper  and 
showed  the  faintest  trace.  Another  portion  of  water  from  the 
same  flask  gave  the  usual  reactions  for  lead. 

Example  of      So  much  for  the  laboratory.     A  practical  illustration  will 
Bion  bygai-  confirm  the  truth  of  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  above 

vanloactlon-  experiment.  A  gentleman  residing  near  Baltimore,  having 
occasion  to  have  a  pump  repaired,  on  examining  the  leak  found 
that  the  lead  pipe,  which  was  connected  to  the  pump  by  a  brass 
coupling,  was  almost  destroyed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  brass. 
The  corrosion  extended  for  an  inch  from  the  coupling,  and  the 
pipe  was  held  together  by  a  few  shreds  of  lead.  The  pipe, 
which  was  used  to  carry  water  from  a  well,  was  entirely  unin- 

DF.  Buckier'a  jured  in  every  other  portion.     Dr.  R.  Buckler,  who  reports  this 
"fact,  made  an  experiment  upon  the  water  of  this  well  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  cause  of  such  a  remarkable  corrosion.     He  placed 
about  four  ounces  of  the  water  in  two  beaker  glasses,  and  in  one 
immersed  a  bright  strip  of  lead  ;    in  the  other  he  immersed  a 
strip  of  lead  and  brass  connected.     The  beakers  were  covered 
with  paper,  so  as  not  to  exclude  the  air  entirely,  and  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed   for   a   week.     He   then  tested   water 
from  both  glasses.     In  the   case  of  the  water  containing  only 
lead  he  obtained  a  slight  precipitate,  and  in  the  other  a  copious 
precipitate.     The  fact  that  where  copper  or  brass  and  lead  are 
in  contact  under  water  a  galvanic  action  is  liable  to  occur,  pro- 
moting corrosion,  is,  therefore,  pretty  clearly  established, 
contact  of      Tin  is  very  frequently  used  in  contact  with  lead.      Solder  is 
'an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  and  it  is  well  known  that  corrosion  is 

joints  in  tin- generally  the  greatest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  solder.     The  cause 
pipes,  is  galvanic  action,  which  is  likely  to  occur  when  the  two  metals 
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compo-ing  lead-encased  tin  pipe  are  both  rabjeotodto  tlie  action 
of  \\-atcr:  hence  the  importance  of  making  such  joints  as  will 
in.-ure  a  continuons  tin  lining  where  this  pipe  is  used,  and  the 
danger  attending  the  practice  of  merely  bringing  the  ends 
together  ami  wiping  the  joint  with  solder. 

A  great  variety  of  physical  influences  operate  either  to  cause  Action  of 
or  accelerate  the  corrosion  of  lead  by  water.     These  influences  influence* 
often  act  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  agencies  which  protect  the  °n 
pipe,  and  in  the  case  of  anomalous  action  of  a  certain  water,  the 
explanation  is  often  to  be  looked  for   in  this  direction.     They 
corne  under  the  head  of  local  causes. 

A  defect  in  the  pipe  will  sometimes  promote  corrosion.  Dr.  Defects  in 
Dana  remarks  that  he  has  seen  lead  pipe  which  conveyed  spring 
water  very  much  eroded  and  slightly  perforated  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  an  original  defect  in  a  part  of  the  pipe.  The  water 
very  pure,  ami  yet.  ••  notwithstanding  a  deposited  coat  of 
oxide  and  carbonate  of  lead,  the  erosion  continued  and  lead 
wa-  dissolved  even  at  the  end  of  eight  years." 

Strain>  on  the  pipes  will  produce  unfavorable  results.  "Water  stnunson 
is  often  delivered  under  great  pressure,  and  seams  are  by  this1' 
means  made  in  the  pipes,  and  a  disarrangement  of  the  particles 
ensues.  Where  the  circumstances  are  favorable,  the  corrosion 
i-  promoted  by  a  combination  of  mechanical  and  chemical  forces. 
The  freezing  of  water,  when  it  does  not  burst  the  pipe,  has  the 
effect  of  training  it,  thus  producing  a  change  in  the  molecu- 
lar arrangement  of  the  material  of  the  pipe  and  facilitating  cor- 
ro-ion.  A  strai'i  on  the  lead  produced  by  bending  it  sharply.  Effect* of 
will  sometimes  facilitate  corrosion,  and  for  the  same  reasons  as 
in  the  instances  jn>t  named.  Prof.  Nichols  records  a  case  in 
which  this  cause  is  clearly  indicated,  lie  .-ays  that  he  had  in 
hi-  possession  a  section  of  supply  pipe  "removed  from  the 
aqueduct  of  a  neighboring  city  ('/.  • ..  near  Ho.-ton  i.  in  a  portion 
of  which  corrosive  a<  tioii  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  cause  leak- 
age. The  part  thus  acted  upon  was  confined  to  an  acute  angle. 
and  there  is  evidence  that  the  plumber,  in  placing  it  in  its  ] 
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tion,  bent  it  in  the  wrong  direction,  thus  creating  the  necessity 
for  another  turn.     This  pipe  had,  doubtless,  been  subjected  to 
two  violent  turns,  which  seriously  impaired  the  homogeneity  of 
prof.  Nichols"  the  metal."     Prof.  Nichols  suggests  that  the  disturbance  of  the 
'  crystalline   structure  of  the  metal  by  strains  may  change  its 
electrical  condition,  and  that  thus  galvanic  action  may  be  pro- 
moted, giving  rise  to  chemical  decomposition. 

A  few  simple  facts  should  be  here  noted,  and,  indeed,  the 
omission  to  give  them  proper  weight  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  numerous  complexities  and  contradic- 
tions with  which  chemists  have  surrounded  the  subject  of  the 
Activity  of  action  of  water  on  lead.  First,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
inCn™and  ence  m  *ne  activity  of  corrosion  in  new  and  old  pipes.  No 
ow  pipes.  matter  what  the  tendency  of  a  water  to  form  an  insoluble  pro- 
tective coating  on  leaden  surfaces,  there  is  usually  some  corro- 
sive action  at  first.  Croton  water  is  commonly  regarded  as 
exerting  no  dangerous  corrosive  action  on  lead,  but  when  Croton 
pipes  are  taken  up  at  the  end  of  several  months  they  will  be 
found  to  be  corroded,  and  in  some  places  the  lead  is  pitted. 
Dr.  Dana  remarks  that  he  has  examined  small  sections  of  pipes 
which  had  been  used  in  conveying  water  from  the  James  River, 
Va.,  for  twelve  years.  There  was  a  "  fine,  reddish  colored  and 
quite  smooth  and  compact  coat  deposited  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  pipe,  which  was  easily  detached,  showing  evident  and 
unmistakable  marks  of  corrosion  by.  small  pits  and  thread-like 
channels."  These  were  evidently  made  when  the  pipes  were 
new  and  before  the  crust  formed., 

Duration  of      It  is  interesting  to  enquire  how  long  a  time  must  elapse  be- 
Tctionln  fore  a  lead  pipe  becomes  sufficiently  incrusted  to  admit  of  its 
>w  pipes,  kejflg  uge(j  w-t]1  gafefy.     Prof.  Nichols  immersed  a  section  of  a 
new  lead  pipe  in  Cochituate  water  for  one  hour  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  65°  F.     The  water  then  gave  decided  evidence  of  lead 
being  present.     The  piece  was  removed  and  placed  in  six  fresh 
portions  of  water,  one  hour  in  each.     Each  sample   of   water 
gave  the  reaction  of  lead.      The  experiment  was  continued  for 
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two  week-,  varying  the  time  of  immersion  in  fresh  portions  of 
water  from  one  hour  to  ten.  The  lead  indications  still  con- 
tinued.  although  at  last  they  were  feeble. 

The  amount  of  lead  which  water  exercising  a  corrosive  action  Amount  of 
is  found  to  contain,  is   usually  dependent  upon  the  length  of  wate^m 
time  it  has  stood  in  the  pipe.     It  is  also  affected   by  tempera-00 
ture  and  season.     Waters  from  given  sources  do  not  show  the 
same  constitution    from  one  season  to  another.     An  excess  of 
rain  may  temporarily  change  the  character  of  the  water  and  its 
action  on  lead  ;  while  an  elevation  of  its  temperature  may  make 
a  water  previously  harmless  extremely  dangerous  as  regards  its 
action  on  lead. 

From  the  facts  already  presented  in  this  chapter,  the  reader  conclusion! 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  lead  pipe  {^^^ 
can  never  be  used  without  giving  rise  to  the  danger  of  lead 
poisoning.     I  think  it  safe  to  venture  the  opinion  that  the  dan- 
ger exists  in  some  degree  under  all  but  the  most  exceptional 
circumstances.     Admitting  that  severe  cases  of  lead  poisoning  Lead  pouon 
rarely  occur  from  the  use  of  water  drawn  through  lead  pipes, lng  by  w 
they  do  occur,  and  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  nine-tenths  of  the  mischief  done  by  lead 
in  its  effect  on  the  human  system  escapes  the  notice  of  physi- 
cians.    It  is  undoubtedly  true,  however,  that  certain  waters  can 
pass  through  lead  pipes  without  practical  contamination,  even 
though  they  take  up  enough  of  the  metal  to  give  a  lead  reaction 
when  subject  to  the  delicate  tests  of  the  laboratory.     I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  manner  in  which  water  first  acts  upon 
lead  and  the  effects  of  long-continued  contact  between  them  ; 
luit  it  is  desirable  to  recur  to  this,  for  the  reason  that  it  seems 
to  be  the  central  fact  of  the  whole  subject  and  should  be  thor- 
oughly understood.     The  first  result  of  the  contact  between  summary  or 
water  and  lead  is  the  formation  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  < 
a  whitish  crust  or  scum  of  oxide  of  lead,  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  dissolved  in  the  water  with  the 

lead  of  the  pipe.     The  next  result  is  the  solution  of  this  oxide 
18 
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of  lead  by  the  water  and  its  rerioval,  if  nothing  prevents.  If 
this  were  all,  the  destruction  of  ?ead  pipes  and  the  poisoning  of 
those  who  use  them  would  only  l>o  a  matter  of  time,  for  as  fast 
as  the  soluble  oxide  was  dissolved  away  a  new  coating  would 
be  formed.  But  as  soon  as  the  scum  of  oxide  of  lead  is  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  lead,  the  former  is  attacked  by  the  carbonic 
acid  (which  is  always  present  in  tho  air  and  is  almost  always  in 
solution  in  the  water)  and  the  lead  is  converted  into  carbonate 
of  lead,  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  the  painter's  white 
lead.  This  carbonate  of  lead  is  practically  insoluble,  and  ad- 
heres to  the  surface  of  the  lead  as  a  hard  crust  which  soon 
thickens  until  it  prevents  the  action  of  the  water  altogether. 
Expedients  Fortunately  for  those  who  are  compelled  to  use  water  sup- 
a^suead  P^e^  through  lead  pipes,  chemistry  is  not  without  resources  for 
poisoning,  guying  against  lead  poisoning.  The  first  and  simplest  of 
these  is  filtration.  Filters  made  of  chalk  have  been  strongly 
recommended,  and  the  experiments  of  M.  Robierre  are  sufii- 
aik!  ciently  minute  to  warrant  us  in  accepting  with  confidence  his 
conclusions  concerning  the  efficacy  of  this  material.  He  states 
very  positively  that  his  researches  have  led  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  greater  portion  of  poisonous  lead  compounds  in 
water,  obtained  by  the  contact  of  the  common  water  with  lead 
pipes,  is  in  suspension,  and  that  frequently  the  filtration  of  this 
water  through  chalk  deprives  it  of  its  poisonous  properties, 
wood  char- Wood  charcoal,  coarsely  pulverized,  has  also  been  recom- 
'  mended.  This  will  remove  as  much  as  7  grains  of  lead  to  the 
gallon. 

protection  of      It  is  better,  of  course,  to  prevent  the  watei   from  acting  on 
plp^o^-osion!  the  pipes  at  all,  and  to  secure  this  desirable  immunity  from 
Filtration  of  corrosive  action  various  plans  have  been  suggested.     Among 
1  "passing  these  may  be  mentioned  the  filtration  of  water  before  it  enters 
leadpipes.  the  pipes.     Sand,  clay  and,  better  still,  animal  charcoal  answer 
admirably  well  as  filters,  for  they  not  only  remove  the  mechani- 
cally suspended  particles,  but  a  portion  of  the  organic  matter 
Beneficial  dissolved  in  the  water.     The  latter  result  is  probably  effected 

results  of 

nitration,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  substances  into  harmless  com- 
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pounds  while  passing  through  the  filters.  Soluble  organic  mat- 
ter may  be  almost  entirely  removed  by  filtering  the  water 
through  black  or  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  This  occurs  through- 
out the  I'nited  States  as  an  ore,  and  when  coarsely  ground  is 
an  admirable  filtering  material  for  organic  matter.  One  of  the  Magnetic 
most  remarkable  characteristics  of  this  oxide  of  iron  as  a  filter- 
ing material  is  that  it  does  not  perceptibly  lose  its  power  by 
time  and  use.  In  the  water  works  of  Southport,  England,  a 
filter  bed  was  in  use  for  seven  years  without  showing  any  dimi- 
nution of  power,  and  in  domestic  filters  used  for  the  same 
length  of  time  there  seems  to  have  been  no  occasion  for  cleans- 
ing them. 

\Vhen  filters  cannot  be  depended  upon,  the  best  method  of  insoluble 
preventing  the  contamination  of  water  with  lead  salts  is  to  line 


the  pipes  with  an  insoluble  coating.  There  are  various  plans 
for  accomplishing  this  result.  One  of  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  Dr. 
simplest,  is  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Christison.  He  says  that  9° 
"  a  remedy  may  be  found  in  unusually  pure  spring  water  by 
leaving  the  pipes  full  of  the  water  for  a  few  months  without 
drawing  off."  The  water  acts  on  the  lead,  forming  the  insolu- 
ble coating  of  carbonate  of  lead  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  so  frequently.  During  the  long  period  in  which  the 
water  is  standing  in  the  pipes  the  coating  becomes  hard  and 
thick  enough  to  resist  the  further  corrosion  of  the  water. 
Where  this  method  will  not  answer,  some  material  should  be 
put  in  the  water  in  the  pipes  which  will  form  an  insoluble 
coating  on  the  lead.  Dr.  Christison  recommends  phosphate  of  pho«ph*t« 
soda.  In  one  of  his  experiments  he  put  in  some  lead  pipes  °f 
some  phosphate  of  soda,  in  weight  about  1'2500<>  the  weight  of 
the  water.  This  would  require  the  use  in  a  pipe  100  feet  long 
and  three-fourths  inch  inside  diameter  of  only  6  grains  of  phos- 
phate of  soda.  Fourteen  days  afterward  the  solution  was  dis- 
charged and  spring  water  readmitted,  and  a  great  improvement 
had  taken  place.  The  solution  was  replaced  and  another  trial 
was  made  -i\  wci-ks  afterward,  and  the  lead  could  scarcely  h«- 
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discovered  in  the  water.     There  was  no  further  trouble  with 
regard  to  lead  in  the  water,  although  for  more  than  a  year  pre- 
vious the  water  had  continued  to  act  vigorously  on  the  lead. 
Roife&ca-      Another  plan  Avas  suggested  by  Messrs.  Rolfe  &  Gillet,  of 

let's  method. 

Boston,  which  is  very  effective  and  works  more  rapidly  than 
the  preceding.  They  dissolve  one  pound  of  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium in  two  gallons  of  water,  and  allow  a  solution  of  this 
strength  to  remain  in  the  pipes  for  twelve  hours.  The  interior 
of  the  pipes  becomes  covered  with  a  black  impervious  coating 
of  sulphide  of  lead,  which  prevents  the  further  action  of  the 

Dr.  schwaz's  water.  Dr.  Schwaz,  of  Breslau,  advises  the  use  of  a  warm  and 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium.  This  will  do 
the  work  more  rapidly,  sometimes  in  fifteen  minutes.  The 
more  concentrated  the  solution,  however,  the  more  expensive 
is  the  operation.  Crude  sulphide  of  potassium  and  sulphide  of 
sodium  are  sometimes  used. 

Mr.  Perry's  Another  plan  was  suggested,  about  five  years  ago,  by  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Perry,  of  Newport,  R.  I.  He  employs  a  solution  of 
chromate  of  potassa,  which  is  poured  into  the  pipes  to  be  pro- 
tected. It  forms  an  insoluble  coating  of  chromate  of  lead, 
which,  the  inventor  claims,  protects  the  pipe  and  does  not  inter- 
fere with  soldering. 

Detection  of      There  are  several  methods  of  determining  by  analysis  whether 

"by  analysis'  lead  is  present  in  water  or  not,  all  of  which  are  within  the 
ability  of  the  plumber  of  good  general  intelligence  and  judg- 
ment who  will  provide  himself  with  the  necessary  chemicals 
and  apparatus.     Chemical  knowledge  is  not  requisite,  but  neat- 
ness,  careful  manipulation    and    accuracy   in    noting  results 
Delicacy     reached  are  indispensable.      It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
'  ever,  that  the  reactions  by  which  the  presence  of  lead  is  deter- 
mined are  very  delicate,  and  any  carelessness  may  cause  one  to 
blunder  and  arrive   at   false   conclusions.     It  should  also   be 
remembered   that   although   the  positive  results  of  chemical 

Negative  re-  analysis  are  conclusive  when  they  show  the  presence  of  lead  in 
c:us°ive.  water,  negative  results  do  not  always  prove  that  no  lead  is  pres- 
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ent.  For  tliis  reason  I  should  advise  the  employment  of  a  Limiution 
clieniist  to  make  careful  analyses  whenever  lead  poisoning  is  ana^*?1* 
feared  or  suspected.  The  intelligent  plumber  or  any  one  else 
may  tell,  however,  whether  water  has  taken  up  lead  during  its 
pa— ap'  through  pipes  or  when  held  in  tanks  lined  with  that 
metal,  and  also-  -approximately,  at  least  —  whether  a  given 
water  is  likely  to  act  on  lead,  and  the  information  thus  gained 
may  often  lie  of  great  valne.  In  the  succeeding  chapter  some 
simple  rules  are  given  for  determining  the  constitution  of 
water.  AVe  will  here  direct  our  attention  merely  to  tests  for 
metallic  salts  taken  up  by  water  in  its  passage  through  metallic 
pipes  and  reservoirs. 

The  first  step  in  the  analysis  of  water  is  to  concentrate  it.  concentra. 
Draw  from  the  pipes  about  live  gallons  of  water.  The  best  for  analysis. 
time  to  do  this  is  after  the  water  has  been  standing  in  the  pipes 
for  two  or  three  hours,  as  there  is  likely  to  be  more  lead  in  the 
water  than  when  the  water  is  constantly  running.  This  quan- 
tity of  water  should  be  boiled  until  it  is  evaporated  down  to  a 
gill  or  less.  In  boiling  and  in  all  the  other  operations  the 
experimenter  must  be  careful  to  use  no  ves.-el  containing  lead. 
The  first  portion  of  the  operation  may  be  performed  in  a  large  Method  of 
1  and  over  a  stove.  Care  should  be  taken  to  cover  the  °° 
1  >o  that  no  impurities  get  into  the  liquid  from  the  air. 
\Vhen  the  water  is  reduced  in  bulk  to  le>s  than  a  quart,  it 
should  be  transferred  to  a  quart  glass  beaker.  Such  a  vessel 
can  be  purchased  at  any  gla— ware  establishment.  The  beaker, 
beiii^  a  little  over  half  full  of  water,  is  placed  upon  a  sand  bath 
while  the  latter  is  cold,  and  a  pinch  of  acetate  of  ammonia  is 
put  into  the  water.  An  alcohol  lamp  or  gas  flame  is  then 
placed  under  the  sand  bath.  The  latter  is  .-imply  a  sheet-iron 
saucer  full  of  sand.  The  sand  distributes  the  heat  along  the 
bottom  of  the  beaker.  The  object  of  this  concentration  is  to 
strengthen  the  -olution.  Whenever  lead  is  found  in  water  it 
i-  usually  in  such  small  quantities  that  the  reactions  are  very 
faint,  but  by  boiling  the  water  down  we  obtain  in  a  gill  of 
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water  all  the  lead  dissolved  in  five  gallons,  and  thus  have  a 
solution  in  which  we  are  able  to  discover  lead  if  any  .is  pres- 
ent. 

nitration.  If,  after  th'S  concentration,  the  liquid  appears  turbid,  it  is 
best  to  filter  it.  Cut  filter  papers  can  be  bought  in  packages 
from  dealers  in  chemical  supplies.  They  consist  of  circular 
pieces  of  a  material  resembling  blotting  paper.  These  are 
folded  and  placed  in  the  funnel,  which  must  be  of  glass ;  the 
liquid  is  poured  into  the  paper  cone  held  in  the  funnel,  and 
trickles  from  it  clear  and  limpid.  Ko  more  water  should  be 
poured  into  the  funnel  than  the  cone  of  filtering  paper  will 
hold,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  supplied  in  small  quantities 
until  the  whole  of  the  water  is  filtered. 

AVe  are  now  ready  to  test  for  lead.  This  may  be  performed 
by  any  of  the  following  methods : 

sulphuretted  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. — This  test  is  so  delicate  that  one  part 
"  of  lead  can  be  detected  in  500,000  parts  of  water.  If  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  be  added  to  M-ater  containing  one-tenth  grain  per 
gallon,  a  brownish  color  is  produced.  If  the  water  has  been  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  to  1-100  of  its  original  bulk  before  add- 
ing this  reagent,  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  in  a  gallon  can, 
with  a  little  practice,  be  detected.  During  the  evaporation  acetic 
acid  must  be  added  to  dissolve  the  oxycarbonate  formed.  A 
small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  citrate  of  ammonia  or  of  acetate 
of  ammonia  is  added  to  dissolve  any  sulphate  of  lead  that  may 
have  been  formed.  It  is  Arery  difficult  to  obtain  acetate  of  am- 
monia in  a  solid  state,  as  it  requires  to  be  crystallized  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air  pump,  so  deliquescent  are  the  crystals. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute 
acids  upon  sulphide  of  iron,  sulphide  of  antimony,  or  sulphide 
of  potassium  (/tepar  suJphuris).  It  can  also  be  obtained  in  an 
impure  state  by  heating  together  paraffine  and  sulphur.  The 
gas  should  be  wrashed  by  passing  through  water,  and  may  then 
be  passed  directly  into  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  or  dissolved  in 
water  and  bottled  for  subsequent  use. 
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i>r>t'(.*xi"iii,  or  liver  of  sulphur,  can  be  employed  as 
a  reagent  for  detecting  lead.     Its  solution  produces  a  dark  color  twit!**1 
in  water  containing  two-thirds  grain  to  the  gallon,  provided 
very  little  of  the  reagent  is  added;  if  more  is  added,  sulphur 

is  precipitated  and  conceals  the  lead  reaction. 


<>f  'iiniiion'itin,  (yellow)  produces  a  change  of  color,  sulphide  of 
perceptible  by  comparison  \\hen  only  one-third  grain  of  lead  is  test.  ° 
pre-ent  in  a  gallon  of  water.     Both  this  reagent  and  the  one 
last  mentioned  also  produce  black  precipitates  in  water  contain- 
ing iron,  but  not  in  water  where  tin  alone  is  present.     Sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  on  the  contrary,  gives  a  black  precipitate  with 
tin.  l»ut  not  with  iion.     All  three  of  these  reagents  possess  a  vile 
odor  and  do  not  keep  well.     As  soon  as  the  odor  becomes  faint 
they  are  useless. 

Bichromate  of  potassa.  —  This  salt  possesses  several  advantages  Bichrom*t« 

of  po 

over  those  previously  mentioned.  It  has  no  odor,  can  be  kept  teat. 
for  years  either  in  solution  or  in  crystals,  is  easily  obtained  in 
any  drug  store  under  the  name  of  potassise  bichromas.  The 
saturated  solution  has  a  deep  red  color,  but  when  added  to  a 
strong  solution  of  lead  a  beautiful  precipitate  of  chrome  yellow 
is  formed.  This  precipitate,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
turns  to  a  bright  red,  "chrome  red."  The  addition  of  bichro- 
mate of  potassa  to  water  containing  one-tenth  grain  to  the  gallon 
produce.-  a  change  of  color  easily  detected  by  comparison.  In 
this,  as  in  the  former  cases,  the  test  should  be  made  as  follows: 
Two  test  tubes  of  equal  caliber  are  taken  in  the  left  hand  ;  a  few 
drams  of  pure  water  are  placed  in  one  and  an  equal  volume 
of  the  water  to  be  tested  in  the  other.  A  few  drops  of  the 
reagent  are  added  to  both,  and  the  tubes  held  in  various  posi- 
tions against  white  and  dark  backgrounds,  against  the  light 
and  in  the  shade,  viewed  vertically  and  horizontally,  until  we 
"tivinced  that  no  change  has  taken  place:  then  a  little 
more  of  the  reagent  is  added,  and  so  on.  These  precautions  are 
especially  necessary  where  colored  reagent>  are  employed.  My 
own  experiments  convince  me  that  bichromate  of  potassa  is 
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quite  as  delicate  a  test  for  lead  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when 
these  precautions  are  observed. 

sulphuric  Sulphuric  acid  and  solutions  of  the  sulphates  produce  a  white 
'*'  precipitate  with  lead,  and,  according  to  Lassaigne,  one  part  of 
lead  in  25,000  of  water  can  be  detected  in  15  minutes  by  the 
use  of  sulphate  of  soda.  As  lime  also  gives  a  white  precipitate 
with  sulphuric  acid,  this  test  is  not  applicable  to  water  in 
general. 

iodide  of      Iodide  of  potassium,  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  in  lead 

potassium       ,       .  ...  ,., 

test,  solutions  if  not  too  dilute. 

Action  of      When  water  containing  lead  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  car- 
carbonic 
acid  on  lead  bonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  converts  the  lead  into  the  hydrated 

'  oxycarbonate,  which  is  the  most  insoluble  of  all  the  lead  salts — 
so  much  so  that  only  one  part  will  dissolve  in  four  million  parts 
of  water,  or  one-sixtieth  grain  per  gallon,  and  hence  water 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  a  few  hours  will  not  contain 
over  4000000  °f  lead  m  solution.     If,  however,  the  water  con- 
tains free  carbonic  acid,  this  salt  will  be  dissolved  by  it,  but  is 
Advantages  precipitated  by  boiling.     From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  persons 
water  con-  compelled  to  use  water  containing  lead  may  reduce  the  danger 
d  to  a  minimum  by  boiling,  allowing  to  stand  exposed,  and  then 

filtering,  or  even  decanting. 
Leadpoi-     In  concluding  these  somewhat  extended  remarks  on  lead  cor- 

soiling. 

rosion,  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  lead  poisoning  may  not  be 
without  interest  for  the  general  reader,  and  especially  for  the 

Lead  pipes  plumber.    I  am  not  disposed  to  underestimate  the  danger  of  don- 
not  the  only  . 

cause  of  lead  veymg  water  through  lead  pipes;  but  it  is  only  candid  to  admit 
lg'  that  lead  pipes  have  probably  had  to  bear  the  blame  of  many 
cases  of  lead  poisoning  with  which  they  have  had  nothing  to  do. 
In  a  locality  in  which  lead  is  used  as  a  material  for  conveying 
water,  whenever  a  case  of  this  disease  arises  suspicion  is  gen- 
erally directed  against  the  water  pipes.  There  are,  however, 
many  methods  by  which  lead  can  be  and  is  unconsciously  intro- 
.  duced  into  the  system  other  than  in  drinking  water.  Dr.  Has- 
sall  explained  some  time  ago,  in  the  London  lancet,  that  par- 
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alv>is  has  been  repeatedly  produced  by  the  lead  contained  in 
snutf.  "In  some  cases,"  he  says,  "  death  has  ensued,  and  in 
others  serious  illness  has  resulted  from  the  preparations  of  lead., 
particularly  in  the  chromate  and  carbonate  of  lead  used  in 
Pillar  confectionery,  Bath  buns,  egg  and  custard  powders 
The  same  result  has  followed  the  use  of  wine  to  which  acetatr  wine, 
of  lead  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  and  sweet 
ening  it.  Entire  districts  have  been  poisoned  by  lead  in  cider  -w«r. 
Again,  at  one  time — and  it  is  probably  still  done  in  some  caser 
— lead  was  commonly  added  to  the  rum  in  the  West  Indies.'*'  ram»ica mm. 
These  are  cases,  and  others  might  be  added,  in  which  the  true 
cause  of  the  disease  has  been  traced,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
causes  such  as  these  may  be  at  work  in  some  of  the  cases  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  use  of  lead  pipe.  Tanquerel,  a  cele- 
brated French  authority,  says  that  generally  the  persons  who 
suffer  from  this  disease  are  those  who  have  to  handle  the  metal 
or  some  of  its  compounds  in  their  business.  Of  1213  persons 
afflicted  with  lead  colic  observed  personally  by  this  writer,  1050 
at  least  were  engaged  in  operations  involving  the  use  of  lead -or 
its  compounds.  This  leaves  only  a  small  remainder  outside  of 
these  trades  affected  with  the  disease  at  all.  Of  this  remainder 
a  large  number  are  engaged  in  occupations  which  sometimes 
require  the  use1  of  a  compound  of  lead.  The  potters,  for  in- 
stance, use  oxide  of  lead  in  the  glaze  which  they  piit  on  their 
ware.  Now,  when  it  is  considered  how  few  are  the  cases  of 
lead  poisoning  among  th<»e  who  never  use  lead  in  their  daily 
occupations,  and  al>«>  how  various  are  the  means  by  which  lead 
may  be  introduced  into  the  system,  there  is  left  but  a  small 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  produced  by  water 
drawn  from  lead  pipes. 

Taii(|iinvl  give-;  the  following  tal»lc  of  the  occupations  of  men  occupation 
afflicted  with  lead  poisoning  who  had  come  under  his  notice: 

White  and  red  lead  and  orange  mineral  manu- 
facturers      1**\ 

Painters..  30(> 
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Color  grinders 68 

Plumbers 14 

Platers  (in  tin  and  lead) 8 

Manufacturers  of  tin  putty 4 

Type  founders 52 

Printers 12 

Shot  manufacturers 11 

Manufacturers  of  acetate,  nitrate  and   carbonate 

of  lead . .  10 


1,050 
Others..  163 


Total 1,213 

Lead  an      Lead  is  an  "accumulative"   poison.     When  taken  into  the 
poison,  system  in  small  quantities  it  does  not  exhibit  its  effect  at  once, 
but  as  more  is  taken  from  time  to  time,  the  poison  accumulates 
in  the  system  until  enough  has  been  taken  to  render  it  opera- 
tive, and  then  the  person  affected  suddenly  manifests  danger- 
ous symptoms.     In  following  out  this  theory  of  the  accumu- 
lative character  of  lead,  it  is  evident  that,  no  matter  how  small 
the  dose  of  lead  taken,  the  occurrence  of  evil  results  should  be 
only  a  matter  of  time,  that  is,  when  the  small  doses   of  poison 
Differences  have  accumulated  to  a  sufficient  amount.     On  this  point  a  dif- 

of  opinion   -  ..         .     .         ,  .  ,        .    . 

among  tcrence  of  opinion  has  arisen  among  physicians,  some  maintain- 
l8'  ing  that  the  accumulative  principle  does  not  hold  here,  and 
that,  when  the  lead  is  conveyed  into  the  system  in  small  doses, 
it  is  conveyed  out  again  as  fast  as  it  comes  in.     Others  hold 
that  while  these  small  doses  are  not  in  themselves  able  to  exert 
an  active  poisonous  influence,  they  are  the  cause  of   many  dis- 
eases not  usually  ascribed  to  this  source.     Dr.  Muir,  previously 
quoted,  states  the  question  thus  :     "  Does  this  amount  of  lead 
thus  deposited  in  the  system  in  any  way  influence  the  general 
health  of  our  bodies  ?     May  the  healthiness  in  some  places  be 
influenced  materially  by  the  amount  of  lead  dissolved  by  the 
Dr.  Dana's  water  in  constant  use  ?"     Dr.  Dana  thinks  "  there  is  reason  to 
'  believe  that  a  vast  number  of  cases  of  rheumatic  and  spasmodic 
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and  iKTvous  diseases,  a  general  breaking  up,  as  it  were,  of  the 
foundations  of  the  great  deep  of  life,  have  occurred,  which  can 
be  attributed  only  to  the  small  daily  doses  of  lead."  This  is 
hypothetical.  The  question  is  a  very  important  one,  but  as  yet 
our  information  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  or  accurate 
to  enable  us  to  answer  it. 

P.ut  while  there  is  not  a  perfect  agreement  among  physicians  Amount  or 
as  to  the  amount  of  lead  necessary  to  produce  poisonous  effects, 
it  is  ireiierally  admitted  that  but  little  of  the  metal  is  required  { 
to  develop,  in  time,  very  .-erious  results.  Dr.  Parkes,  an  En- 
glish authority,  Professor  (iraham  and  others,  think  that  water 
which  contains  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  per  gallon  must  be  re- 
ga  nled  as  unsafe.  When  it  is  considered  that  a  gallon  contains 
7(i.niHj  grains,  it  is  seen  that  such  a  dose  amounts  to  only  one 
part  of  lead  in  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  (1,400,000)  parts  of 
water.  The  poisonous  character  of  so  small  a  dose  is  due  to  the 
accumulative  nature  of  the  poison.  Small  as  this  quantity  is, 
thciv  an-  those  who  would  fix  the  limit  of  safety  at  even  a  lower 
standard.  Dr.  Adams,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  reports  a  case  of  poi- 
soning in  which  only  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  per  gallon  was 
found  in  the  water,  and  states  that  such  cases  are  not  rare.  This 
would  amount  to  only  one  part  of  lead  for  every  seven  million 
parts  of  water.  This  statement  was  made  by  Dr.  Adams  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  to  investigate  the  action  of  water  on  lead  pipes 
and  the  diseases  proceeding  therefrom.  It  is  safe  to  infer  from 
t In '-e  opinions  that  whenever  hydro-sulphuric  acid  detects  lead 
in  water,  the  use  of  such  water  is  likely  to  prove  disastrous  to 
some  constitutions. 

It  should  always  be  considered  in  any  discussion  as  to  the 
poisonous  dose  of  lead,  that  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  sus- 
ceptibility  of  various  persons  to  the  effects  of  lead.  A  case  is 
recorded  in  which  tw<»  members  of  a  family  were  made  seri- 
ously  ill  from  the  use  of  water  containing  only,  at  times,  a  mere 
of  lead — "a  quantity,"  says  our  authority,  "so  intini- 
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tesimally  small  as  not  to  have  the  least  effect  on  the  health  of 
the  others."  It  is  probable,  also,  that  when  once  the  disease 
has  been  contracted  by  a  person  he  is  more  susceptible  to  it 
than  before. 

symptoms      The  indications  of  lead  disease  are  usually  pain,  constipation, 
tics  of  a  yellowish  complexion,  not  affecting  the  eyes  or  coloring  the 
nta*  urine  as  in  ordinary  jaundice,  and  the  blue  or  slatish  colored 
line  on  the  gums.     This  line  is  usually  located  on  that  portion 
of  the  gum  that  overlaps  a  tooth.     It  sometimes  happens  that 
this  blue  line  is  seen  only  on  a  portion  of  the  gum. 

The  curative  treatment  of  lead  diseases  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  study  among  medical  men.  It  is  too  complex  a  topic  to 
admit  of  any  consideration  here.  For  information  on  this 
point  the  curious  reader  is  referred  to  the  various  standard 
medical  works  in  which  the  subject  is  treated. 

"We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
water  acts  upon  the  other  metals  employed  more  or  less  exten- 
sively in  plumbing  work.  I  feel  that  no  apology  is  needed  for 
having  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  subject  of  lead,  as  it  is  the 
metal  most  used  in  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  wrater.  Iron, 
zinc,  tin  and  copper  will  be  considered  more  briefly, 
iron  as  a  Were  it  not  for  the  inconvenience  sometimes  attending  the 
es!  discoloration  of  water,  iron  would  possess  many  advantages  over 
any  other  metal  as  a  material  for  water  pipes.  The  purifica- 
tion of  water  by  contact  with  iron,  is  a  fact  well  known  in 
chemistry.  Prof.  Medlock  proved  by  analyses,  several  years 
ago,  that  iron  by  its  action  on  nitrogenous  organic  matter  pro- 
duces nitrous  acid,  which  Muspratt  has  called  "  nature's  scaven- 
Muspratt's  ger."  The  last-mentioned  chemist  found,  as  a  general  result, 

and  Mecllock's    i'        •,          11        •  ..  •  i        i 

experiments  that  by  allowing  water  to  remain  m  contact  with  a  large  surface 
of  iron  for  about  48  hours,  every  trace  of  organic  matter  was 
either  destroyed  or  rendered  insoluble,  in  which  state  it  could 
be  removed  effectually  by  filtration.  Medlock  found,  on  exam- 
ining the  water  at  Amsterdam,  which  smelled  and  tasted  badly, 
that  the  sediment  charred  on  ignition  and  was  almost  consumed, 
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showing  that  it  consisted  of  organic  matter.  He  also  found  that 
instead  of  taking  iron  from  the  service  pipes,  the  warn-.  Kef  ore 
cntrriiiir  those  and  an  iron  reservoir,  contains  nearly  half  a  grain 
of  iron  to  the  gallon  ;  while  in  the  water  issuing  from  the  pipes 
there  was  only  an  unweighable  trace.  Before  entering  the  reser- 
voir, the  water  holding  iron  in  solution  formed  no  deposits  ; 
while  the  water  coming  from  the  pipes,  and  freed  from  iron, 
gave  organic  sediment  above  mentioned  He  then  made  analy- 
ses of  water  brought  in  contact  with  iron,  and  water  not  in  con- 
tact, with  the  result  that  the  water  which  had  not  touched  iron 
contained  2'10  grains  of  organic  matter,  and  0-96  grain  iron  ; 
the  other  gave  only  a  slight  trace  of  both,  showing  plainly  that 
the  organic  matter  in  the  water  was  either  decomposed  or 
thrown  down  in  contact  with  iron  ;  and  this  water  when  fil- 
tered was  found  to  be  clear,  of  good  taste,  with  no  smell  and 
free  from  organic  matter.  It  is  not  stated  in  what  shape  the 
iron  was  held  in  solution,  but  it  was  probably  in  that  of  carbon- 
ate. the  usual  iron  salt  of  springs,  since  carbonic  acid  is  so  com- 
mon in  water  in  general.  These  facts  may  be  made  useful 
under  certain  circumstances  in  effecting  the  purification  of 
water  rendered  offensive  or  unwholesome  by  the  presence  of 
organic  matter. 

Pure  water  has  no  action  on  iron  whatever,  provided  it  is 
free  from  air  or  other  dissolved  gases,  especially  carbonic  acid  actlonofw^ 
gas.  On  the  other  hand,  dry  oxygen  an'd  dry  carbonic  acid  are 
unable  to  attack  iron,  hut  in  solution  they  produce  the  well- 
known  form  of  oxidation  called  rusting.  That  it  is  the  oxy^-n 
of  the  air,  and  not  that  of  the  water,  which  combines  with  thu 
iron,  can  be  easily  proved  by  a  simple  experiment.  Take  a 
piece  of  clear  ice,  melt  it  and  heat  to  boiling;  after  boiling  a 
short  time,  pour  it  into  a  small  vial  containing  some  pieces  of 
bright  iron  wire.  The  vial  must  be  quite  full  and  tightly 


ter  on  iron. 


Place  a  similar  piece  of  wire  in  an  open  vessel  and 
partially  cover  it  with  water.  Set  both  vessels  aside  for  a  few 
<lay>,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  win-  in  the  former  is  still 
bright,  while  that  in  the  latter  is  rusted. 
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Carbonic  acid  gas  in  solution  not  only  attacks  metallic  iron, 
80  bonic  acid,  but  also  dissolves  it,  forming  a  protocarbonate  of  iron.     If  a 
small  quantity  of  finely  divided  iron  be  introduced  into  a  syphon 
used  for  transporting  mineral  water,  and  the  apparatus  filled 
with  carbonic  acid  water  under  pressure,  the  iron  will  soon  dis- 
appear, being  entirely  dissolved.     This  method  has  been  pro- 
posed for  administering  iron  medicinally, 
carbonic  acid      As  most  kinds  of  potable  water  contain  either  air  or  carbonic 

in  water. 

acid  in  solution,  it  is  evident  why  iron  pipes  are  attacked  by 
running  water.  In  limestone  districts  the  water  seldom  contains 
free  carbonic  acid,  but  in  every  case,  unless  very  impure  or 
just  taken  from  a  lively  spring,  air  is  present.  It  has,  in  fact, 
been  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  no  water  is  n't  to  drink  unless  a 
fish  will  live  in  it ;  and  fish  cannot  live  in  water  that  does  not 
contain  dissolved  oxygen.  There  are,  however,  springs  in 
which  fish  cannot  live,  but  still  the  water  is  not  unfit  to  drink, 
its  only  fault  being  a  lack  of  oxygen,  which  it  soon  acquires  on 
standing. 

influence      The  presence  of  salts  in  solution  are  not  without  influence 
'  when  air  has  access  to  it ;  of  these,  common  salt,  or  chloride  of 
sodium,  hastens  the  rusting,  and  carbonated  alkalies  retard  it. 

Protective  When  a  crust  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  has  formed  on 
of  iron  the  surface  of  the  iron,  it  seems  to  protect  the  iron  by  prevent- 
ing the  oxygen  from  obtaining  access  to  it.  This  explains  the 
fact  that  water  from  new  iron  pipes  contains  more  iron  at  first 
than  it  does  after  being  in  use  awhile.  Some  persons  take  the 
trouble  to  pour  thin  milk  of  lime  through  the  pipes  and  then 
expose  them  to  the  air  nntil  it  is  converted  into  a  dry  crust 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  a  very  good  protection  from  rust. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  as  in  many  other  methods  of  protecting 
pipes,  the  sudden  jars  occasioned  by  quickly  shutting  off  the 
water  with  a  full  head  on,  break  off  this  crust. 

protection      -pne  protection  afforded  by  a  film  of  oxide  is  well  shown  by 

of  a  film  J 

of  oxide.  an  experiment  described  in  the  Berg-  und  Huettenmaennische 
Zeitwuj  (1873,  p.  19).     Several  pieces  of  bright  wire,  some  of 
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which  were  protected  by  a  bit  of  zinc  fused  on,  the  others  un- 
protected, were  placed  in  a  jar  of  moist  carbonic  acid  and  air; 
be.-ide  them  was  placed  a  third  lot  of  pieces  of  wire  which  had 
been  heated  thr«  mahout  to  a  blue  shade.  The  unprotected  bright 
wires  rusted  in  less  than  '24  hours;  those  with  zinc  attached  re- 
mained free  fnmi  rust  from  3  to  5  days;  the  blued  wires  were 
nnattacked  for  3  weeks,  showing  that  a  blue  film  of  oxide  is 
more  effective  than  contact  with  an  electro-positive  metal. 

The  usual  tests  for  iron  is  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  known  T<MU  for  iron 
a-  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  which  produces  a  deep  blue  color111 
in  dilute  solution.  Cornelly  has  even  proposed  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  iron  present  by  the  comparison  of  the  blue 
colors  produced  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  in  one  case  a  solution  of  iron  of  known  strength,  and 
in  the  other  the  water  in  which  the  iron  is  to  be  determined. 
A  more  delicate  test  is  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  which 
is  said  to  produce  a  red  color  when  one  part  oxide  of  iron  in 
64,000  parts  of  water  is  present.  Dollfus  states  that  salicylic 
acid  produces  a  violet  color  with  one  part  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  in  572,000  parts  of  water. 

Zinc  is  a  metal  which  should  never  be  allowed  to  come  in  zinc  not 
contact  with  water  which  is  to  be  used  for  drinking  or  cooking.  " 
I  make  this  statement  with  a  knowledge  of  the  wide  diversity 
of  opinion  which  exists  among  chemists  and  physicians  on  this 
point.  It>  physical  properties  as  a  metal  are,  I  think,  very  ac- 
curately described  by  Prof.  II.  von  Fehling  in  liimln',  /•/•,  /•/////•/, 
der  Rein<  n  nml  .  1  //y  //••'//<//'  //  f  '/<>  ////'-  <  I X.  p.  899),  as  follows  : 
"  In  using  zinc  for  technical  purposes  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  expands  and  contracts  greatly  by  change  of  temperature, 
and  that  in  cold  weather  it  is  especially  brittle;  and,  further, 
that  in  contact  with  other  metals,  as  iron,  copper.  Arc.,  it  readily 
oxidizes;  that  it  also  oxidizes  easily  in  contact  with  water  alone, 
with  brandy,  wine,  milk  and  the  like,  and  that  the  salts  are 
poisonous.  It  remains  unchanged  only  when  in  contact  witli 
pure  olive  oil.  Sheet  zinc  must,  therefore,  have  much  play  so 
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that  it  may  expand  or  contract.  It  must  be  fastened  only  with 
zinc  nails,  or  with  iron  nails  thickly  covered  with  zinc.  On 
moist  wood  it  oxidizes  very  easily.  The  metal  must  never  be 
employed  for  vessels  where  it  can  come  into  contact  with  food, 
drinking  water  and  the  like." 

chemical  a»  I  take  exception  to  Prof,  von  Fehling's  statement  only  so  far 
n°0™zinc,  as  to  claim  that  zinc  is  not  acted  upon  by  chemically  pure  water 
free  from  air ;  but  the  exception  is  of  no  practical  importance, 
for  the  reason  that  plumbers  never  have  to  deal  with  pure 
water,  still  less  with  water  free  from  air  or  other  dissolved 
gases.  It  is  well  known  to  every  one  that  when  a  bright  sur- 
face of  zinc  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  soon  loses  its  luster  from 
oxidation,  the  thin  film  of  oxide  then  formed  protecting  it  from 
further  corrosion.  This  film  adheres  so  firmly  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  removed,  and  Pettenkofer  found  the  film  of  oxide 
on  a  zinc  roof  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  27  years 
to  be  only  0'04r  inch  thick ;  on  a  square  foot  of  surface  only  142 
grains  of  zinc  had  oxidized ;  half  of  the  oxide  had  been  carried 
off  and  the  other  half  remained. 

influence  ot     When  zinc  is  placed   in  water  containing  air  and   carbonic 
and  chlorides  acid,  the  zinc  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  white  coat  of  basic 
10*  carbonate  of  zinc.     If  the  water  contains  soluble  chlorides,  such 
as  common  salt,  it  attacks  the  zinc  more  violently.      Zinrak 
analyzed  a  water  containing  a  relatively  small  amount  of  chlor- 
ides, and  found  that  after  standing  some  time  in  a  zinc  reser- 
voir it  contained  58'9  grains  of  zinc  in  a  gallon. 

water  from      A  French  chemist  named  Roux  examined  the  water  kept  in 

galvanized 

iron  tanks,  galvanized  tanks  on  shipboard  and  found  it  turbid  ;  it  contained 
oxide  of  zinc  and  suspended  particles  of  carbonate  of  zinc. 
These,  he  remarks,  are  dissolved  by  the  acids  in  the  stomach 
and  are  exceedingly  dangerous.  The  result  of  Roux's  experi- 
ments was  that  the  use  of  galvanized  iron  tanks  in  the  French 
navy  was  forbidden  by  the  war  minister. 

prof.casseii's      Prof.  J.  L.  Cassels,  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Medical  College, 

w;th*gaivan-  reported  the  following  interesting  experiment  made  in  1870 : 

ron.  u  ^  pjece  of  new  galvanized  iron  chain  weighing  1211-95  grains 
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was  placed  in  a  glass  beaker  containing  one  pint  of  water  taken 
from  tin-  hydrant  near  the  college  and  loosely  covered  to  ex- 
clude dust.  In  24  hours  the  water  was  of  a  bluish- white  color 
and  tasted  distinctly  of  the  salts  of  zinc.  In  three  days  a 
whitish  sediment  was  observed  collecting  on  the  zinc,  which 
was  ea-ily  detached  by  agitation.  After  remaining  a  week  in 
the  water  a  large  deposit  of  carbonate  of  zinc  was  formed,  and 
the  water  was  strongly  impregnated  with  chloride  of  zinc. 
Traces  of  lead  were  also  detected  in  the  water,  derived,  proba- 
bly, from  the  lead  impurities  in  the  zinc.  The  links  of  chain 
had  decreased  I'Ol  grain  in  weight  and  were  heavily  coated 
with  the  carbonates  of  zinc  and  iron. 

A  similar   experiment  was  recently  made  with  commercial  Experiment 
sheet  zinc  at  Columbia  College,  New  York.     A  strip  of  zinc  couegemb 
weighing  2'22  grams  was  placed  in  a  gill  of  Croton  water.     In 
a  short  time  it  became  covered  with  a  white  film,  a  greater  part 
of  which  fell  away  on  the   slightest  agitation.     The  loss  of 
weight  in  a  week  was  0*006  gram,  or  nearly  0'3  per  cent.     In 
distilled  water  it  was  still  greater,  or  about  0*5  per  cent. 

From  the  foregoing  experiments  it  is  evident  that  zinc,  even  Au  water* 
when  alone,  is  corroded  and  dissolved  by  spring,  well  and  river  °° 
war  el's  without  exception.     The  experiments  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  any  person  can  repeat  them  and  remove  all  doubts 
that  may  remain  in  his  own  mind.     The  galvanic  action  which 
takes  place  when  zinc  is  in  contact  with  iron  or  other  metals 
hastens  the  solution  of  the  zinc,  rendering  ^alvanixed  iron  pipes 
more  objectionable  than  those  of  zinc  alone.     Another  danger  imparities 
attendant  on  the  use  of  zinc  is  the  fact  that  it  often  contains 
other  and  still  more  objectionable  metals,  especially  arsenic  and 
lead.     The   difficulty  of   obtaining  zinc   free    from  arsenic  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  such  zinc  sells  for  60  cents  per  pound, 
whereas  at  the  time  of  this  writing  ordinary  spelter  is  quoted 
at  7£  cents. 

Zinrak  recommends  that  zinc  tanks,  when  used  for  water, 
should  be  painted  on  the  inside  with  ocher  or  asphalt  vanish. 
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It  seems  to  be  at  present  a  disputed  question  how  much  zinc 

zinc  required  -  ..  .  .  ,.  . 

to  effect  a  is  required  to  produce  serious  consequences.  According  to  the 
influence!  United  States  Dispensatory,  "  the  compounds  of  zinc  are  pois- 
zinc  com-  oiious,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  those  of  lead.  The  oxide 

pounds.  ,    .......  i  ,.  -.       . 

of  zinc  used  m  painting  is  said  to  be  capable  of  producing  a 
colic  resembling  that  caused  by  lead,  and  called  zinc  colic." 
The  sulphate  known  as  white  vitriol  is  used  externally  as  a  caus- 
tic ;  internally  it  is  tonic,  astringent  and,  in  large  doses,  a  prompt 
emetic.  The  dose,  as  a  tonic,  is  1  to  2  grains  ;  as  an  emetic,  10 
to  30  grains.  In  an  overdose  it  acts  as  an  irritant  poison. 
Chloride  of  zinc  also  acts  as  a  caustic.  Internally  it  is  given  in 
doses  of  a  half  to  one  grain ;  in  overdoses  it  is  also  a  corrosive 
poison.  The  oxide  of  zinc  is  sometimes  administered  as  a  tonic 
in  doses  of  2  to  8  grains  or  more,  repeated  several  times  a  day. 
Prof.  Nichols1  Prof.  J.  R.  Nichols  states  that  he  examined  a  whitish  pow- 

experimeut. 

der  alleged  to  have  been  taken  from  the  joints  in  the  galvanized 
pipes  and  found  it  to  consist  of  carbonate  of  zinc  mixed  with 
a  little  sesquioxide  of  iron.  In  one  instance  nearly  half  an 
ounce  of  this  salt  was  scraped  from  the  interior  of  a  galvanized 
pipe  60  feet  in  extent.  The  courageous  doctor  took  half  a 
grain  of  this  salt  an  hour  before  retiring  and  passed  a  very  un- 
comfortable night. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  great  deal  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  chemical  and  medical  journals  on  the  subject  of 
zinc  poisoning,  but  the  space  at  command  is  not  sufficient  for  a 
review  of  the  testimony. 
Tests  for  zinc      Zinc  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  heavy  metals  to  detect, 

in  water.     .  .  ,  .    ,     .     ,.,     ,  ,  . 

since  iron,  which  is  likely  to  be  present  in  water,  helps  to  con- 
ceal zinc.  It  if  safe,  however,  to  predicate  in  advance  that  zinc 
is  present  if  the  water  has  been  in  contact  with  that  metal. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not  precipitate  zinc  from  acid  solu- 
tions unless  acetic  acid  alone  is  present.  Zinc  salts  give  a  white 
precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium.  To  detect  zinc  in  the  presence  of  iron,  add  enough 
ammonia  to  precipitate  the  iron  and  to  redissolve  the  zinc  which 
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was  at  first  precipitated.     Filter  and  test  for  zinc  in  the  nitrate  • 
1)\-  means  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Pure  tin  is  less  acted  upon,  either  by  water  or  saline  solu- Actto«°' 

water  on  tin. 

tions,  than  any  other  of  the  common  metals.  When  exposed 
t<»  the  comluned  action  of  water  and  air,  it  does,  indeed,  oxidize 
slightly,  but  the  oxide  being  insoluble  remains  attached  to  the 
tin  unless  mechanically  removed.  The  ordinary  constituents  of 
potable  water  have  but  little  effect  upon  tin,  even  when  in  con- 
centrated solutions.  Dilute  acids  destroy  it,  even  the  vegetable 
ai-i.ls,  as  do  the  caustic  alkalies.  At  the  writer's  request  Mr.  Mr.Haiiock-a 
E.  J.  Hallock,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  made  some  with  tin 
interesting  experiments  to  determine  the  action  of  saline  solu-  gouuion*. 
tions  upon  tin,  the  results  of  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  When  a  piece  of  block  tin,  free  from  lead,  is  exposed 
for  four  weeks  to  the  action  of  a  strong  solution  of  common 
table  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  the  solution  becomes  slightly 
milky  and  gives  a  reaction  for  tin,  although  very  faint  and 
slowly  produced.  On  filtering,  the  liquid  failed  to  give  any 
reaction,  indicating  that  the  oxide  of  tin  was  suspended  and  not 
dissolved  in  the  liquid.  Strangely  enough,  the  amount  of  tin 
in  solution  at  the  end  of  ten  months  was  little,  if  any,  greater 
than  at  the  end  of  one  month.  Several  other  salts  were  tried 
with  similar  results.  Nitrate  of  ammonia,  chloride  of  magne- 
sium and  chloride  of  calcium  acted  upon  tin  sufficiently  to  give 
a  tin  reaction  within  a  few  days.  Croton  water  which  had  been 
concentrated  until  it  contained  22  grains  of  salt  in  a  gallon,  in 
contact  with  tin  was  soon  found  to  contain  a  trace  of  tin.  So- 
lutions of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  of  bicarbonate  of  lime 
required  at  least  six  weeks  to  acquire  a  perceptible  trace  of  tin. 
Sulphate  of  lime  forms  a  protecting  incrustation  upon  tin. 

The  nitrates  and  nitrites  have  a  perceptible  action  on  tin  influence  or 
when  concentrated.     It  was  not  found  practicable  to  determine  nitrite. O^UD 
the  loss  of  weight  in  the  tin,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  remov- 
ing  the  incrustation  of  oxide  formed  upon  it.     Two  point-; 
were,  however,  clearly  demonstrated  :     First,  that  tin  is  acted 
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upon  by  most  saline  solutions,  although  very  slightly,  even 
when  exposed  for  a  long  time ;  secondly,  the  oxide  and  what- 
ever other  compounds — probably  oxychloride — were  formed 
remain  suspended  in  the  liquid  and  can  readily  be  removed 
by  filtration.  Tin  salts  are  not  injurious  when  taken  internally ; 
hence,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
potable  water  takes  up  tin  from  the  pipes  or  not. 
Action  of  sa-  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  saline  solutions  dissolve  out  the  lead 

on  aiioys  of  f rom  tin-lead  alloys,  even  if  the  amount  of  lead  be  very  small. 
Weber  analyzed  a  slimy  deposit  found  in  a  salt-water  bath  in 
Keischaur's  laboratory  and  found  it  to  consist  of  68  per  cent, 
oxide  of  tin  and  21  of  oxide  of  lead,  although  the  alloy  of 
which  the  bath  was  constructed  contained  but  15£  per  cent,  of 
lead  to  81  of  tin. 
corrosion  It  is  reported  that  certain  well  waters  corrode  tin  pipes  rap- 

weii  water,  idly,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  to  which  constituent  they  owe 
this  corrosive  action.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  metal  alloyed 
with  the  tin  in  the  manufacture  of  such  pipe  constitutes  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  reaction.  A  well  water  which  is  com- 
petent to  destroy  pure  tin  should,  we  think,  be  subjected  to 
chemical  analysis  before  venturing  to  use  it  for  drinking,  the 
probability  being  that  it  contains  some  unwholesome  constitu- 
ent to  the  presence  of  which  it  owes  its  corrosive  action. 
The  salts  As  the  salts  of  tin  are  not  poisonous,  their  detection  is  of  in- 

of  tin  not  if  •     . 

poisonous,  terest  only  lor  the  purpose  ot  ascertaining  whether  a  given 
water  is  attacking  the  tin  pipes  through  which  it  passes,  for 
water  containing  chlorides  and  nitrites  will  generally  do  so. 
Tests  for  tin.  Chloride  of  gold,  which  can  be  obtained  of  any  photographer, 
will  produce  a  purple  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  tin  salts.  A 
little  nitric  acid  should  be  added  to  the  gold  solution,  and  if  no 
purple  color  appears  on  mixing  it  with  the  water  to  be  tested, 
it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  a  few  days,  when  the  purple  pre- 
cipitate will  have  settled  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  test  tube, 
where  it  is  readily  seen  on  placing  the  tube  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper. 
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Sulphurett&I  fn/ilrofjen  yields  a  precipitate  with  tin  salts, 
which  may  be  brown  or  yellow,  according  to  which  oxide  is 
present.  This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  alkaline  sulphides,  and, 
as  above  stated,  is  not  formed  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Copper  has  far  less  affinity  for  oxygen  than  iron,  and  will  not  Action  of  w* 
decompose  water  except  at  a  bright  red  heat,  if  at  all.  Whether 
it  will  under  any  circumstances  is,  I  believe,  a  matter  of  dispute 
among  authorities.  Even  water  which  contains  acids  does  not 
attack  copper  unless  air  is  also  present.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
dry  air  copper  is  not  affected,  but  air  and  moisture  combined 
attack  it  rapidly,  especially  if  any  acid,  however  weak,  such  as 
carbonic  or  acetic  acid,  be  present.  Inasmuch  as  moist  air 
always  contains,  practically,  some  carbonic  acid,  bright  copper 
exposed  to  its  action  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  basic  car- 
bonate of  copper,  very  generally  but  improperly  called  verdi- 
gris. 

Copper  not  only  dissolves  readily  in  the  weakest  acids.  but  Action  of 
al>-»   iu  alkaline  and    saline  solutions   if   exposed  to  the  air. 
Kersting  states  that  while  all  potable  water  dissolves  more  or 
less  copper  from  copper  pipe  or  vessels  used  to  hold  or  conduct 
it.  it  attacks  the  copper  with  especial  violence  if  nitrate  of  am-  x 
monia  is  present  —  a  fact  which  also  holds  good  with  regard  to  M 
tin  and  lead.     If  water  which  holds  copper  salts  in  solution  i 


,,,.,,  ,     .  ,      tlon  between 

passed  through  lead  pipes,  the  copper,  being  more  strongly  copper  and 
electro-negative  than  lead,  is  precipitated  by  it,  and  a  corre-0* 
spondinir  quantity  of  lead  is  probably  dissolved.  The  same  is 
true  to  a  still  greater  degree  with  regard  to  zinc,  so  that  when 
water  containing  copper  salts  is  passed  through  galvanized  iron 
pipes,  the  latter  are  especially  attacked  \<y  them.  This  weak 
iralvanic  current  is  well  known,  and  the  principle  is  often  em- 
ployed to  protect  copper  l.y  means  of  zinc,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
coppered  bottoms  of  ships  and  other  vessels  navigating  salt 
r.  The  galvanic  action  of  lead  and  copper  is  weaker  and 
wa-  IOTIL:  .>v»-rlo.,ked  l>y  practical  men.  and  even  yet  is  not  8O 
irenerally  understood  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Tt  is  possible  that  in 
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cases  where  pipes  have  been  corroded  and  no  cause  could  be 
detected,  this  weak  galvanic  action  has  been  at  work  between 
the  positive  pipe  and  some  more  negative  constituent  of  the 
water, 
salts  of      The  carbonate  of  copper  is  one  of  its  most  insoluble  salts,  and 

copper. 

hence  could  easily  be  removed  by  filtration,  because  it  is  merely" 
suspended,  not  dissolved,  in  the  "water.  It  is  said  to  be  decom- 
posed by  boiling,  forming  other  insoluble  compounds,  chiefly 
the  black  oxide.  The  nitrate,  sulphate  and  chloride  of  copper, 
which  are  liable  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  waters  contain- 
ing nitrates,  sulphates  and  chlorides,  are  mostly  soluble  and 
possess  very  dangerous  qualities.  The  true  verdigris,  or  acetate 
of  copper,  when  brought  into  contact  with  water  breaks  up  into 
two  other  acetates,  one  of  which  contains  less  copper  and  is  very 
soluble ;  the  other  contains  more  and  is  entirely  insoluble.  It 
is  necessary  to  remark  that  this  compound  is  only  produced 
when  vinegar  or  acetic  acid  comes  in  contact  with  copper.  It 
is  this  which  imparts  the  beautiful  green  color  to  cucumber 
pickles  when  prepared  in  couper  vessels,  as  is  easily  proved  by 
inserting  a  bright  steel  knife  blade  in  a  green  pickle.  In  a  few 
hours  the  blade  is  more  or  less  perfectly  copper  plated.  The 
oxychloride  of  copper,  which  is  usually  produced  when  copper 
is  left  in  contact  with  salt  water  or  other  solution  of  chlorides, 
is  not  soluble  in  water.  It  was  manufactured  and  used  as  a 
pigment  under  the  name  of  Brunswick  green,  but  has  now 
given  place  to  the  more  dangerous  Paris  green. 

Danger  of  Copper  utensils  are  much  employed  in  culinary  operations, 
n-  and  with  less  danger  than  would  seem  at  first  thought.  Boiling 
water  contains  no  air,  and  hence,  if  it  contains  salts  or  acids,  is 
not  able  to  attack  the  copper  so  long  as  it  continues  to  boil. 
Food  cooked  in  copper  vessels  should  not,  however,  be  left 
therein  until  cool.  The  black  oxide  of  copper  is  soluble  in  oils 
and  fats,  so  that  greasy  matters  boiled  in  copper  utensils  which 
are  not  kept  bright  are  liable  to  become  impregnated  with  the 
metal.  Considering  the  risk,  their  use  should  be  entirely  aban- 


ary  opera- 
tions. 
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doned.     Copper  salts  are  highly  poisonous,  causing  vomiting, 

violent  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  fainting,  violent  head- Lpper  MOU 

ache,  cramps,  convulsions  and  death. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  attempted  to  show,  with 
much  particularity  as  seemed  to  be  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances, what  results  we  may  expect  will  follow  the  exposure  of 
K-ail,  iron,  zinc,  tin  and  copper  surfaces  to  the  action  of  water. 
If  the  facts  are  as  stated,  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  metals 
which  can  be  counted  safe  under  all  circumstances  are  iron  and 
tin,  but  these  cannot  always  be  used  with  advantage  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  Under  some — and  perhaps  many — conditions, 
lead  can  be  used  with  safety ;  but  it  is  well  to  be  sure  of  our 
conditions  before  we  trust  lead.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
add  any  general  remarks  to  the  very  full  discussion  which  has 
occupied  so  many  pages. 


CHAPTEK  IX. 

ELEMENTARY  HYDRAULICS  APPLICABLE  TO  PLUMBING  WORK. 
Relation  of      Plumbers  in  cities  are  rarely  called  upon  to  face  difficulties 

hydraulics  to      ,,  .    .  ,  ,     ,  ,,      , 

plumbing,  oi  a  nature  requiring  a  more  extensive  knowledge  01  the  prin- 
ciples of  hydraulics  than  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  gained 
in  the  practice  of  their  trades.  All  their  calculations  are  based 
upon  definite  data.  They  know  the  head  of  water  \vith  which 
they  have  to  deal,  and  the  size  and  weight  of  pipe  required. 
They  have  their  constant  supply  in  the  street  main,  and  to  tap 
this,  bring  the  water  into  the  house  and  distribute  it,  calls  for 
very  little  of  the  knowledge  which  country  plumbers  must 
in  cities,  have  to  compass  equally  satisfactory  results.  All  of  the  science 
of  hydraulic  engineering  which  the  city  plumber  needs  to 
know  might  be  given  in  a  few  simple  rules  and  tables ;  the 
country  plumber,  who  must  often  seek  his  water  supply  where 
he  can  find  it,  and  sometimes  bring  it  long  distances  through 
in  country,  small  pipes,  must  be  something  of  an  engineer  as  well.  He 
certainly  meets  with  difficulties  which  would  puzzle  hydraulic 
engineers  accustomed  only  to  large  undertakings,  such  as  the 
construction  of  water  works  and  the  supplying  of  towns.  For 
the  benefit  of  this  large  and  important  class  of  artisans,  as  well 
as  of  those  who  employ  them,  I  will  briefly  consider  what  seems 
to  me  the  most  important  of  the  elementary  facts  pertaining  to 
Elementary  the  science  of  hydraulics.  Were  this  chapter  intended  for  the 
of  chapter,  perusal  of  engineers,  or  those  presumably  well  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  hydraulic  engineering,  I  should  omit  many 
things  to  which  I  have  given  place,  and  put  in  many  which  are 
here  omitted ;  as  it  is,  my  aim  is  simply  to  give  practical 
plumbers  and  others  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject  the 
items  of  information  which  my  experience  has  led  me  to  be- 
lieve they  will  find  most  useful.  Under  the  circumstances, 
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therefore,  no  apology  is  needed  for  the  elementary  ehanu-ti  -r 
of  this  chapter. 

Water  is  a  practically  incompressible  liquid,  weighing,  at  the  water 
average  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.,  about  62'3  Ibs.  to  the  cubic 
foot,  and  8'3  Ibs.  to  the  gallon.     These  figures  are  subject  to 
slight,  variations  incident  to  changes  in  temperature. 

A  column  of  water  12  inches  high  exerts  a  downward 
sure  of  about  -43  Ib.  to  the  square  inch.  A  column  2  feet*0 
high  exerts  a  pressure  of  about  -86  Ib.,  or  just  twice  that  ex- 
erted by  a  column  one  foot  high.  This  pressure  per  square 
inch,  due  to  head,  is  irrespective  of  volume  or  anything  else, 
except  vertical  hight  of  column.  With  these  figures  in  mind, 
the  calculation  of  the  pressure  per  square  inch  due  to  any  head 
is  a  simple  matter.  The  following  rules  will  be  found  valuable 
for  reference : 

To  find  pressure  in  Ibs.  per  square  inch  exerted  by  a  column  TO  calculate 
of  water. — Multiply  the  hight  of  the  column  in  feet  by  '43.       a^fhead. 

To  find  the  head. — Multiply  the  pressure  in  Ibs.  per  square 
inch  by  2-31. 

Pressure  of  water. — The  weight  of  water  or  of  other  liquids  weight 
is  as  the  quantity,  but  the  pressure  exerted  is  as  the  vertical 
hight. 

Fluids  press  equally  in  all  directions;  hence,  any  vessel 
conduit  containing  a  fluid,  sustains  a  pressure  on  the  bottom 
equal  to  as  many  times  the  weight  of  the  column  of  greatest <UrectloM- 
hight  of  that  fluid  as  the  area  of  the  vessel  is  to  the  sectional 
area  of  the  column. 

Lateral  pressure. — The  lateral  pressure  of  a  fluid  on  the  sides  Lateral 
of  the  vessel  or  conduit  in  which  it  is  contained  is  equal  to  the  P' 
product  of  the  length  multiplied  by  half  the  square  of   the 
depth,  and  by  the  weight  of  the  fluid  in  cubic  unit  <»f  dimen- 
sions.     The  following  formula  is  simple  and  satisfactory :  Mul-  . 
tiply  the  submerged  area  in  inches  by  the  pressure  due  to  one- 
half  the  depth.     By  submerged  area  is  meant  the  surface  upon 
which  the  water  presses.     For  example,  to  find   the   lateral 
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pressure  upon  the  sides  of  a  tank  12  ft.  long  by  12  ft.  deep ; 
144  X  144  =  20,736  inches  of  side.  The  pressure  at  the  bot- 
tom will  be  12  X  '43  =  5*16  Ibs.,  while  the  pressure  at  the 
top  is  0,  giving  us,  say,  2*6  Ibs.  as  the  average.  Therefore, 
20,736  X  2-6  =  53,914  Ibs. 

Discharge  Discharge  of  water. — The  quantity  of  water  discharged  dur- 
ing a  given  time  from  a  given  orifice,  under  different  heads,  is 
nearly  as  the  square  roots  of  the  corresponding  hights  of  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  or  containing  vessel  above  the  surface  of 
the  orifice. 

Relation  of      Small  orifices,  on  account  of  friction,  discharge  proportion- 
sfefoToriflce!  ately  less  than  those  which  are  larger  and  of  the  same  shape 

under  the  same  pressure, 
circular      Circular  apertures  are  the  most  efficacious,  having  less  surface 

's'  in  proportion  to  area  than  any  other  form. 

Discharge      If  a  cylindrical  horizontal  tube  through  which  water  is  dis- 
'  charged  be  of  greater  length  than  its  diameter,  the  discharge  is 
much  increased.     It  can  be  lengthened  with  advantage  to  four 
times  the  diameter  of  the  orifice. 

contents      To  find  the  number  of  U.  S.  gallons  contained  in  a  foot  of 
'  pipe  of  any  diam-eter. — Square  the  diameter  of  the  pipe   in 
inches,  and  multiply  the  square  by  '0408. 
velocity  of       Velocity  of  flow  of  water. — Water  which  has  a  chance  to 

flow  of  water.  "*    * 

flow  downward  does  so  with  a  velocity  in  exact  proportion  to 
its  head.  The  following  table  gives  the  velocity  of  flow  of 
water  due  to  heads  of  from  1  to  40  feet : 
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Velocity  in   Feet  per  Second  due  to  Heads  of  from  1   to 

40  Feet* 


Head. 

Velocity.      Head.     Velocity.     Head. 

Velocity. 

Head.    Velocity 

0.5 

5.67 

10.5 

25.98 

20.5 

36.31 

30.5 

44-29 

I. 

8.  02           II.            26.60 

21. 

36.75 

JI- 

44-65 

1-5 

9.82           11.5          27.19 

21.5 

37-18 

31-5 

45-01 

2. 

11.34           12.            27-78 

22. 

37-6i 

32. 

45-37 

2-5 

12.68 

12.5 

28.35 

22.5 

38.04 

32-5 

45-72 

3- 

13.89 

13- 

28.91 

23- 

38.46 

33- 

46.07 

3-5 

15- 

13-5 

2946 

23.5 

38.88 

33-5 

46.42 

4- 

16.04            14-            30.00            24. 

39-29 

34- 

46.76 

4-5 

17.01 

14.5 

30.54 

24-5 

39-69 

34-5 

47.10 

5- 

17-93 

15- 

31.06 

25- 

40.10 

35- 

47-44 

5-5 

18.81 

15-5 

31-57 

25-5 

40.50 

35-5 

47.78 

6. 

19.64 

16. 

32.08 

2t. 

40.89 

36. 

48.12 

6.5 

20.44 

16.5 

32.58 

26.5 

41.28 

36.5 

48.45 

7- 

2T.22 

17- 

33-06 

27. 

41.67 

37- 

48.78 

7-5 

21.96 

17-5 

33-55 

27.5 

42.05 

37-5 

49.11 

8. 

22.68 

IS. 

34.02 

28. 

42.44 

38. 

49-44 

8.5 

23.38 

18.5 

34-49 

28.5 

42.81 

38-5 

49.76 

9- 

24.06 

19. 

34.96 

29. 

43.19 

39- 

50.08 

9-5 

24.72 

19.5 

35-41 

29.5 

43.56 

39-5 

50.40 

10. 

25.36 

2O. 

35-86 

30. 

43-92 

40. 

50.72 

In  plumbing  work  we  cannot  secure  this  velocity  in  the  flow  friction 
of  water  through  pipes  because  of  the  friction  which  con- 
stantly tends  to  diminish  it.  The  longer  the  pipe  the  greater 
the  friction  and  consequent  retardation  of  the  flow.  In  the 
following  table  we  have  the  head  of  water  consumed  by  friction 
in  pipes  one  yard  long  and  from  1  to  4  inches  in  diameter. 
This  table  shows  the  head  of  water  required  to  produce  a  given 
tlmv  per  minute.  By  means  of  the  rules  given  on  page  221  it 
is  made  applicable  to  any  length  of  pipe,  and  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  lengths  and  diameters  of  pipe,  discharge  in  gal- 
lons and  head  in  feet  are  solved  by  it : 
*  Box's  Hydraulics. 
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Head   of    Water    Consumed   by  Friction    in   Pipes  one 
Yard  Long* 


Loss  of  head 
by  friction. 


Gallons 
Minute. 

Diameter  of  the  Pipe  in  Inches. 

i 

»H 

2 

>tf 

3 

3'A 

4 

Head  of  Water  in  Feet. 

.0041 
.0164 
.0370 
.0658 
.1028 
.1481 
.2016 
.2633 
•3333 
.411 
1.64 
3.70 
6.58 
10.28 
14.81 
20.16 
26.33 
33-33 
41.1 
49-7 
59-2 
69-5 
80.6 
92-S 
105.3 
118.9 
133-3 
148.5 
164.6 
181.4 
199.1 
217.6 
237.0 
257.1 
278.1 
299.9 
322.6 
346.0 
37°-3 
395-4 
421-3 
448.1 

475-6 
504.0 

533-3 
563-3 
594-2 
625.8 
658.4 
691.7 
725-8 
760.8 
796.6 
833.2 
870.7 
909.0 
948.0 
988.0 
1028.7 

.00054 
.00216 
.00487 
.00867 

•01354 
.01950 
.02655 
.03468 
.04389 
.0541 
.2167 
.4877 
.8670 

i-35 
1-95 
2.65 
3-46 
4-38 

6^5 
7.8 
9.1 
10.6 

12.  1 

13.8 
15.6 
^•S 
19-5 

21.6 

23.8 
26.2 
28.6 
31.2 
33-8 
36.6 
39-5 
42.4 
45-5 
48.7 
52.0 
55-5 
59-° 
62.6 
66.3 
70.2 
74.1 
78.2 
82.4 
86.7 

QI.  0 

95-5 

IOO.I 

104.9 
109.7 
114.6 
119.7 
124.8 
130.1 
135-4 

.00012 
.00051 
.OOII5 
.00205 
.00321 
.00463 
.00630 
.00823 
.01041 
01286 
.0514 
.115 
.205 
.321 
•463 
.63u 
-823 
I.04I 
1.28 

i-55 
1.85 
2.17 
2.52 
2.89 
3-29 

3-7' 
4.16 

4-64 
5-14 

%** 

0.22 
6.80 
7.40 
8.03 
8.69 

9-37 
10.08 
10.81 
11.58 
12.35 
13.16 
14.00 
14-87 
15-75 
16.66 
17.60 

18.57 
19.56 
20.57 

21.  6l 
22.68 

23.8 

24.8 

26.0 
27.2 

28.4 

29.6 
30.8 
32.1 

.000042 
.000168 

.000379 

.000674 

.001053 
.001517 

.002064 
.002696 

.003413 

.00421 
.01685 

.03792 
.06742 

•JOSS 
.1517 
.2064 
.2696 

•34'3 
.421 

•5°9 
.606 
.712 
.825 
.948 
1.078 
1.217 

i.#5 

1.521 
1.685 
1.858 
2.039 
2.229 
2.427 
2.633 
2.848 
3-071 

3-3°3 
3-544 
3-792 
4.049 
4.215 
4.589 
4.871 
5.162 
5-461 
5.769 
6.085 
6.408 
6.742 
7.083 
7-433 
7-79 
8.15 
8.53 
8.91 

9-3° 
9.70 

10.  1  1 

10.53 

.000016 
.000067 
.000152 
.000271 
.000423 
.oooCog 
.000830 
.001084 
.001372 
.00169 
.00677 
.0152 
.0271 
.0423 
.0609 
.0830 
.1084 

.1372 
.169 
.205 

•243 
.286 

•332 

.381 
•433 
•485 
•549 
.611 
.677 
•747 
.819 
.896 
•975 
1.058 
I.MS 
1-234 
1.328 
1.424 

1.524 
1.627 

1.734 
1.844 
1.958 
2.075 
2.196 
2.336 
2.446 
2.576 
2.710 
2.847 
2.988 
3-13 
3-27 
3-43 
3-58 
3-74 
3-0° 
4.06 

4-23 

.0000078 
.0000313 
.0000705 
.000125 
.000195 
.000282 
.000383 
.000501 
.000634 
.000783 
.00313 
.00707 
.01253 
.01958 
.02820 
•03839 
.05014 
.06346 
.078 
.094 

.112 
.132 

.153 
.176 
.200 
.226 

•  253 
.282 

•3*3 
•  345 
379 
.414 
•451 
.489 
.529 

'i71 
.614 

.658 
.705 
.752 
.802 
.853 
.905 

.959 
1.015 
1.072 
1.131 

1.191 
1.253 
1-317 
1.382 
1.448 
1.510 
1.586 
1-657 
J-730 
1.805 
1.881 
1.958 

.000004 
.000016 
.000036 
.000064 
.oooioa 
.000144 
.000196 
.000257 
.000325 
.000401 
.00160 
00361 
.00643 
.01004 
.01446 
.01969 
.02572 

•03255 
.0401 
.0486 
•  0578 
.0679 
.0788 
.0904 
.1028 
.1161 
.1312 
.1450 
1607 
.1772 
•  1945 
.2126 
-2314 
.2511 
.2716 
2929 
•  3J50 
-3379 
.3617 
.3162 
.4115 
•  4376 
.4645 
•  4923 
.5248 
•  55°2 
-5803 
.6112 
.6430 
.6755 
.7089 

•743 
.778 
.813 
.850 
.887 

•925 
.964 
1.004 

6.  

8.  ... 

TO  

20  

60  

80  

QO.  .  .  , 

100  

no  

160  

180  
igO  

200  

270  

280  

060  

380  
390  

41°  

43°  

460  

470.  .  .  . 

480  

49°  

*  Box's  Hydraulics. 
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The  practical  application  of  this  table  will  be  found  in  the 
following  rules: 

T»  v/»<!  the  head  of  water  when  diameter  and  length  o/' 
;,//..  ,///•/  mnuh,  r  of  gallons  discharged  per  minute  are  known. 
—  In  the  above  table  the  hdad  due  to  a  length  of  one  yard  is 
found  opposite  tin-  number  of  gallons.  Multiply  that  number 
bv  tin-  Driven  length  in  yards  and  we  have  the  required  head  in 
feet.  Thus,  to  find  the  head  necessary  to  deliver  130  gallons 
per  minute  by  a  pipe  4  inches  in  diameter,  500  yards  long: 
Opposite  130  gallons  in  the  table  and  under  4  inches  in  diam- 
eter is  -679,  which,  multiplied  by  500,  gives  339'5  feet,  the 
head  sought. 

T<>    liml  //"    <l!<!init>  i>  of  tlt<'  p'ipf'    li'Jti  n  //""/.  /'  ii'/tli    of  pipe  To  tad  dlam 


tt/i>f  f/i>  niinth,!'  of  gallons  d'ixi-lxn-'j'O1  j>,  ,'  a,  'n,  nt,  <>/•>  known.  — 
Divide  the  head  of  water  in  feet  by  the  length  of  the  pipe  in 
yard-.  and  the  number  nearest  to  this  in  the  table  opposite 
the  number  of  gallons  will  be  found  under  the  required 
diameter. 

the  number  of  gallon*  discharged  when  the 


.  ,  chargeofplp* 

"j  j'/pe  and  its  diameter  are  known. — Divide  the  head 
of  water  in  feet  by  the  given  length  in  yards,  and  the  nearest 
number  thereto  in  the  table  under  the  diameter  will  be  found 
opposite  the  required  number  of  gallons. 

To  iin<l  the  length  when   the  h»nL  n"iiiber  of  gallons  j>er  TO  and  length 

J       J  '  Jf          '  1  1~V«      •  J  1  •  °'  P'P*- 

iitiunt-  <inif  ih'imeter  of  pipe  are  known. — Divide  the  given 
head  by  the  head  for  one  yard  found  in  the  table  under  the 
given  diameter  and  opposite  the  given  number  of  gallons,  and 
the  result  is  the  required  length. 

The   actual   discharge   of    pipes   is    easily   calculated   with  Actual  du- 
approximate    accuracy   by    IVoiiy's    formula.     In    using    this1'1 
formula,  find  the  discharge  in  gallons  per  minute  by  multiply- 
ing the  lu-ad  in  indies  by  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  inches, 
and  divide  the  product  by  the  length  of   the  pipe  in  inches 

.     In  the  following  table  find   the  number  nearest 
v.        -L<       ,,' 
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to  the  quotient  thus  obtained  in  the  first  column,  and  the  dis- 
charge in  gallons  per  minute  will  be  found  opposite  it,  under 
the  diameter  of  the  pipe  used  : 

Discharge  of  Pipes  by  Prongs  Formula. 


Prony's 
formula. 


H  Xd 

Velocity 
in  Feet 
per 
Second. 

Diameter  of  the  Pipe  in  Inches. 

i 

« 

2 

*% 

3 

3* 

4 

5           6 

L 

Gallons  Discharged  per  Minute. 

.00002402 

.025 

.0511 

.1150 

.2045 

.3196 

.4602 

.626 

.818 

1.278    1.841 

.00005437 

.05 

.1022 

.2301 

.4091 

•6392 

.9204 

1.252 

1.636 

2.556    3.682 

.00009108 

•  075 

•I534 

•3450 

.6136 

.9588 

1.381 

1.878 

2-454 

3.834    5.523 

.0001341 

.100 

.2045 

.4602 

.8l82 

1.278 

1.841 

2.504 

3-273 

5.113    7  363 

.0001836 

•  125 

•  2556 

•5750 

I.O23 

1.598 

2.301 

3-130 

4.090 

6.390    9.205 

.0002394 

•  15 

.3067 

.6900 

1.227 

1.917 

2.761 

3-756 

4.908 

7.668  11.05 

.0003016 

•  175 

•3578 

.8053 

1-432 

2.237 

3.221 

4-382 

5.728 

8.947  12.83 

.0003702 

.2 

.4000 

.9204 

1.636 

2.557 

3.682 

5.008 

6.546  10.23    14-73 

.0004452 

.225 

.4601 

1-035 

1.841 

2.876 

4.142 

5-634 

7-363 

11.50    16.57 

.0005266 

•25 

.5112 

i  .  150 

2.045 

3.196 

4.602 

6.260 

8.16012.78    18.41 

.0006140 

•275 

•  5624 

1.265 

2.250 

S-SiS 

5.062 

6.886 

9.000  14.06    20.25 

.0007080 

•3 

•6135 

1-381 

2-454 

3-835 

5.522 

7.512 

9.819  15.34     22.  00 

0008087 

•325 

.6646 

1.496 

2.659 

4.154 

5.982 

8.138    10.64 

16.62    23.93 

.0009154 

•35 

•  7157 

1.6x1 

2.864 

4-474 

6-443 

8.764    11.46 

17-89.  25.77 

.0010286 

•375 

.7669 

1.726 

3.068 

4-794 

6.903 

9.390    12.27 

19.17    27.61 

.0011480 

•4 

.8180 

1.841 

3-273 

5-  "3 

7-363 

10.02         13.09 

20  45    29.45 

.001274 

•425 

.8691 

1-955 

3-477 

5-433 

7-823 

10.64 

13.91 

21.73    31.29 

.001406 

•45 

.9202 

2.071 

3.682 

5-757 

8.284 

11.27 

14-73 

23.01    33.13 

•001545 

•475 

•97i3 

2.186 

3.886 

6.077 

8.744 

IZ.8Q 

15-55 

24.29    34.97 

.001690 

•5 

1.023 

2.301 

4.091 

6.392 

9.204 

12.52 

16.37 

25-57    36-82 

.002 

•55 

1.125 

2-531 

4.500 

7-031 

10.12 

13-77 

18.00 

28.12    40.50 

.00233 

.6 

1.227 

2.761 

4.909 

7.670 

XI.04 

15.02 

19.64 

30.68    44.18 

.002693 

•65 

1.329 

2.991 

5-3*% 

8.309 

11.96 

16.28 

21.27 

33.23    47.86 

.003079 

•7 

1-431 

3.221 

5-727 

8.948 

12.88 

17.53     22.91 

35-79    51-54 

.003490 

•75 

1-533 

3-450 

6.136 

9.588 

13.81 

18.78    24.54 

38-34    55-23 

.003926 

.8 

1-636 

3-682 

6-544 

10.23 

'4-73 

20.03       26.18 

40.90    58.90 

.004388 

-85 

I.738 

3.912 

6.954 

10.86 

15-65 

21.29      27.82 

43.46    62.59 

.004876 

•9 

1.841 

4.142 

7-363 

11.51 

16.57 

22.53     29.46 

46.02    66.27 

.005928 

I.O 

2-045 

4.602 

8.182       12.78 

18.41 

25.04     32.73 

51.13    73.63 

.00648 

1.05 

2.147 

4.832        8.591       13.42 

19-33 

26.29     34.37 

53-69    77-31 

.00708 

i.i 

2.249 

5.062        9.000 

14.06 

20.25 

27.54     36.00 

56.24    80.99 

.007691 

1.15 

2.351 

5.292 

9.409 

14.70 

21.15 

28.80     37.64 

58.80    84.67 

.008338 

1.2 

2-454 

5.522        9.818 

15-34 

22.09 

30.05     39.28 

61.36    88.36 

.009 

1.25 

2-556 

5-753      IO-23 

15.96 

23.01 

31.30    40.91 

63.91    92.04 

Discharge  of 
small  pipes. 


The  discharge  of  small  pipes  may  be  calculated  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  practical  purposes  from  the  following  convenient 
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table,  showing  the  quantity  <»f  water  that  will  flow  through  a 
pipe  500  feet  long  in  24  hours,  with  ;i  pressure  due  to  a  head  of 
10  feet  : 


^jj-inch  bore. ...       576  gallons. 
"     ....   1,150       " 
'*     ....   2,040       " 


3^-inch  bore. . . .     3,200  gallons. 

i-inch     "    ....     6,624      " 
i#-inch     "    10,000      " 

Having  derermined  the  pressure  due  to  head  with  which  he  strength 
has  to  deal,  and  the  size  of  the  pipe  needed  to  discharge  a  given  ° 
quantity  in   a  given   time,  the  plumber   must   calculate   the 
strength  which  his  pipe  must  possess  to   re>i>t   this  pressure 
under  all  conditions.     This  he  need  not  do  with  absolute  accu- 
racy, for  the  reason  that  he  must  use  the  pipe  he  finds  in  the 
market ;  but  the  strength  of  the  sizes  in  the  market  is  known, 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  knowledge  he  can  determine  the  weight 
of  pipe  he  requires.     In  all  such  calculations,  however,  there 
should  be  a  liberal  margin  for  safety.     The  pipe  may  corrode,  contingen- 
external  influences  may  weaken  it,  and  extraordinary  p iv »u res  allowance  ° 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it — as  by  the  sudden  closing  of  mustl 
a  cock,  which,  owing  to  the  incompressible  nature  of  water, 
causes   it   to  strike   a  powerful    blow,  due   to   the   suddenly 
arrested  momentum  of  the  entire  column  of  water  in  the  pipe. 
This  often  bursts  pipes  which  are  amply  strong  to  resist  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  normal  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Other  causes  also  operate  to  increase  the  pressure  and  tax  the 
resisting  powers  of  the  pipe,  and  it  must  be  strong  enough  to 
bear  these  without  straining.     Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  T. 
O.  Leroy,  of  Xew  York,  1  am  able  to  present  a  table  of  much 
value,  which  gives  the  relation  of  size  and  thickness  to  strength 
in   >tandard   lead  pipes.     These  figures,  from  which    I    have 
omitted  the  decimal^  are  compiled  from  the  results  of  careful 
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Weight  and  Strength  of  Lead  Pipes. 


Strength  of 
lead  pipes. 


%  AA 
%  i  AA 

2 
2 

.06  21  ;  .10  340 

.06    21    .10   420   1380 

345 

s 

B 

C 

4  4 

.86 
.80 

.18 
.15 

.19 
•  24 

512    506   120 

445 

g 

A 

8 

18   .09   115 

C 

4  4 

.80 

.15   .20 

415   430  107 

A 

8 

18   .12   150  1152 

288 

1..J 

D 

3  § 

.78 

.14   .21 

310 

H  i  B 

o 

•  95 

16   .09  ooo 

y± 

D 

3  8 

•  78 

•I*   -23 

320 

315 

78 

8 

B 

o 

.95   16 

.08  975 

987 

246 

yi 

3  o   .74 

.12   .34 

260 

SH 

C 

7 

.86   117  .11   785 

1 

y> 

3  o 

•  74 

.12 

230 

245 

61 

5S 

c 

7 

.86    117  -<v   fine  1   TrtC 

108 

'B" 

5  o 

.  12 

116 

ss 

D 

4 

.84   10 

'    «J     'yj 
.09   680 

•aP* 

:i 

c 

4  o   .04 

n 

D 

.84    10 

•  09   737   7°^ 

177 

•4i 

c 

40   .04 

93 

Si  AAA 

4  M 

•  33   29 

.12  1450 

H 

D 

3  10 

.125  .23 

325 

M  AAA 
|I  i  AA 

4  14 
3  8 

•33   29 
.20  j  225 

.08  1475 

.10  1200 

1462 

365 

H 

D   3  10 
AAA  10  II  !  .60 

.125  .14 
.30   .15 

312 

010 

318 

79 

I  A.A 

3  8 

.20     225   .07   1250   1225 

306 

AAA  10  ii    .60 

•30   .13 

612 

611 

152 

$ 

3  o 

.13     19 

.10  1145 

AA   8  14   .50 

•25   .25 

512 

A 

3  o 

•13     19 

.12  IOOO   1072 

268 

AA   8  14   .50 

•25  i  -25 

510 

511 

127 

8 

u 

2  3 

.05    ic, 

.06   890 

A 

7  o   .42 

.21   .14 

405 

•;u 

B 

2   3 

.05 

15 

.  10  840 

865 

216 

A 

70   .42 

.21 

405 

405 

101 

;14 

C 

I  12 

125  .12   790 

B 

6  o 

•36 

•19 

•27 

330 

« 

C 

I  12 

125  .08  775 

782 

195 

B 

6  o   .?8 

•19 

.16 

390 

360 

?° 

-'-I 

D 

I  3 

.'93     °9 

.12   505 

C 

50   .32 

.16 

.ia 

275 

« 

D 

I  3 

•  93   09 

.12   505 

505 

126 

C 

5  o   .32 

.16 

.08 

245 

260 

65 

] 

AAA 

6  o 

.60   30 

.09  1220 

D 

40   .18 

.09 

.22 

200 

I 

AAA 

6  o 

.60   30 

.07  1240 

1230 

307 

2 

D 

40   .18 

.09 

200 

200 

50 

I 

AA 

.46 

23 

.25   870 

I 
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Tin-lined  lead  pipe  is  somewhat  lighter  than  lead  pipe  bear- weight ot 

Tin-  sime  mark,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the 
following  table  with  the  one  last  given  : 

Weights  per  foot  of  Tin-lined  Lead  Pipes. 


Ciililit-r 


AAA        AA 


D       D  Light       E       E  Light 


Weight  Weight  Weight  Weight  Weight  Weight  Weight  Weight  Weight 
per  ft.    per  ft.    per  ft.    per  ft.    per  ft.    per  ft.    per  ft.    per  ft.    per  ft. 


Inches.       Ib.     oz.  Ib.    ox.  Ib.     oz.  Ib.    oz.  Ib.    oz.  Ib.    oz.  Ib.     oz.  lb.     oz.  Ib.     oz. 


*f 

i        8 

i        5 

i        a 

I           O 

°      X3 

o      10 

o        8 

, 

a        o 

«. 

a      la 

a        8 

a        o 

i        8 

y. 

8 

3        * 

6       o 

4       !  - 

40 

a        8 

x        8 

6      la 

512 

4       la 

a        8 

., 

9       ° 

8       o 

6        4 

5        ° 

3        8 

IO        13 

9        ° 

7        ° 

6        o 

5        4 

4        ° 

The  strength  of  tin-lined  pipe  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  strength. 
lead  pipe,  the  greater  strength  of  the  tin  being  offset  by  the 
lighter  weight  per  foot  of  the  pipe  thus  made.     Some  experi-  craven's 
incuts  made  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Craven,  C.  E.,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Croton  Aqueduct  Department  of  New  York,  gave  the  follow- 
ing results : 

Size  of  Pipe.  Lead.        Tin-lined. 

A.  Breaking  strain,  per  square  inch 1500  1600 

A  A,    "     "     "      "  1600     16$5 

AAA.    "     "     «      «  1800     1930 

\\  .  re  the  tin-lined  pipes  made  the  same  weight  per  foot  as  safe  working 
lead  they  would  no  doubt  be  considerably  stronger.     As  it  is  tin'-u^ed"' 
they  arc  probably  fully  as  strong,  but  I  should  not  advise  sul>- leadplpem- 
them  to  a  greater  working  pressure  than  would  be  con- 
safe  with  a  lead  pipe  of  the  same  size  and  mark.     The 
manufacturers  do  not  claim   for  it  any  greater  strength  than 
they  have  allowed  for  by  making  the  pipe  lighter  than  lead. 

Block-tin  pipe  is  stronger  for  a  given  weight  per  foot  than 
lead  or  tin-lined.     As  compared  with  lead  its  strength  is  about  pl'^l' 
to  1.     The  following  table  shows  the 
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Weights  per  foot  of  Block-Tin  Pipes. 


J^   inch, 
5-16     " 

H     " 
H      " 

K      " 

AA  .  .  .  . 
AAA  .. 
AAA... 
AA    .. 
AAA... 

AA  . 

.     3%  oz. 

••     7       " 
••4       " 
.  10       " 
..8       " 

%i 

X 
X 

X 

I 
I 

nch,  AAA.... 
"     AA  

..    II  OZ. 
.  .  .     9   " 

i     inch,  A  
1%      "     AAA.... 

...    12  OZ. 

26  " 

"     A  

...     6   " 

iK      "     AA 

18  " 

"     AAA  

,6  " 

"     AA  

1*4      "     AA.       .. 
ilA      "     A 

24  " 

"A       ..   . 

8   ** 

"     AAA  

2         "     AAA, 

A 

y       " 

'•     AA  

•>                   "            A  A     .  . 

26     " 

• 

wrought-      Wronght-iron  pipes  suitable  for  water  service  range  in  diame 
*'  ter  from  \  inch  to  16  inches.     The  following  table,  compiled 
by  Messrs.  Tasker  &  Co.,  of  the  Pascal  Iron  Works,  Philadel- 
phia, gives  the 

Standard  Sizes  and  Weights  of  Welded  Iron  Pipes. 


Inside  Diameter. 

Actual  Outside 
Diameter. 

Thickness. 

Actual  Inside 
Diameter. 

Weight  per  foot 
of  length. 

Inches. 

1A  .. 

Inches. 

0.84. 

Inches, 
o.  109 

Inches. 
0.623 

Lbs. 

0.845 

3/ 

I    0^ 

o  113 

0.824 

i  .126 

I       

I    ^1^ 

o  m. 

I  048 

i  .670 

iti 

I  66 

o  140 

1.^80 

2.258 

\Vz  .. 

1  .0, 

O.  145 

1.  6zi 

2.604. 

2          

2.  175 

O.  154 

2.067 

3.667 

zV... 

2    875 

0.204 

2.468 

5.773 

i. 

1    5 

0.217 

^.O67 

7.547 

3^.. 

4..O 

0.226 

1.548 

0.0^=; 

A 

A  ,  e 

O.217 

J..O26 

IO.728 

A.V->  .  . 

e  . 

O.247 

A,  eo8 

I  2.4Q2 

E 

e  .  c6l 

O.25Q 

e  .045 

14.564 

6      

6.625 

O.28O 

6.065 

18.767 

7 

7   625 

O.3OI 

7.O2^ 

21.4IO 

8      

8.625 

O.122 

7.082 

28.348 

q.688 

O.  144 

q.OOl 

34.077 

10     

IO.75 

O.l66 

10.019 

40.641 
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These  pipes  are  subjected  by  the  makers  to  the  following  strength  of 

,          ,  WTOUght- 

IronplpM. 


in.  butt  welded  300  Ibs.  hydraulic  pressure  per  square  inch. 
i#  to  10  in.  lap        "      500    "          "  "        "        "        " 

Practically,  they  are  strong  enough  to  bear  any  pressure  with 
which  the  plumber  has  to  deal.  The  same  is  true  of  drawn 
brass  and  copper  pipe-. 

The  pressures  to  be  dealt  with  in  American  plumbing  prac-  Pressure*. 
tice  vary  through  a  wide  range.  In  cities  supplied  by  what  are 
known  as  gravity  works,  /.  <?.,  where  dependence  is  placed  on 
natural  head  at  the  distributing  reservoir,  as  in  Xew  York,  the 
pressure  of  water  is  often  very  light.  Where  pumping  ma- 
chinery is  used  and  a  high  head  is  maintained  in  tall  stand 
l>ij>es  or  the  pumps  deliver  directly  into  the  mains,  we 
sometimes  get  pressures  of  100  pounds  to  the  inch  and 
upward.  In  such  cases  pipes  are  subjected  to  very  severe 
strains,  and  are  often  burst  by  the  sudden  closing  of  a  cock  or  water 
valve.  The  power  exerted  by  a  column  of  water  suddenly 
arrested  is  almost  always  great  enough  to  make  the  pipes  quiver 
and  rattle  from  end  to  end,  and  for  safety,  as  well  as  for  con- 
venience, we  must  make  some  provision  for  cushioning  the 
water  hammer.  An  air  chamber,  always  useful,  becomes  a 
necessity  when  heavy  pressures  are  dealt  with.  These  are  com- 
monly made  by  carrying  the  pipe  from  15  to  20  inches  above 
the  cock  or  valve,  and  in  this  added  length  the  air  is  compressed, 
making  an  elastic  cushion  upon  which  the  blow  expends  itself 
harmlessly.  This,  at  least,  is  the  theory  of  the  air  chamber. 
Xo\v  in  practice,  where  there  are  heavy  water  pressures,  these 
air  chambers  often  fail  precisely  as  they  sometimes  fail  in  steam 
tire  engines.  The  air  in  them  is  gradually  carried  out  with  the 
water  which  surges  up  into  them,  and  when  they  are  full  of 
water,  the  water  hammer,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  cushioned,  owing 
to  the  incompressibility  of  water.  With  the  hydraulic  ram, 
the  tire  engine,  the  steam  pump  and  other  hydraulic  apparatus, 
this  difficulty  is  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  small  valve,  through 
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which,  at  certain  points  in  the  stroke,  air  is  drawn  in  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  supply  any  loss  in  the  air  chamber.  In  house 
plumbing  we  cannot  well  have  recourse  to  this  expedient,  and 
for  this  reason  the  common  form  of  air  chamber  is  not  usually 
worth  the  lead  used  in  making  it.  An  air  chamber  or  its 
equivalent  can,  however,  be  made  which  will  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case,  and  cushion  the  water  hammer  what- 
the  pressure.  Take  a  piece  of  iron  pipe,  say  7  or  8  inches 
long,  and  large  enough  to  hold  a  couple  of  solid  rubber  balls  of 
2£  or  3  inches  diameter,  such  as  can  Hbe  procured  at  any  toy 
store.  Cover  the  top  of  the  tube  with  a  screw  cap,  and  n't  it  in 
position  by  means  of  a  reducing  collar  and  nipple.  A  chamber 
of  this  kind  never  fails.  The  blow  of  the  water  is  expended  in 
compressing  the  rubber  balls.  It  would  be  well  if  such  cham- 
bers were  attached  to  the  service  pipe  system  of  every  house, 
since  they  not  only  greatly  reduce  the  strains  upon  the  pipes, 
couplings  and  closet  valves,  but  in  case  of  freezing  permit 
such  expansion  within  the  pipe  as  will  be  very  apt  to  avert  the 
nuisance  of  a  burst.  I  know  of  cases  in  which  pipes  have  been 
protected  by  this  simple  device  during  repeated  freezings,  and 
can  recommend  it  with  entire  confidence  as  likely  to  save  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  cold  weather  to  landlords  and  tenants. 
Location  of  The  location  of  the  air  chamber  depends  upon  circumstances. 

air  chambers.  . 

A  safe  rale  is  to  place  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  where 
the  shock  is  felt  most  sharply.  The  philosophy  of  this  is 
that  the  column  of  water,  flowing  rapidly  and  forcibly  from 
a  cock  or  fixture,  is  suddenly  arrested  by  the  closing  of  the 
cock,  and  strikes  a  blow  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  a  stick 
of  timber  when  used  as  a  battering  ram,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  blow  is  distributed  at  once  through  the  whole 
mass  of  the  water  in  the  pipes.  The  concussion  should  be 
arrested  at  the  point  where  it  is  produced,  which  is  at  the  cock, 
basin,  or  closet,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  resulting  jar  when  a 
cock  is  closed  is  heard  all  over  the  house,  it  is  true,  but  the  first 
strain  is  felt  at  the  point  where  the  water  is  shut  off. 
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Iii  providing  for  the  storage  of  water,  the  pluml>cr  usually  Mom* 
makes  his  calculations  by  "rule  of  thumb."     Unless  guided  in 
this  by  knowledge  gained  from  long  experience,  he   is  very 
likely  to  make  mistake-.      In  the  case  of  cisterns  for  rain  water,  cut*n». 
ir  is  important  for  economic  reasons  that  he  should  make  them 
enough    to  contain  all   the   water  which   will  drain  into 
them  :  for  sanitary  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  not 
be  unnecessarily  large.     The  following  rules  and  information 
will  be  found  to  apply  especially  to  cisterns: 


To  citl'-iiliit'  tfn  ii.ininnit  <>f  n-itt,  i-  //•///'•//  //•/'//  tint  'in   from  «  Dnan»«« 

of  roof*. 

,-t,t,f.  —  Multiply  the  area  of  the  roof  in  feet  by  the  average  rain- 
fall in  a  month,  in  inches,  and  the  product  by623.  Thi>  gives 
the  number  of  gallons  which  will  drain  from  the  roof  in  a 
month. 

With  a  regular  consumption  for  domestic  purposes,  cistern 
capacity  for  one-quarter  to  three-eighths  this  amount  of  water 
will  be  ample. 

When  a  roof  has  a  steep  pitch,  its  size  should  be  determined 
by  the  area  of  ground  it  actually  covers. 

The  amount  of  rainfall  in  a  «;iven  locality  is  determined  hvR*m««uin 

J   United  St*t« 

averages.  The  average  rainfall  in  vertical  inches  is  3<>  inches 
in  the  basin  of  the  great  lakes:  :\-Ji  inches  on  Lake  Erie  and 
Champlain  :  .'$•'•  inches  on  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Ohio,  through  the  central  portions  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  and  the  \Vt-tern  portion  of  North  Carolina:  40 
inches  in  the  extreme  Ka>tern  and  Western  portions  of  Maine. 
Northern  New  Hamj»hire  and  Vermont,  Southeastern  M.i-.i 
chusett-.  Central  New  York.  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  South- 
eastern New  nd  Delaware:  also  in  a  narrow  l»elt  run- 

ning down  from  the  We-tern  portion  of  Maryland,  through 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  to  the  Northwestern  jx»rtion  of 
South  Carolina:  thence  up  through  the  We-tern  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia, Northeast  Ohio.  Northern  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  Prairie 
du  (  'hien  ;  4'J  inches  on  ti  -reru  Maasft- 

chu-ett-.    Ilhode   I>land  and  Connecticut,  and  middle  part   of 
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Maryland  ;  thence  on  a  narrow  belt  to  South  Carolina  ;  thence 
up  through  Eastern  Tennessee,  through  Central  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  to  Iowa  ;  thence  down  through  "Western  Missouri 
and  Texas  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  45  inches  from  Concord,  K. 
H.,  through  "Worcester,  Mass.,  "Western  Connecticut  and  the 
City  of  Kew  York  to  the  Susquehanna  River,  north  of  Mnrv- 
land  ;  also  at  Richmond,  Ya. ;  Raleigh,  K".  C. ;  Augusta,  Ga. ; 
Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Springfield,  111. ;  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  thence  through  "Western  Arkansas,  across  Red 
River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  the  belt  just  described  the 
rainfall  increases  inland  and  southward  until,  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
it  is  63  inches.  The  same  amount  also  falls  in  the  extreme 
southern  portion  of  Florida. 

obstructions  An  important  subject  intimately  related  to  practical  hydrau- 
lics, is  the  obstruction  of  pipes  from  causes  other  than  the 
complete  or  partial  closing  of  the  water-way  by  the  lodgment 
AIT  traps.  of  solid  substances  therein.  It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  expe- 
rience in  plumbing  work  that  water  cannot  be  made  to  flow 
through  pipes  under  certain  conditions  frequently  met  with, 
until  openings  are  made  to  allow  the  air  confined  in  the  pipes 
to  escape.  A  great  many  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  brought 
to  my  notice  during  the  past  few  years  by  correspondents  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  examination  has  usually 
shown  that  the  trouble  resulted  in  bends  of  the  pipe.  It  often 
happens  that,  through  carelessness,  or  because  of  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  laying  them  straight,  pipes  have  high  and  low 
High  and  points.  The  latter  give  little  trouble,  unless  by  collecting  and 
holding  sediment ;  but  when  we  have  low  points  we  are  very 

certain  to  find  high  points,  and 
when  these  occur  they  are  like, 
ly  to  give  trouble.  In  Figure 
22  is  shown  an  exaggeration  of 
one  of  these  high  points,  or  up- 
Flg-22<  ward  bends,  which  will  serve 

for  purposes  of  illustration.      "Water  always  contains  more  or 
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less  air  and  undissolved  gases,  which,  being  lighter  than  water, 
naturally  collect  at  the  highest  points  in  a  long  pipe  or  con- 
duit, and,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  partially  clo.su  the  water- 
way. When  several  of  these  obstructions  occur  in  a  line  of 
pipe,  it  is  nut  unusual  for  the  flow  of  water  to  be  stopped  alto- 
gether. If  the  pressure  of  water  was  exerted  only  on  one  side 
of  such  an  air  cushion,  it  would  be  quickly  dislodged,  but  in  the 
case  shown  in  the  figure  the  pressure  is  the  same  above  and  be- 
low the  bend,  consequently  the  water  only  presses  upward.  Ob- 
structions of  this  kind  give  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  to  plumb- 
ers, and  as  the  principle  involved  is  not  generally  understood,  a 
few  facts  on  the  subject  which  I  take  from  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Richard  II.  Buel,  C.  E.,  will  be  of  interest.  I  have  changed  R.  H. 
the  numbers  of  his  drawings  to  make  the  figures  number  in 
regular  order  :  "  The  collection  of  air  in  high  points  of  a  pipe 
may  stop  the  flow  of  water  altogether,  even  when  a  considerable 
pressure  is  applied.  In  Fig.  23  (1)  represents  a  bent  tube  con- 
taining a  liquid,  which  stands  at  the  same  hight  (on  the  level  of 
the  line  a  fy  in  each  leg  when  no  pressure  is  applied.  Suppose 

W  Ell 


Illustration 
of  action  <>f 
air  in  water 
pipe*. 


Fig.  33- 

that,  by  means  of  a  weight  ami  pi>t.»n,  a  pressure  is  put  upon 
the  liquid  in  one  leg,  producing  a  rise  of  r  >/  in  the  other.  In 
the  same  figure  ('2\  iv presents  a  setof  four  bent  tubes  connected 
together,  each  similar  to  (1),  and  with  the  same  amount  of 
liquid  in  each,  the  upper  connections  l.einir  tilled  with  a  lighter 
liquid.  If  the  same  pressure  is  applied  to  this  set,  it  will  only 
cause  a  rise  of  about  one-fourth  of  the  amount  that  occurred  in 
(1),  since  there  are  four  equal  columns  t"  iv>i»t  the  piv-sure. 
This  principle  is  applied  to  -rreat  advantage  in  the  c.-n.-truction 
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of  mercury  gauges,  obviating  the  necessity  of  employing  a  high 
column  to  register  a  considerable  pressure  of  steam.  But  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  application  of  this  principle  is  anything 
but  desirable  in  the  case  of  water  pipes.  Tims  suppose  that 
the  pressure  applied  to  one  leg  of  (1)  was  just  sufficient  to  force 
water  out  of  the  other  leg  ;  then,  if  the  pipes  were  arranged  as 
in  (2),  about  four  times  as  much  pressure  would  have  to  be 
applied  to  one  open  leg  to  force  water  out  of  the  other.  An 
arrangement  something  like  this  may  occur  in  a  long  water 
pipe,  being  represented  on  an  exaggerated  scale  in  Fig.  2-i.  We 


Fig.  24. 

may  suppose  that  this  pipe  was  at  first  full  of  air,  and  that 
water,  being  admitted,  compressed  the  air  into  the  high  points, 
and  collected  in  the  low  points,  very  much  as  in  (2)  Fig.  23.  It 
might  happen,  then,  that  the  pressure  required  to  force  water 
through  the  pipe  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  burst  it ;  so 
that  the  only  remedy  would  be  to  make  a  few  holes  and  release 
the  air.  Such  an  effect  is  not  very  common,  only  occur- 
ring in  the  case  of  very  long  and  crooked  pipes.  It  is 
frequently  observed  with  long  syphons  when  the  accumula- 
tion of  air  at  the  high  points  stops  their  action.  The  remedy 
is  to  have  valves  at  such  points  that  can  either  be  opened  by 
hand  from  time  to  time  to  let  out  the  air,  or  can  be  arranged  so 
as  to  open  automatically  when  the  air  attains  a  certain  pressure, 
obstructions  This  trouble  is  sometimes  experienced  in  the  mains  of  city 

in  city  mains.  .  - 

water  works,  and  it  is  attended  with  great  danger  if  the  water 
is  forced  through  the  mains  by  an  engine,  since,  if  a  pipe  be- 
comes air  bound,  the  effect  may  be  to  increase  the  water  pres- 
sure, and  thus  burst  the  pipe.  In  laying  a  city  main,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  avoid  high  points  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground ;  but  they  should  be  carefully  noted  by  the  engineer, 
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and  at  every  such  point  means  should  be  provided  for  drawing 
off  the  air.  If  possible,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  hydrant  at 
each  high  point,  as  it  will  probably  be  used  often  enough  to 
allow  the  air  to  escape.  Wherever  the  main  is  tapped  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  water  to  a  building,  it  is  well  to  drive 
the  tap  into  the  upper  part  of  the  main,  so  that  it  will  aid  in 
relieving  the  pipe  of  air.  In  pumping  water  through  a  main 
after  the  engine  has  been  stopped  for  some  time,  it  is  necessary 
to  see  that  the  valves  at  the  principal  high  points  are  kept  open 
until  the  pipe  becomes  tilled  with  water/' 

The  only  correction  I  consider  it  necessary  to  make  in  Mr.  syphons. 
Buel's  explanation  of  the  causes  of,  and  remedy  for,  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes,  relates  to  what  seems  to 
be  a  misuse  of  the  word  syphon.     A  syphon,  strictly  speaking, 
is  a  tube  through  which  water  passes, 
partly  by  gravity  and  partly  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  or  suction,  so 
called.     In  other  words,  the  water  is 
lifted  above  the  level  of  the  water 
in   the  reservoir  by  means   of  the 
column  of  water  in  the  longer  leg,  Fte-  »s- 

which,  by  its  weight,  is  constantly  tending  to  form  a  vacuum 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  pipe,  into  which  vacuum  water  from 
the  reservoir  is  forced  by  atmospheric  pressure.  Opening  the 
top  of  a  syphon  of  this  character  would  merely  empty  both  legs 
of  the  pipe.  If,  however,  the  top  of  the  bend  in  the  pipe  be 
below  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  the  opening  of 
the  pipe  at  the  bend  allows  the  air  to  escape.  This  form  of 
pipe  is  often  called  a  syphon,  but  incorrectly.  The  pipe  on  the 
left  of  the  vessel  containing  water  shown  in  Fig.  :.'.">  is  a 
syphon,  while  that  on  the  right  is  not.  From  a  syphon  the  air 
can  lie  drawn  by  means  of  a  pump,  but  not  by  simply  opening 
a  valve,  it  Inking  necessary  to  create  a  partial  vacuum  in  order 
to  remove  the  air.  It  is  quite  common  to  speak  of  any  vertical 
bend  in  a  pipe  as  forming  a  syphon,  but  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances syphons  are  rarely  formed  in  pipes,  since  they  can  only 
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be  made  to  lift  water  about  33  feet  at  the  sea  level  when  work- 
ing to  the  best  advantage.  They  work  under  the  same  condi- 
tions in  this  respect  as  a  suction  pump. 

Raising      In  practical  plumbing  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deal  with 
r'  natural  heads.     "Water  must  often  be  raised — as  from  wells  and 
cisterns,  and  when  drawn  from  sources  which  give  an  available 
head  but  not  strength  enough  to  carry  them  to  the  level  re- 
quired— by  mechanical  means  ;  and  the  problem  is  how  to  raise 

pumps,  most  water  with  the  least  expenditure  of  power.  "When  no 
head  is  available,  recourse  must  be  had  to  pumps.  These  may 
be  driven  by  wind,  by  water  under  certain  circumstances,  by 
steam  or  caloric  engines,  by  animal  power  or  by  hand.  The 
following  tables  will  be  found  useful  for  theoretical  calcula- 
tions : 

To  Find  the  Power  Required  to  Raise  Water  to  any  flight. 
— Multiply  the  quantity  required  per  minute  in  cubic  feet  by 
the  lift  in  feet,  and  this  by  6*23,  dividing  the  product  by  33,000 
for  the  nominal  horse-pOwer  required.  By  adding  30  per  cent. 
we  can  iiud  the  actual  horse-power  required  in  most  instances. 
If  the  quantity  required  per  minute  is  in  gallons,  the  multiplier 
will  be  8-3  instead  of  62-3. 

Table  of  the  Power  Required  to  Raise  Water  from  Deep  Wells. 
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The  problem  of  raising  water  was  the  first  one  of  a  mechani- 
cal  or  engineering  character  which  mankind  was  called  upon  to  rauing w«t«r. 
solve.  The  most  barbarous  races  as  well  as  the  civilized  are 
alike  compelled  to  draw  water.  The  means  used  may  l>e  Dimple 
or  complex,  but  the  necessity  is  equal  in  both  cases  and,  in  not 
a  few  instances,  the  mechanism  is  identical.  The  que*tioii  of 
how  to  raise  water  is  not  only  the  most  important  but  the  most 
frequently  recurring  of  all  the  mechanical  problems  which  the 
modern  engineer  has  to  solve,  and,  unlike  most  other  engineering 
problems,  this  is  a  question  which  personally  concerns  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  community.  The  earliest  device  for  the  purpose 
was  probably  an  earthen  pot  or  a  bag  of  skin  attached  to  a  cord 
and  let  down  to  the  spring  or  into  the  well. 

The  shadoof,  or  common  well  sweep,  seems  to  have  been  the  1EATly tom* 

of  pumps,  fee 

next  step,  and  from  drawings  found  in  Egypt  it  is  proved  that 
tlii>  device  is  at  least  3000  years  old,  and  probably  even  older. 
Of  simple  forms  of  water-raising  contrivances,  such  as  flutter 
wheels,  chain  pumps,  Persian  wheels — having  a  number  of  pots 
upon  a  rope  or  chain — and  the  simple  suction  pump,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  there  is  little,  if  anything,  new  for  the  last 
thousand  years  or  more,  modern  progress  consisting  chiefly  in 
improvement  in  workmanship,  better  materials  and  a  greater 
attention  to  the  details. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  world  animal  power  was  used  Motive  power 
to  assist  in  the  raising  of  water,  and  tread  wheels,  horizontal 
winding  drums  and  the  direct  attachment  of  animals  to  the 
bucket  rope,  which  was  led  over  a  pulley,  were  some  of  the 
more  common  means  used.  The  plumber,  in  dealing  with  the 
que.-tion  of  water  raising,  has  usually  to  depend  upon  manual 
labor  or  upon  some  motor,  as  wind,  steam  or  hot-air  engines. 
Animal  power  is  rarely  employed,  because  a  "horse-power"  or 
similar  machine  for  utilizing  the  force  of  animals  usually  costs 
more  than  a  small  steam  engine  or  other  prime  mover  of  equal 
power. 

Mn  taken  at  an  average  are  equal  to  the  production  of  one-  H»nd  power. 
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fifth  of  a  horse-power  for  ten  hours  per  day.  A  strong  man 
has,  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  exerted  a  force  equal  to  more 
than  half  a  horse-power,  lifting  a  weight  of  18,000  pounds  one 

A  man's  work  foot  high  in  a  minute,  but  this  could  not  be  kept  up.  In  esti- 
lnpumplng>  mating  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  be  raised,  a  man's 
power  can  be  estimated  as  equal  to  the  raising  of  5000  pounds 
one  foot  high  per  minute.  In  putting  in  a  pump  to  be  worked 
by  hand,  a  mistake  is  often  made  in  choosing  one  in  which  the 
leverage  is  so  large  that  the  hand  does  not  have  a  perceptible 
resistance,  and  is  obliged  to  travel  over  a  very  great  distance  to 
do  the  work.  The  books  give  a  resistance  of  30  pounds  and  a 
speed  of  2£  feet  per  second  as  the  greatest  rate  of  speed  at 
which  work  can  be  kept  up.  The  weight,  I  should  judge,  was 
about  right,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  speed  is  much  greater 
than  can  be  conveniently  maintained  in  pumping.  I  should 
think  that  a  double  18-inch  stroke  would  be  much  nearer  a 
practicable  rate.  That  is  3  feet  per  second,  but  only  half  of  the 
time  performing  work. 

size  of  pump     When  a  man  has  to  work  a  pump  for  a  short  lift,  we  see  no 

barrels. 

objection  to  the  use  of  a  good-sized  barrel  so  as  to  obtain  a  fair 
amount  of  resistance.  This-  reduces  the  time  necessary  for 
pumping  a  given  quantity  of  water,  though  it  makes  the  work 
a  little  harder.  Where  a  pump  has  to  be  used  by  women  and 
children,  especially  if  the  whole  distance  through  which  the 
water  is  carried  is  considerable,  a  pump  which  works  easily  is 

Leverage,  absolutely  necessary.  In  such  cases  a  pump  with  a  long  lever- 
age and  a  comparatively  small  bore  must  be  selected.  For  a 
well  or  cistern  from  which  a  great  deal  of  water  is  to  be  drawn 
by  different  persons — as,  for  instance,  one  by  which  a  large 
school  is  supplied — it  is  necessary  that  the  pump  should  deliver 
a  large  quantity  of  water  at  each  stroke.  No  one  individual 
pumps  more  than  one  or  two  pailfuls  at  a  time,  and  it  makes 
little  difference  whether  the  whole  force  is  expended  in  two  or 

Economy  three  strokes  or  in  seven  or  eight.  It  makes  a  vast  saving 
r>  in  time,  however,  when  the  pail  is  filled  in  two  strokes.  In 
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petting  up  a  pump  that  delivers  a  great  quantity  of  water  at 
each  stroke,  care  should  he  taken  to  have  a  large  nozzle  and  a 
five  \vater-\vav.  otherwise  the  stream  will  be  too  violent  and 
spatter  and  splash.  This  is  a  very  common  fault  with  many 
pumps  when  they  are  worked  rapidly. 

The  distance  to  which  water   can    lie  raised    by  the  common  High' to 
lifting  pump  varies  with  the  hight  above  the  sea  level  and  also  can'be  raised 
with   the    pressure  of  the  atmosphere.     At  the  sea  level  the  phe'nc'prU- 
column  of  water  that  the  atmosphere  will  support  is  about  33  8are< 
feet  in  hight,  and  a  pump  will   draw  water,  as  it  is  called,  this 
distance:    but  it  must   be  remembered  that  the  force  which 
sends  the  water  into  the  pump  at  this  hight  is  so  small  cis  to  be 
almost   balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  water;  hence  a  lifting 
pump  would  deliver  water  very  slowly  drawing  it  this  distance. 
The  nearer  the  pump  barrel  is  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
more  rapidly  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forces  the  water 
through  the  suction  pipe.     Hence  many  pump  makers,  in  put- 
ting up  a  pipe,  never  put  it  further  than  25  feet  from  the  water 
level.     This  sends  the  water  to  the  pump  with  a   force  nearly 
equal  to  a  head  of  7  or  8  feet.     Where  a  greater  distance  is  una-  vacuum 
voidable — as,  for  example,  where  the  suction  pipe  must  be  very  ch*mber»- 

i nd  the  pump  has  a  large  bore  and  is  worked  rapidly — a 
vacuum  chamber  is  very  valuable  in  preventing  the  water  from 
'•breaking"  in  the  pipe.  With  pitcher  and  other  pumps  hav- 
ing very  large  cylinders,  the  suction  pipe  can  rarely  be  made 
large  enough  to  supply  the  pump,  and  when  working  fast  there 

lo-s  both  of  power  and  capacity.  My  experience  with 
pumps  leads  me  to  think  that  :i  vacuum  chamber  is  very  desira- 
ble  at  any  time.  I  have  seen  a  pump  of,  say,  2  or  2i  inch  bore 
supplied  through  a  long  half-inch  pipe  fitted  with  a  vacuum 
chamber,  and  found  that  by  the  most  rapid  pumping  it  was 
alnio>t  impossible  to  "break"  the  water  in  the  suction  pipe. 

In  putting  up  pumps  plumbers  frequently  pay  too  little  atten- 
tioii  To  details.      When  a  pump  is  ordered  care  should  be  taken 

•tain  one  suitable  for  the  work  to  \>e  done,  neither  to,, 
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large  nor  too  small,  and  the  connections  should  by  all  means  be 
properly  made.     Not  long  since  a  boiler  purnp  was  returned  to 
a  manufacturer  because  it  would  not  wrork,  and  on  examination 
it  was  found  that  the  suction  pipe  had  been  put  on  to  the  de- 
livery opening  and  the  delivery  pipe  on  the  suction.     It  was  of 
course  little  wonder  that  the  engineer  could  not  get  his  boiler 
full  of  water.     It  often  happens  that  a  house  pump  is  put  up 
in  such  a  way  that  the  water  cannot  be  made  to  run  down. 
This  may  happen  through  accident  or  design.     Where,  on  the 
approach  of   cold  weather,  the  plumber  carelessly  leaves  the 
house   pump   in   such  a  condition  that  the  water  cannot  be 
made  to  run  out  of  the  pipe,  he  should  be  held  responsible  for 
the  damage  resulting.     Such  carelessness  should  always  be  dis- 
countenanced, as  it  brings  the  trade  into  bad  repute, 
wooden      Until  within  a  few  years  the  form  of  pump  in  common  use 
'  consisted  of  a  single  log  of  wrood  bored  out  and  provided  with 
a  spear,  two  valves  and  a  spout.     The  bark  was  removed,  but 
there  was  seldom  any  attempt  to  shape  the   log  or  reduce  its 
size,  unless,  perhaps,  around  the  top.     The  objection  to   this 
form  of  pump  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the  wood  decayed  and 
the  inside  of  the  pump  barrel  disintegrated.     The  surface   of 
the  wood  also  became  slimy,  and  after  a  few  years'  use  the 
water  would  be  found  charged  with  particles  of  wood  fiber  and 
fungoid  growths.     Their  durability  was  surprising,  however, 
and  in  spite  of  the  objections  named,  water  was  delivered  by 
them  in  very  pure  condition — at  least  until  the  pumps  had  be- 
come old.     The  selection  of  the  log  determined  in  a  great 
degree  the  life  of  the  pump.     But  while   in   some   respects 
admirably  adapted  to  outdoor  wells  of  moderate  depth,  they 
were  not  efficient  in  delivering  water  from  wells  of  60  feet  or 
more  in  depth,  as  the  power  required  to  work  them  was  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the-  amount  of  water  raised.    '  The  reason  for 
this  was  the  necessarily  large  size  of  the  bore  and  consequent 
heavy  load  always  on  the  plunger.     While  still  in  limited  use, 
however,  wooden  pumps  of  this  kind  have  been  to  a  great 
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extent  superseded  by  lighter  and  cheaper  ones  made  by  ma- 
chinery. 

Following  the  primitive  form  of  wood  pump  came  the  chain  ch»u»  pump* 
pump,  which  was  also  adapted  to  raising  water  from  wells  of 
nnxk-rate  depth.  This,  although  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of 
pumps  known,  has  come  into  use  in  this  country  within  twenty 
year-.  It  is  very  cheap,  simple,  durable,  and  will  rarely  freeze 
in  the  coldest  climate.  A  chain  pump  will  raise  water  with 
«;reat  rapidity — faster,  perhaps,  from  wells  of  moderate  depth 
than  any  other  mechanical  device  in  use.  In  deep  wells,  how- 
ever, the  labor  of  raising  water  by  the  chain  pump  is  very 
severe,  as  there  is  a  long  column  of  water  to  be  supported  and 
the  leakage  is  considerable.  The  waste  of  power  increases 
as  the  tubing  wears,  giving  the  chain  free  play  from  side  to 
side.  The  only  really  objectionable  feature  of  this  pump  is  the 
zinc  coating  which  it  is  commonly  considered  necessary  to  give 
the  chain.  The  chances  of  "zinc  poisoning  from  this  cause  are 
very  small,  but  I  have  heard  of  instances  in  which  zinc  poison- 
in-  has  been  traced  to  it  and  proved  by  crucial  tests. 

Since  the  day  of  the  chain  pump  the  iron  pump  has  come  iron  pump*, 
into  more  general  use  than  any  other  device  for  lifting  water. 
What  is  commonly  known  as  the  cistern  pump  is  made  by  all  cut*m 
pump  manufacturers  and  has  become  standard.  In  their  gen- 
eral features  all  pumps  of  this  class  are  alike,  consisting  of  a 
ca.-t-inm  cylinder  with  spout,  and  base  for  securing  it  to  the  plat- 
form upon  which  it  stands;  a  brake  and  its  fulcrum,  or  stand ; 
a  pi.-ton,  piston  rod  and  valves.  These  pumps  are  in  use  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  U-rn  for  some  years  an 
important  article  of  export.  In  this  country  they  are  used  by 
the  million,  and,  all  things  considered,  they  are  the  cheapest, 
nin>t  durable  and  most  efficient  hand  pumps  ever  made.  In 
th"se  pumps  the  diameter  of  bore  ranges  from  2  to  3£  inches, 
increasing  by  quarters  of  an  inch.  The  pipes  used  with  them 
are  from  $  inch  to  L'^  inches,  and  may  be  of  any  kind  known 
to  the  trade.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  efficiency 
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Duty  of  cis-  of  good  pumps  of  this  pattern,  worked  moderately  with  one 

tern  pumps,  , 

hand  : 

Diameter  of  bore.  Gallont  per  minute. 

2  inch  ......................................     6 


2*   "    ......................................   12 

2|   «    ......................................   15 

3     "    ......................................   22 

3^   "    .  .....................................   26 

3i   "    ......................................   30 

The  size  of  pipes  used  with  pumps  of  this  class  should  be  de- 
termined with  reference  to  the  liight  to  which  the  water  has  to 
be  rasied.  The  following  table  will  be  useful  to  those  who  put 
in  pumps  and  make  the  connections  : 

Size  of  bore.  Size  of  pipe. 

2    inch.      For  any  ordinary  hight  .........     f  inch. 

Under  18  feet  .................     f  " 

Over  18  feet  ..................  1  " 

j  Under  18  feet  .................  1  " 

(Over  18  feet  ..................  1£  " 

„       ,  Under  18  feet  .................  1±  « 

|  Over  18  feet  ..................  1£  " 

u       j  Under  18  feet  .................  1£  u 

\  Over  18  feet  ..................  If  " 

g,     u       j  Under  18  feet  .................  If  " 

)  Over  18  feet  ..................  2  " 

u       j  Under  18  feet  .................  2  " 

1  Over  18  feet  ..................  2J  " 

Pumps  of  this  class  weigli  from  15  to  about  50  pounds  each. 
Leather  valves  and  packing  are  commonly  used,  but  brass  valves 
can  be  had  from  the  makers  when  hot  water  is  to  be  pumped. 
Durability  -Properly  cared  for,  these  pumps  will  wear  for  an  indefinite 
°f        ^  Period.     Various  parts  may  get  out  of  order,  and  persons  inex- 
perienced in  such  matters  are  apt  to  think  that  a  new  pump  is 
needed.     Commonly  this  is  a  mistake.     Pumps  of  this  class  are 
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made  on  the  system  of  interchangeability  of  parts,  and  any  jmrt 
which  wears  out  or  breaks  can  be  replaced  at  small  cost.  The 
most  expensive  part  of  a  small  size  of  this  style  of  pump — the 
cylinder — costs  less  than  half  the  price  of  a  new  pump,  and 
$1-50  will  replace  all  the  parts  likely  to  wear  out  in  many  year-' 
service.  A  few  cents  spent  on  new  leathers  as  often  as  may  be  Repair*, 
necessary,  and  an  occasional  tightening  of  screws  and  nuts,  will 
.d  the  life  of  such  a  pump  indefinitely.  If  a  pump  "runs 
down"  when  left  standing  for  a  few  minutes  and  water  must 
be  poured  into  the  barrel  to  make  the  piston  suck,  it  needs 
attention.  The  repairs  necessary  to  correct  these  defects  are 
easily  made,  but  if  neglected  the  pump  will  rapidly  wear  out. 

For  outdoor  work  iron  pumps  are  rapidly  superseding  other  iron  pomps 
kinds.     One  of  the  prime  essentials  for  an  outdoor  pump  is  that  work! 
the  brake  shall  be  long  enough  and  the  banvl  high  enough,  so 
that  it  may  In-  worked  by  a  person  of  common  hight,  standing. 
Wlu-n  the  barrel  of  the  pump  is  above  ground,  however,  there  precaution* 
was  always  danger  of  freezing  in  cold  weather,  and   the  first  ** 
great  improvement  in  this  class  of  pumps  consisted   in  sinking 
the  working  parts  below  the  surface.      I  j>  to  that  time  pumps 
of  this  class  had  been  of  the  ordinary  suetion-pump  pattern,  the 
water  flowing  immediately  from  the   piston  out  of  the  spout. 
AVc  now  have  three  classes  of  these   pumps — lift,  lift  and  suc- 
tion, and  suction  and  force.     In  the   lift   pump  the  barrel  and  Lift  pump*. 
lower  valve  are  carried  down   hel<>\v   the    surface   of   the  water, 
the  upward  stroke   of   the    piston   carrying  up  the  water  raised 
without  the  aid  of  atmospheric  pressure.     This  form  of  pump 
is  much  used,  especially  in  driven  wells.     The  working   part- 
are  perfectly  protected  from  f ro>t  ;   they  are  .-imple  and  strong, 
and  may  l>e  removed   without  trouble.     The  lower  cylinder  ig 
made  very  compact  in  form,  so  as  to  go  into  the  bore  of  a  driven 
well,  and  is  commonly  provided  with    a   strainer   of  some  sort, 
which  is  screwed  upon  the  end.     When  the  cylinder  i>  not  long 
enough  to  reach   the  water   level,  a    length    of   suction    pij>e  is 

attached,  and  the  pump  then  Micks  as  well  as  lifts.     The  capacity 
If. 
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of  such  a  pump  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  cistern  pump  of 
the  same  diameter  lifting  water  the  same  distance,  ranging 
from  8  to  26  gallons  per  minute.  In  the  more  perfect  form 
it  is  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  water  to  run  back  when  de- 
sired, to  prevent  freezing;  the  brake-stand  swivels  so  as  to 
make  it  either  a  right-hand  or  a  left-hand  pump,  and  by  adding 
to  the  wrought-iron  set-length  and  piston  rod,  it  is  adapted  for 
use  in  wells  of  almost  any  depth.  When  the  well  is  very  deep, 
however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  leverage  by 
lengthening  the  brake,  and  to  counterbalance  the  added  weight 
we  have  the  greater  weight  of  the  piston  rod  and  column  of 

strainers,  water.  It  is  frequently  an  advantage  in  deep  wells  to  use  a 
strainer  provided  with  an  iron  rest,  which  projects  far  enough 
to  be  firmly  imbedded  in  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

Braces  tor  This  holds  the  pipe  steady  and  aids  in  supporting  it.  Pipes  in 
deep  wells  should  be  well  braced,  as  the  jarring  and  hammering 
of  the  brake  is  usually  great  enough  to  rack  a  long  line  of  pipe, 
loosen  the  connections  and  necessitate  frequent  repairs.  In 
light,  sandy  soil,  cisterns,  dug  wells,  and  in  any  situation  where 
there  is  danger  of  drawing  dirt  into  the  pipe,  and  where  there 

"Mushroom"  is  room  enough  to  use  a  large  strainer,  the  so-called   "  Mush- 
strainers.  .  .  . 

room     strainer  presents  many  advantages.     I  his  strainer  is  ot 

the  saucer  shape  and  the  water  enters  it  at  the  top,  while  that 
which  runs  back  from  the  barrel  when  the  valve  is  tripped 
flows  out  of  the  strainer  in  an  upward  direction,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  roiling  of  the  water  by  stirring  up  the  mud  and  sand 
on  the  bottom. 
Lift  and  The  lift  and  force  pump  differs  from  the  lift  and  the  suction 

force  pumps. 

and  lift  pumps  in  an  arrangement  of  parts  by  which  the  water 
is  ejected  from  the  cylinder  under  pressure  great  enough  to 
carry  it  beyond  the  point  at  which  power  is  applied.  As 
adapted  to  ordinary  work,  force  pumps  are  always  piston  pumps, 
arranged  with  an  air  chamber  to  equalize  the  pressure  and 
afford  a  constant  stream  instead  of  an  intermittent  one,  which, 
by  its  action,  might  seriously  strain  the  pipe.  The  force  purnp 
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is  the  one  which  in  cities  is  most  frequently  used,  since  it  is  not 
only  able  to  lift  water  above  the  point  at  which  power  is  ap- 
plied, but  to  send  it  in  any  direction  and  to  almost  any  di^ance. 
It  is  largely  used  for  raising  water  to  tanks  on  the  upper 
floors  of  houses  supplied  from  mains  in  which  the  pressure  is 
not  great  enough  to  give  the  required  head.  These  pumps 
usually  require  more  power  for  a  given  lift  than  any  other, 
owing  to  the  greater  friction  of  parts.  There  are  one  or  two 
hand-force  pumps,  however,  in  which  the  internal  friction  is 
but  little,  if  any,  greater  than  in  the  most  efficient  lift  pumps. 
The  efficiency  of  the  best  of  these  pumps,  provided  with  an  air  Efficiency, 
chamber  and  worked  with  sufficient  power,  may  be  averaged  as 
follows : 

Size  of  bore.  Size  of  pipe.  Gallons  per  minute. 


2    inch  

inch  

6 

21     " 

4 

U 

9 

1 

U 

12 

24     " 

11 

u 

15 

3       "     

u 

u 

22 

.   2 

It 

.  30 

The  efficiency  of  a  pump  without  a  vacuum  chamber  will  be 
somewhat  less  than  this,  as  it  might  be  found  difficult  under 
certain  circumstances  to  work  the  pump  to  its  capacity.  The 
power  necessary  to  obtain  this  efficiency  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  hight  to  which  the  water  lias  to  be  forced,  as  well  as 
the  di>tance.  When  one  of  the  larger  sizes  is  employed  for 
raising  water  to  a  great  hight,  one  man  would  probably  be 
unable  TO  \v«»rk  the  pump  to  its  capacity.  The  force  pumps  of 
all  leading  manufacturers  are  able  to  do  this  amount  of  work. 
The  amount  of  power  required,  of  course,  depends  upon  cir- 
cum>tances.  When  the  pump  is  continually  supplied  with  all 
the  water  it  can  take,  the  amount  of  power  required  will  be  at 
a  minimum,  and  the  pump  will  be  able  to  work  up  to  its  full 
capacity.  A  vacuum  chamber  on  a  small  suction  pipe  is  almost  vacuum 
a  necessity,  because  it  frequently  happens,  in  a  city,  that  the  c 
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small  bead  of  water  in  the  street  mains,  and  the  small  pipe 
used  to  bring  water,  prevent  a  sufficient  supply  from  reaching 
the  pump,  and  consequently  the  pump  does  not  do  half  the 
work  of  which  it  is  theoretically  capable.  The  addition  of  a 
vacuum  chamber  below  the  pump  keeps  a  constant  stream  flow- 
ing to  the  pump,  and  at  the  same  time  acts  as  a  reservoir  from 
primers,  which  the  pump  may  draw  a  supply  at  each  stroke.  The  ordi- 
nary water  charger  or  primer  used  on  common  suction  pumps 
answers  this  purpose,  and  adds  greatly  both  to  the  ease  and  the 
capacity  of  a  force  pump  under  the  circumstances  named. 
Their  cost  is  small,  but  their  utility  is  very  great  and  will 
repay  the  expense  and  trouble  of  applying  them. 

Pumps  for      In  city  houses  the  pump  most  used  for  raising  water  is  a  side 
8'  pump  mounted  on  a  plank.     These  pumps  are  often  sold  un- 
mounted.    They  are  very  convenient  to  fasten  to  the  side  of  a 
building  or  partition,  as  they  have  side  ears,  while  the  suction 
pipe  and  lower  connection  can  be  got  at  without  disturbing  the 
pump.     The  brake  is  usually  arranged  so  as  to  be  right  or  left 
hand  as  may  be  desired.     The  parts  are  commonly  all  brass. 
Sizes  vary  from  the  small  2^-inch  bore,  with  a  capacity  of  12 
gallons  per  minute,  up  to  4^-inch  bore,  capable  of  delivering 
Double-acting  50  gallons  per  minute.     When  a  steady  and  constant  stream  of 

suction  and  . 

force  pumps,  water  is  required  to  be  forced  up,  and  a  rapid  supply  needed,  a 
double  acting  suction  and  force  pump  is  used.  The  pumps 
deliver  water  at  both  upward  and  downward  strokes.  A  pump 
with  2^-inch  bore  will  deliver  about  16  gallons  per  minute ; 
with  a  2^-inch  bore,  24  gallons ;  3^-inch  bore,  52  gallons ; 
4^-inch  bore,  100  gallons  per  minute.  Such  pumps,  when  fur- 
nished with  an  air  chamber  and  hose,  are  very  effective  for 
throwing  a  stream  of  water  either  for  fire  purposes  or  for  wash- 
ing windows  and  carriages  and  sprinkling  walks.  The  larger 
sizes  are  very  heavy  and  require  so  much  power  that  a  power 
pump  would  in  many  cases  be  preferable.  In  putting  up 
pumps  of  this  class  large  pipes  are  absolutely  necessary,  since 
the  waste  of  power  in  forcing  through  small  pipes  the  large 
quantity  of  water  they  deliver,  is  enormous. 
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When  as  large  a  quantity  of  water  as  these  pumps  will  throw 
is  to  be  raised  by  hand-power,  some  form  of  pump  with  a 
double  brake  is  commonly  used,  so  that  two  men  can  work  at 
the  same  time. 

In  this  country  hand  pumps  are  made  in  almost  unlimited  variety  of 

hand  pumpc, 

variety.  Our  manufacturers  have  brought  tlje  business  to  a 
high  standard  of  excellence,  and  in  no  country  of  the  world 
are  pumps  made  which  are  so  cheap  and  efficient  as  ours.  The 
illustrated  catalogues  of  our  leading  pump  manufacturers  are 
so  full  of  exact  and  specific  information  that  no  one  who  has  a 
correct  idea  of  the  work  to  be  done  need  make  a  mistake  in 
choosing  a  pump  that  will  do  it. 

There  is  scarcely  any  work  which  the  laboring^  man  is  called  rheuborof 
upon  to  do  which  is  more  irksome  than  that  of  pumping  when" 
the  labor  is  to  be  long  continued  or  when  the  quantity  of  water 
is  large.  On  this  account  it  is  always  desirable  to  employ 
power  for  pumping  where  that  is  possible.  In  country  towns 
horse-power  is  frequently  available  for  this  work,  the  so-called 
"  horse-powers,"  either  double  or  single,  being  readily  arranged 
to  drive  a  pump.  These  are  not,  however,  sufficiently  common 
or  cheap  enough  to  be  very  generally  available.  The  best 
power  for  driving  small  pumps,  in  locations  where  it  can  be 
used,  seems  to  be  wind.  A  small  windmill,  working,  as  it 
does,  for  a  good  proportion  of  the  time,  is  a  much  more  reliable 
power  than  is  generally  believed. 

Wind  was  one  of  the  first  sources  of  power  utilized  by  man.  wind  power. 
In    Holland,  windmills  have  for  a  very  long  period  furnished 
power  for  grinding,  pumping  and  draining,  and  in  that  country 
the  windmill  of  large  sixe  has  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection of  which  we  have  little  idea.     Mills  of  very  large  size 
and  great  power  are  used, and  for  a  longtime  were  able  to  com- 
pete with  st'-am  engines  as  sources  of  power,  even  when  a  con-  4 
siderable  amount  wa>  needed.    Now.  however,  the  steam  engine 
furni>he<    power,  where  a  great  deal  is   needed,  as  cheaply  as  a 
windmill.     The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  large  mills  cost  a 
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great  deal  of  money;  indeed  mills  costing  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000  are  not  unfrequently  met  with.  These  require  even 
more  attention  than  an  engine  of  the  same  power,  and  do  not 
work  continuously.  For  small  powers,  however,  they  have  a 
great  many  advantages,  especially  when  they  are  to  be  employed 
at  such  work  as  that  of  water  raising. 

windmills.  A  good  windmill  will  head  itself  to  the  wind  from  any  direc- 
tion without  attention.  It  governs  its  own  speed,  not  increasing 
above  what  is  desired,  even  in  a  heavy  gale.  It  can  work  con- 
stantly day  and  night  as  long  as  there  is  wind.  To  be  durable 
it  must  be  well  built  and  furnished  with  self-oiling  boxes.  It 
is  important  to  have  it  noiseless  in  its  action,  especially  if  it  is 
to  be  located  near  a  dwelling.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  any 
one  to  attempt  to  build  a  windmill,  as  a  much  better  machine 
can  be  bought  for  less  money  than  it  would  cost  to  make  one. 
These  mills  are  usually  regulated  by  an  adjustment  of  the  sails 
or  vanes.  In  the  large  mills  in  Holland  the  canvas  which  covers 
the  arms  is  taken  in  when  the  wind  blows  hard,  more  and  more 
being  removed  as  the  force  of  the  wind  increases.  In  this 
country  it  is  found  better  to  turn  the  slats  or  vanes  so  that  the 
wind  has  less  effect  upon  them.  One  of  the  best  means  of  do- 
ing this  seems  to  be  to  turn  the  slats  edgewise  toward  the  wind, 
the  slats  being  arranged  in  frames  for  this  purpose. 

mmty  of  In  the  Western  States,  in  level  countries,  on  the  tops  of  lofty 
m*'  hills  and  along  the  seacoast,  windmills  do  more  work  than  in 
sheltered  places  among  hills  or  in  a  well-wooded  country. 
Thus  in  Kansas,  California  or  Texas  a  windmill  will  do  double 
the  work  it  will  in  Central  New  York.  The  stronger  and 
more  continuous  the  wind,  the  more  power  will  be  obtained, 
and  a  wind  blowing  50  feet  per  second  will  give  four  times  the 
power  of  a  wind  at  25  feet  per  second. 

Location.  In  locating  a  windmill  care  should  be  taken  to  set  it  in  as 
exposed  a  situation  as  possible.  This  is  usually  done  by  placing 
the  mill  upon  the  top  of  a  building  on  a  framework  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  generally  directly  over  the  spring  or  well 
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from  which  water  is  to  he  taken.  There  are  windmill  pumps, 
however,  which  work  at  a  distance  from  the  mill.  In  this  case 
both  mill  and  pump  can  be  located  in  the  places  best  adapted  to 
thrin. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  power  of   windmills 
of  different  sizes  : 

9  feet  mill  from  1  man  to    £  horse-power. 


power  of 
windmills. 


12                    "      2  men  to  1£ 

17                    "     4  men  to  3 

(* 

25        "          "      1  horse  to  6 

« 

40         «•           "    10  horse  to  20 

u 

Best  Diameters  for  Pumps. 

Elevation  in  Feet. 

Diameter  of 

Windmill. 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

40 

50 

60 

80 

100 

125    150 

8  feet  

5 

4 

3V     3X    3V 

3 

*X 

2V 

2 

I* 

*%     1A  Diameter 

Q     "    . 

ft 

A\tL         A         I        ll/       ll/ 

7  1/      I 

2  ^ 

2V     2 

1  1/     i  ^  of  pump* 

jo    "   fitf 

I 

4$£     A        ii/ 

•\\/L    a«/ 

J 

2^     *  *S 

2         I  ^ 

12     "      

8 

7 

6 

5 

>^ 
4 

3V 

3^ 

3V 

3 

2#     2 

14    •' 

8 

6 

44/    A\L 

l!^ 

3^.  •»        tv£. 

17     "    . 

12 

10 

8 

7 

6 

1V 

j         -/• 
•\*A     3 

25      "    . 

15 

13 

12 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5  /a 

5 

4#    4 

The  stroke  of  the  pump  is  assumed  to  be  from  4  to  6  inches  ; 
but  many  mills  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  a  variation  of  the 
length  of  stroke  according  to  the  force  of  the  wind  and  amount 
of  work  done. 

The  speed  at  which   mills  can  be  driven  varies,  of  course,  sp*«d. 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind  and  the  load.     The  following  is  an 
approximate  statement  of  the  number  of  revolutions  per  min- 
ute.    Above  these  velocities  the  regulators  begin  to  act  to  pre- 
vent any  increase : 

Diameter.  Revolutions 

Feet.  per  minute. 

8 75 

9  .  .   60  to  70 
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Diameter.  Revolutions. 

Feet.  per  minute. 

10 60  to  65 

12 50  to  60 

14 45  to  50 

IT 35  to  45 

25 20  to  30 

40 12  to  15 

construction.  The  smaller  sizes  of  mills  are  set  upon  cast-iron  columns  or 
timber  frames.  The  larger  sizes  are  usually  placed  on  the  top 
of  rectangular  towers  formed  of  four  strong  timbers  set 
inclining  toward  each  other,  and  strongly  braced  to  make  the 
whole  firm.  Where  large  sizes  are  necessary,  the  manufacturers 
furnish  drawings  and  specifications  showing  how  the  framing, 
&c.,  must  be  set  up.  In  this  case  the  manufacturer  needs  to 
know  the  depth  of  the  well  or  spring  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  the  least  depth  of  water  ever  known  in  it ;  the 
hight  above  the  platform  of  the  well  to  where  the  water  is  dis- 
charged ;  the  lateral  or  side  distance  (if  any)  from  the  supply 
Adaptation  to  the  place  where  the  water  is  to  discharge  :  the  amount  or 

of  windmills  . 

to  conditions,  quantity  of  water  wanted,  or  at  least  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  to  be  used ;  also  the  extent  or  quantity  of  water  afforded  by 
the  supply  or  source ;  and  the  hight  at  which  the  mill  must  be 
erected  to  secure  a  free  current  of  air.  In  case  of  a  bored  01 
driven  well,  he  should  know  the  diameter. 

There  are  windmills  in  New  York,  built  a  number  of  years 
ago,  which  pump  water  into  tanks  on  the  tops  of  lofty  build- 
ings at  a  merely  nominal  cost — in  one  case  the  repairs  for  some 
five  or  six  years  amounting  to  but  few  dollars — the  cost  for 
pumping  being  practically  only  the  interest  on  the  first  outlay, 
cost  The  prices  range  from  $75  to  $80,  for  the  smallest  sizes,  to 
something  like  $2000  for  the  40-feet  mills.  In  places  where 
fuel  is  very  costly,  it  may  at  times  be  economical  to  employ 
still  larger  mills,  especially  if  it  is  a  place  where  strong  winds 
prevail. 

In  Hingham,  Mass.,  a  9-foot  windmill  was  erected  several 
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years  ago  which  lifts  water  50  feet  above  the  pump  and  forces  Example* 
it  {.">()  feet  through  an  inch  pipe.     A  mill  9  or  10  feet  in  diun-wtadna 
eter,  when  well  constructed,  seems  in  most  locations  to  be  amply  pump*' 
able  to  lift  and  force  water  to  an  elevation  of  60  feet,  and  sup- 
pi  v  it  in  sufficient  quantity  for  a  large  house  with  bath  rooms, 
water-closets  and  the  like.     In  some  places  windmills  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.     The  following   is  the  de- 
scription of  one  used  for  draining  after  the  Dutch  plan  ;    it 
serves  to  show  the  power  of  a  comparatively  small  windmill : 
The  tower  is  27  feet  high,  with  a  building  22x24  and  14  feet 
high,  used  as  a  house  for  a  family.     The  whole  is  built  on  piles 
driven   into  the  soft  ground.     The  mill,  25  feet  in  diameter, 
drives  a  baling  wheel  11  feet  in  diameter,  17  inches  face,  placed 
in  a  large  wooden  box  or  receiver  to  which  the  drains  lead. 

O 

The  water  is  lifted  6  feet,  and  in  an  ordinary  wind,  when  the 
baling  wheel  makes  four  to  five  revolutions  per  minute,  it 
raises  and  discharges  1920  to  2400  gallons  per  minute,  and  in  a 
strong  wind,  at  seven  revolutions,  3360  gallons,  or  84  barrels 
per  minute. 

In  one  instance  of  which  I  know,  a  small  windmill  takes 
water  550  feet  distant  from  the  house  and  raises  it  with  ease  to 
an  elevation  of  65  feet.  During  a  stiff  breeze  it  has  pumped 
600  gallons  in  an  hour.  There  are  very  few  days  in  which  the 
mill  cannot  work  at  least  sonje  part  of  the  day,  and  by  having 
ample  tank  room  the  supply  is  always  sufficient  for  lavish  use. 

In  closing  these  remarks  upon  windmills,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  present  the  following  extract  from  an  article  upon  the 
subject  in  the  American  A<jr'n->iUnr'<xt :  "A  few  rears  ago  Mechanical 
a  windmill  was  an  unusual  sight  in  this  country,  except  in  tlu> 
very  oldest  portions.  We  were  not  a  sufficiently  settled  people, 
and  did  not  remain  long  enough  in  one  place  to  make  it  profit- 
able to  build  such  substantial  mills  as  have  been  so  long  in  use 
in  other  countries ;  we  needed  cheaper  and  more  quickly  con- 
tracted mills.  Those  which  we  could  then  procure  were  not 
satisfactory  ;  they  were  slightly  built,  and  were  not  able  to  take 
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care  of  themselves  when  the  breeze  became  a  gale  or  a  hurri- 
cane. Recently  our  mechanics  have  turned  their  attention  to 
wind  engines,  and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  their 
construction.  We  have  now  a  choice  of  several  kinds  of  them, 
all  of  them  useful,  but  differing  chiefly  in  their  degree  of 
adaptation  to  varying  circumstances.  At  the  recent  Illinois  State 
Fair  there  were  no  less  than  thirteen  different  wind  engines  on 
exhibition,  from  the  small  one,  8  feet  in  diameter,  costing  but 
$100,  of  but  half  a  horse-power,  and  fitted  for  pumping  stock 
water  or  churning,  to  those  of  30  or  40  horse-power,  costing 
$3000,  and  able  to  run  a  grist  mill  or  a  woolen  factory.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  there  are  a  number  of  mills  capable  of 
adaptation  to  almost  every  purpose  for  which  power  is  needed 
Howe-power  on  the  farm  or  in  the  workshop.  A  mill  22  feet  in  diameter, 
envies  costing  about  $500,  has  a  power  of  five  horses ;  a  two  horse- 
power mill  is  about  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  costs  about  $325. 
The  cost  is  less  than  that  of  a  steam  engine,  and  a  wind  engine 
needs  neither  fuel  nor  skilled  attendance.  Neither  is  there 
danger  of  fire  or  explosion  from  accident  or  carelessness.  The 
wind  engines  are  now  made  self-regulating,  and  in  a  sudden 
storm  close  themselves.  They  are  also  made  to  change  their 
position  as  the  wind  changes,  facing  the  wind  at  all  times.  On 
the  Western  prairies,  and  almost  everywhere,  except  in  shel- 
tered valleys  in  the  East,  we  have  wind  enough  and  to  spare, 
which  offers  to  us  a  power  that  is  practically  incalculable  and 
illimitable,  and  the  means  of  utilizing  this  power  is  cheaply 
given  to  us  in  the  numerous  excellent  wind  engines  now  manu- 
factured. In  fact,  so  cheaply  can  these  mills  be  procured,  that 
it  will  not  pay  for  any  person  to  spend  his  time  in  making  one 
although  he  may  be  a  sufficiently  good  mechanic  to  do  it." 
Pumping  In  a  great  many  locations  where  power  has  to  be  employed 
"*  in  raising  water,  steam  is  the  only  power  which  can  be  conven- 
iently applied.  It  is  suitable  for  almost  any  situation,  is  easily 
managed,  is  generally  understood  by  mechanics,  and  presents 
no  difficulties  not  easily  overcome.  Its  universal  adaptability 
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and  the  immense  demand  for  steam-driven  pumps  has  turned 
the  attention  of  engineers  and  capitalists  in  this  direction,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  manufacture  of  steam  pumps  and  their 
accessories  is  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  country.  It  is  jame*wan. 
interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  James  Watt,  the  so-called 
father  of  the  steam  engine,  was  really  a  steam  pump  man,  all 
his  engines  for  a  great  many  years  being  devoted  entirely  to 
the  pumping  of  water  out  of  mines.  The  application  of  the 
steam  engine  to  the  furnishing  of  power  for  other  purposes  was 
done  by  other  persons  while  Watt  was  busy  with  pumps.  The  steam  pump* 
manufacturer  of  to-day  has  so  simplified  and  cheapened  the 
steam  pump  that,  while  its  cost  is  very  small,  its  management 
is  so  simple  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  perfectly  automatic. 
The  chief  item  of  cost,  and  the  portion  of  the  apparatus  requir- 
ing the  most  attention  and  care,  is  the  boiler.  In  cases  where 
steam  for  heating  is  employed,  a  steam  pump  can  be  used  with- 
out any  additional  trouble.  Many  people  fear  to  use  steam 
boilers  on  account  of  the  supposed  danger  attending  them  and 
an  idea  that  the  insurance  will  be  increased  by  them.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  boilers  in  the  market  which  can  be  used 
in  insured  buildings,  the  companies  considering  them  no  more, 
dangerous  than  a  coal  stove. 

I  have  in  mind  one  among  the  many  excellent  steam  pumps  A  steam 
for  light  duty  which  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  best  u^huiuty. 
machines  of  its  kind  in  use.     The  pump  is  2  inches  in  diameter 
and  six  inches  stroke.     The  steam  cylinder  has  the  same  length 
of  ?.froke,  and  is  ."U  inches  in  diameter.     The  pump  discharges 
•08  of  a  gallon  of  water  at  each  stroke,  and  when  running  at 
an  ordinary  rate  of  speed  makes  100  strokes  and  delivers  8 
gallons  of  water  per  minute.     It  can  with  ease  be  run  up  to 
a  speed  of  150  strokes,  when  it  would  deliver  12  gallons  per 
minute.     The  pump  will  run  even  faster  than  this,  but  it  would  capacity 
not  be  advisable  to  keep  it  running  steadily  at  a  higher  speed, 
because  the  wear  and  tear  would  become  too  great.     The  boiler, 
which   consists  of  a  coil  of  steam   pipe  inclosed  in  a  suitable 
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case,  is  perfectly  safe  against  explosion.  The  ordinary  pressure 
carried  is  from  5  to  30  pounds  per  square  inch,  while  the  boiler 
is  tested  to  300  pounds  per  square  inch.  With  7  pounds  pres- 
sure in  the  boiler  the  pump  will  force  water  50  feet  high.  In 
such  cases  the  boiler  is  fed  from  the  tank,  the  pressure  being 
sufficiently  great  to  force  the  water  into  it  against  the  pressure 
r.  of  the  steam.  The  boiler  and  pump  form  an  arrangement  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  may  be  used  for  wrarming  as  well  as  pump- 
ing, the  boilers  in  such  cases  being  made  larger  to  suit  the  ser- 
vice required  of  them.  An  indicator  or  steam  gauge  is  attached 
which  shows  the  pressure,  and  there  is  a  safety-valve  by  which 
the  pressure  is  prevented  from  rising  above  the  desired  point, 
pump.  The  pump  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  always  ready  to  start  as  soon 
as  there  is  steam  pressure  in  the  boiler,  provided,  of  course,  the 
steam  valve  is  left  open.  The  amount  of  coal  required  to  run 

coai  con-  one  of  these  pumps  is  very  small.    It  is  stated  on  good  authority 
'  that  30  pounds  of  coal  will  run  one  8  hours,  discharging  13  gal- 
lons of  water  per  minute  95  feet  high,  or  a  little  more  than  6200 
gallons  of  water  raised  65  feet  high  at  a  cost  of,  say,  10  cents. 

Economy.  The  cost  for  pumping  the  same  amount  by  hand  would  be  at 
least  $1*50,  and  perhaps  more.  One  of  these  pumps  and  boilers 
is  calculated  to  furnish  all  the  water  required  by  12  families,  yet 
they  are  capable  of  doing  much  more.  In  a  French  apartment 
house  in  New  York  one  of  these  pumps  and  boilers  is  supply- 
ing 2-t  families  with  water.  It  is  in  this  case,  however,  some- 
what overtasked,  and  the  supply  at  times  is  a  little  scant. 
Duty.  With  a  pressure  of  12  pounds  per  square  inch,  pumping  70 
feet  high,  one  of  these  pumps  has  run  continuously  at  150 
strokes  per  minute,  delivering  upward  of  700  gallons  per  hour. 
Details.  When  less  water  is  needed  the  pump  can  be  run  slower  and  the 
consumption  of  coal  will  be  proportionately  less.  The  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  pump  are  brass,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
corrosion.  The  steam  pipe  is  half  inch  in  diameter  and  the 
exhaust  three-quarters.  The  discharge  pipe  is  1  inch  ;  suction, 
1£  inch.  The  boiler  is  but  3  feet  high  and  takes  up  a  space 
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•  in  diameter.     In  cast-  of  the  grossc.-t  neglect  possible,  the 
oiilv  damage  which  could  be    done  to  the  boiler  by  cutting  off 
the  >upply  would  be  to  rupture  one  of  the  pipes  of  which  it  is 
made,  and  so  allow  .-team  and  water  to  escape  and   put  out   the 
tire. 

Another  pump  for  a  similar  purpo.-e,  but  constructed  on  an  An  automatic 

•team  pump. 

entirely  different  plan,  ha*  recently  been  attracting  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  (ias  or  kerosene  is  the  fuel  used.  It  is  not 
of  the  direct-acting  kind,  like  that  just  described,  but  has  an 
oscillating  cylinder  which  drives  after  the  ordinary  manner  a 
shaft  to  which  the  pump  is  attached.  This  machine  is  made 
perfectly  automatic  in  all  respects  >ave.  perhaps,  that  of  oiling 
all  its  bearings.  It  keeps  the  steam  pressure  constant  by  turn- 
ing on  or  off  the  gas  or  kerosene  as  the  pressure  tends  to  vary. 
The  water  >upply  is  also  self-regulating,  the  feed  pump  sending 
water  into  the  tank  when  it  is  not  needed  in  the  boiler.  When 

-  u-ed,  live  or  six  minutes  are  sufficient  to  get  up  steam. 

<  Mi«'  nf  these  engines  will  pump  1<>  barrels  of  water  per  hour  .at  co«tof 
a  ci.-t  of  about  •'•  cent>.     It  only  occupies  about  as  much  space  a-  r" 


a  Hour  barrel,  and  weighs  L'.'.it  pounds  This  engine  pOHelNI 
another  point,  >ometimes  of  ^reat  value,  and  that  is  it  can  fur- 
nish power  for  light  work,  like  running  a  turning  lathe,  sewing 
machine  and  the  like.  The  principal  objection  to  these  pumps 
is  that  they  are  not  very  strong  and  are  likely  to  wear  out  some- 
what sooner  than  is  convenient. 

<  hie  of  the  mo-t  common  methods  of  raising  water  by  power  Hydraulic 

u>ing  the  so-called  hydraulic  ram.     The  simplicity  of  oper-  rmm*' 
ation    of    the    hydraulic    ram,   its    effectiveness   and    economy. 

•her  with  the  fact  that  it  is  applicable  in  thousands  of  situ- 
ation- where  it  is  now  unknown,  render  a  better  knowledire  of 

Derations  desirable.  The  hydraulic  ram  is  decidedly  the 
nn.-t  ini|>ortant  and  valuable  apparatus  yet  developed  in  hydrau- 
lics for  forcing  a  portion  of  ;i  running  stream  of  water  to  any 

ition  projx.rtionate  to  the  fall  obtained.      It  i-  perfectly  :lp-  mummd 
plieable  where  not  more  than  !»'»  inches  fall  can  be  had  :  yet  the 
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greater  the  available  head  the  more  powerful  the  operation  of 
the  machine  and  the  higher  the  water  may  be  conveyed.  I 
know  of  a  ram  working  near  Philadelphia  which,  with  a  head 
of  16  inches,  raised  40  feet  all  the  water  needed  to  supply  a 
conditions  of  large  farm.  It  has  been  in  use  25  years.  The  relative  propor- 

economy  and 

efficiency  tions  between  the  water  raised  and  wasted  are  dependent  en- 
tirely upon  the  relative  hight  of  the  spring  or  source  of  supply 
above  the  ram  and  the  elevation  to  which  it  is  required  to  be 
raised — the  quantity  raised  varying  in  proportion  to  the  hight 
to  which  it  is  conveyed  with  a  given  fall.  The  distance  which 
the  water  has  to  be  conveyed  and  consequent  length  of  pipe  has 
also  some  bearing  on  the  quantity  of  water  raised  and  discharged 
by  the  ram,  as  the  longer  the  pipe  through  which  the  water  has 
to  be  forced  by  the  machine  the  greater  the  friction  to  be  over- 
come and  the  more  power  consumed  in  the  operation  ;  yet  it  is 
common  to  apply  the  ram  for  conveying  the  water  distances  of 
100  and  200  rods,  and  up  elevations  of  100  and  200  feet.  Ten 
feet  fall  from  the  spring  or  brook  to  the  ram  is  abundant  for 
forcing  up  the  water  to  any  elevation  under,  say,  150  feet  in 
hight  above  the  level  of  the  point  where  the  ram  is  located  ;  and 
the  same  10-foot  fall  will  raise  the  water  to  a  much  higher  point 
than  that  last  named,  although  in  a  diminished  quantity  in  pro- 
portion as  the  hight  is  increased.  When  a  sufficient  volume  of 
water  is  raised  with  a  given  fall  it  is  not  advisable  to  increase  the 
fall,  as  in  so  doing  the  force  with  which  the  ram  works  is  in- 
creased, the  amount  of  labor  which  it  has  to  perform  greatly  aug- 
mented, the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machine  proportionately  in- 
creased and  its  durability  lessened  ;  so  that  economy  in  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  the  ram  in  repair  would  dictate  that  no  greater 
fall  should  be  applied  for  propelling  the  ram  than  is  sufficient 
to  raise  a  requisite  supply  of  water  to  the  place  of  use. 
calculating  To  enable  any  person  to  make  the  calculation  as  to  what  fall 
qutocuora  would  be  sufficient  to  apply  to  the  ram  to  raise  a  sufficient  sup- 
aty'  ply  of  water  to  his  premises,  I  would  say  that  in  conveying  it 
an  ordinary  distance  of,  say,  50  or  60  rods,  it  may  be  safely  cal- 
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ciliated  that  about  one-seventh  part  of  the  water  can  be  raised 
and  discharged  at  an  elevation  above  the  ram  five  times  as  high 
as  the  fall  which  is  conveyed  to  the  ram,  or  one-fourteenth  part 
can  IK-  raised  and  dl-chargcd,  say,  ten  times  as  high  as  the  fall 
applied  ;  and  so  on  in  proportion  as  the  fall  or  rise  is  varied. 
Thus,  if  the  ram  be  placed  under  a  head  or  fall  of  5  feet,  of 
everv  7  gallons  drawn  from  the  spring  one  gallon  may  be  raised 
L'.">  feet  or  half  a  gallon  50  feet.  Or  with  10  feet  fall  applied  to 
the  machine,  of  every  14  gallons  drawn  from  the  spring  one 
gallon  may  be  raised  tothehightof  100  feet  above  the  machine. 

The   following  is   an   example  of  what  a  ram  will  do  when  Example 
properly  set  up  and  with  supply  and  other  things  proportioned  effle7encyhe 
to  each  other.     The  fall  from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  ot 
spring  is  4  feet.    The  quantity  of  water  delivered  every  10  min- 
utes at  the  house  is  3^  gallons,  and  that  discharged  at  the  ram  25 
gallons.     Thus  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  water  is  saved.     The 
perpendicular  hight  of  the  place  of  delivery  above  the  ram  is  19 
feet,  say  15  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  spring.    The  length  of 
the  pipe  leading  from  the  ram  to  the  house  is  190  feet.     This 
pipe  h;is  three  right  angles,  rounded  by  curves.     The  length  of 
the  drive  or  supply  pipe  is  60  feet;  its  inner  diameter  1  inch. 
The  depth  of  water  in  the  spring  over  the  drive  pipe  is  0  inches. 
The  inner  diameter  of  the  pipe  conducting  the  water  from  the 
ram  to  the  house  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 

It  is  essential  that  the  drive  or  supply  pipe  should  be  on  the  supply  pipe* 
curve  of  quickest  descent  to  get  the  full  value  of  the  head. 
This  approximates  a  catenary.     If  on  a  regular  grade,  the  bot- 
tom water  runs  away  from  the  top  water  so  to  speak. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  set  the  ram  in  a  pit  deep  enough  to 
protect  it  from  frost,  or  else  the  frost  should  be  kept  out  by 
boxing  and  packing. 

The  following  table  gives  the  capacity  of  rams  of  different 
sixes,  together  with  the  weights  and  diameters  of  pipes  to  be  of 
used  in  connection  with  them  : 
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Size 
of 
Bam 

Quantity  of  water  furnished 
per  minute  by  the  spring 
or  brook  to  which  the  ram 
is  adapted. 

Length  of  Pipe. 

Caliber  of  Pipe 

Drive. 

Discharge. 

Drive. 

Dis- 
charg 

No.    2. 

3     quarts  to    2  gallons. 

25  to  50  feet. 

Where  desired. 

X       in 

.      f*ln 

No.    3. 

i* 

4 

"         ' 

i 

#  ' 

No.    4. 

3 

7 

" 

*x 

#  ' 

No.    5. 

7 

H 

"         ' 

2 

X.  • 

No.    6. 

12 

25 

"          ' 

2^ 

i      ' 

No.    7. 

20 

40 

«         ' 

2^2% 

itf  ' 

No.  10. 

25 

75 

"         ' 

4 

2         ' 

Weight  of  Pipe  if  of  Lead 

Size 
of 
Ram. 

Drive  Pipe  for  any  head 
or  fall  not  exceeding 
io  feet. 

Discharge  '  Pipe  for  not 
over  50  feet  rise. 

Discharge  Pipe  for  over 
50  and  not  exceeding 
ioo  feet  in  bight. 

No.    2. 

6  pounds  per  yard. 

8  pounds  per  rod. 

14  pounds  per  rod. 

No.    3. 

8 

ii       " 

16 

No.    4. 

10            " 

ii        " 

16 

No.    5. 

23        " 

20            " 

28                       " 

No.    6. 

40        " 

6       "       per  yard. 

8               per  yard. 

No.    7. 

40  to  45 

9         " 

ii 

No.  io. 

48  Ibs.  per  yard  c.  iron. 

20           " 

23 

supply  and 
C 


If  the  ram  is  to  be  placed  under  a  greater  head  or  fall  than 
named  in  the  above  table,  it  will  of  course  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  weight  and  strength  of  the  drive,  or  supply,  pipe  ; 
also,  if  the  water  is  to  be  forced  to  any  greater  hight  than  above 
mentioned,  the  discharge  pipe  should  be  proportionately  in- 
creased in  weight  and  strength.  Where  the  water  is  to  be 
forced  to  any  great  distance  (say  more  than  1200  feet)  it  is 
preferable  to  use  a  discharge  pipe  of  larger  caliber  than  named 
in  the  above  table. 

size  of  ram  With  a  given  supply  of  water  under  a  great  fall,  the  ram  is 
not  required  to  be  of  a  larger  size  than  for  the  same  quantity  of 
water  under  a  less  fall.  That  is,  a  No.  4  ram  would  be  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  for  taking  the  water  from  a  spring  or  brook  fur- 
nishing 7  gallons  per  minute  where  the  fall  is  8  or  10  feet  ;  if 
there  is  not  over  3  or  4  feet  fall  to  the  same  spring  or  brook, 
then  a  No.  5  ram  would  be  better  adapted  to  the  place. 
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If  tlie  stream  is  a  large  one  and  a  greater  supply  of  water  be  working 
n-ijuiivd  than  one  of  the  large-sized  machines  will  supply,  it  is  batteries 
U-tter  to  increase  the  number  of  machines  than  to  increase  the 
sixt-  of  the  one  in  use.     Several  rams  may  l>c  set  so  as  to  play 
int<»  one  discharge-  pipe,  each  having  a  separate  drive  pipe. 

The  durability  of  rams  under  constant  service  is  quite  won- Durability 
derful.  I  know  of  one  put  up  in  Durham,  Conn.,  in  1847, 
which  had  been  in  constant  use  up  to  the  time  when  1  last  heard 
of  it,  in  1S73.  It  had  not  cost  $5  for  repairs  and  seemed  good 
for  many  years  more.  The  drive  pipe  was  1J  inch  bore,  40  feet 
long.  The  discharge  pipe  was  half  inch  in  diameter  and  825 
feet  long.  The  water  was  discharged  85  feet  above  the  ram  in 
a  perfectly  steady,  continuous  stream. 

There  are  many  subjects  omitted  from  this  chapter  which 
might  properly  be  considered  under  the  head  of  elementary 
hydraulics;  but  as  most  of  those  which  seem  to  me  of  especial 
interest  in  connection  with  plumbing  work  are  considered  more 
or  less  fully  in  other  chapters,  their  omission  here  is  due  rather 
to  design  than  to  oversight. 
17 


CHAPTEE    X. 

SANITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AND  DRAINAGE  OF  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

Health  de-      Health  and  comfort  in  country  houses  depend  upon  the  selec- 
good drainage  tion  of  a  well-drained  site.     If  the  natural  drainage  is  not  good, 
it  must  be  artificially  drained  by  one  of  the  several  approved 
methods,  which  need  not  be  described  here  in  detail.     A  loca- 
tion which  cannot  be  drained  should  never  be  chosen,  and,  as 
the  rule,  those  which  are  not  naturally  well  drained  are  not  de- 
Fiiied  lands,  sirable.     This  is  a  point  which  should  be  very  carefully  looked 
after,  especially  in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns,  where  marsh  and 
low  lands  have  been  filled  in  to  raise  them  to  the  desired  grade. 
In  such  cases  the  level  of  the  subsoil  water  is  likely  to  be  dan- 
gerously near  the  surface.     Filling  in  a  basin,  or  low  swamp- 
hole,  does  not  change  the  level  of  standing  water,  and  land 
made  over  such  original  depressions,  unless  exceptionally  well 
underdrained,  is  almost  certain  to  be  an  unhealthy  site  to  build 
under-  upon.     The  importance  of  underdraining  filled  land  was  very 
'  strikingly  illustrated   during   the   epidemic   of   cerebro-spinal 
cerebro  meningitis  in  Xew  York  during  1872.    In  the  early  months  of 
gitis  in  N.  Y,  the  epidemic,  and  before  the  disease  spread  throughout  the 
more  densely  populated  districts  of  the  city,  it  was  found  that 
in  a  majority  of  instances  the  spread  of  the  infection  was  along 
the  lines  of  the  old  water-courses,  long  ago  filled  in  and  forgot- 
ten, clearly  showing  that  the  tilling  up  of  natural  springs  and 
water-courses  without  providing  for  the  thorough  drainage  of 
the  soil,  is  dangerous  to  public  health.     Our  civil  engineers  are 
beginning  to  understand  this  better  than  they  did  a  few  years 
ago,  and  we  are  likely  to  have  fewer  mistakes  of  this  kind  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past. 

stagnant      Surroundings  should  also  be  looked  after.     Stagnant  water 
:r'  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood, 
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Running  water  rarely  remains  impure  for  any  length  of  time, 
as  its  organic  impurities  are  gradually  oxidized  and  enter  into 
combinations  which  render  them  harmless;  but  when  water 
stands,  a.-  in  ponds  without  outlets,  in  undrained  swamps,  &c., 
it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  malaria.  The  early  morning  is  the  Homing 

mists. 

rime  in  which  to  choose  a  site  for  a  country  house — sup- 
pi  .-ing,  of  course,  that  the  person  proposing  to  build  is  in  a 
position  to  select  an  eligible  location.  If  one  place  is  covered 
with  a  fog,  while  other  places  are  free  from  it,  the  choice  should 
lie  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  presence  of  such  a  fog,  or  even 
a  thin,  opalescent  mist,  indicates  wet  ground ;  and  although 
there  may  lie  no  appearance  of  standing  water  on  the  surface, 
the  source  of  the  excessive  moisture  in  the  air  will  be  found 
under  the  surface,  if  sought. 

The  subject  of  land  drainage  has  a  literature  of  its  own  Land 
which  is  so  complete  that  I  need  not  extend  the  scope  of  this 
volume  to  include  it.  Those  interested  in  the  subject  can  find 
il  cheap  and  excellent  manuals  on  land  drainage  on  the 
shelves  of  any  general  bookseller,  and  the  most  that  I  can 
attempt  in  this  place  is  to  urge  the  importance  of  the  subject 
upon  all  into  whose  hands  this  work  may  pass.  The  almost  Fever  and 
universal  prevalence  of  fever  and  ague  attests  the  need  of  more 
thorough  drainage  of  districts  in  which  the  value  of  land  is 
great  enough  to  justify  the  expenditures  needed.  There  is 
scarcely  a  place  within  forty  miles  of  New  York  that  is  free 
from  intermittent  and  "worse  fevers,  and  not  one  that  I  have 
which  could  not  be  made  healthful  if  the  proper  means 
w»-re  taken  to  drain  the  soil.  To  secure  good  results  the  drain- 
age of  a  populous  district  must  be  undertaken  as  a  public  work  ; 
but  >o  general  is  the  indifference  still  manifested  to  sanitary 
reform,  that  it  is  always  difficult  to  secure  the  popular  consent 
to  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  any  such  purpose.  AVe  shall  be  wiser 
in  these  matters  a  generation  hence. 

The  plan  of  a  hou.-e  and  the  direction  in  which  it  fronts  are  n»nandpo«t- 

i  .  ft       tlonof»coun- 

not  ftlwayi  matters  to  be  determined  by  the  preferences  of  the  tryho«u«. 
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owner.  When  practicable,  however,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
isolated  country  houses,  it  is  desirable  to  give  as  many  of  the 
living  and  sleeping  rooms  as  possible  the  benefit  of  abundant 
sunlight.  This  is  usually  best  secured  by  giving  them  a  south- 
Too  much  ern  exposure.  Broad  piazzas,  heavy  vines  trained  upon  trel- 

Birabie!  Hses,  and  overhanging  shade  trees  are  very  attractive  and  beau- 
tiful, and  often  comfortable  during  the  warm  days  of  summer ; 
but  in  so  far  as  they  exclude  the  sunlight  and  render  a  place 
"  damp,"  they  are  bad.  We  cannot  afford  to  make  too  many 
sacrifices  to  secure  picturesque  effects,  and  the  differences  which 
the  observant  traveler  notices  between  our  country  houses  and 
those  of  Europe  are  largely  due  to  differences  of  climate  and 
sunlight  as  other  circumstances.  Experience  has  shown  that  health  and 
'  comfort  are  promoted  by  giving  the  sunlight  a  fair  chance  to 
penetrate  to  every  nook  and  corner  to  which  it  can  make  its 
way.  It  will  do  more  than  tons  of  disinfectants  to  purify  and 
sweeten  the  environments  of  our  dwellings.  Human  beings 
are  as  dependent  upon  the  vitalizing  and  energizing  power  of 
sunlight  as  are  the  plants  in  our  conservatories  or  the  vegeta- 

shaded  bles  in  our  kitchen  gardens.  A  house  hidden  in  the  deep 
'"'  shadows  of  great  trees  and  surrounded  by  broad,  curved  piazzas, 
always  seems  to  me  like  a  gloomy  man  with  overhanging  brows 
sitting  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  ;  and  I  never  find 
myself  in  such  a  mansion,  even  in  the  hottest  of  summer 
weather,  without  involuntarily  recalling  the  lines : 

"  Blest  power  of  sunshine,  genial  day, 
What  balm,  what  bliss  are  in  thy  ray  ! 
To  feel  thee  is  such  perfect  bliss 
That  had  the  world  no  joy  but  this — 
To  sit  in  sunshine,  calm  and  sweet — 
It  were  a  world  too  exquisite 
For  man  to  leave  it  for  the  gloom, 
The  dim,  cold  shadow  of  the  tomb." 

Sunshine  is  rarely  appreciated,  though  it  comes  to  us  with 
blessings  woven  into  every  ray ;  and  the  sanitarian  who  should 
devote  a  lifetime  to  proclaiming  its  benefits  would  do  more  to 
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promote  public  health  than  any  who  have  yet  entered  this  wide 
tit-Id  of  philanthropic  labor. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  as  the  logical  sequence  of  what  vin«*»nd 

-!:.!.!.•  IF.-.--. 

d  ready  been  said,  that  the  occupants  of  country  houses 
must  altogether  dispense  with  vines  and  shade  trees.  These 
an-  eminently  desirable  in  tlu-ir  proper  places,  only  we  must 
n«>t  k-t  tlii-ni  come  between  us  and  tin-  sunshine.  Tlie  greatest 
favor  tliat  Ah-xandi-r  c<.uld  do  the  philosophic  Diogenes  was 

l>  aside  and  i>iinnit  tin-  sunshine  to  fall  into  the  tub  which 
gave  the  old  cynic  shelter.  Lot  us,  who  boast  a  larger  knowl- 

an<l  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  philosophy,  be  not 

•vise  than  the  ancients  in  matters  which  concern  us  so 
deeply  as  this.  Science  has  taught  us  that  the  sun  is  the  source  sunshine, 
of  all  life.  All  terrestrial  phenomena  are  dependent  upon 
light,  heat  and  actinic  force,  and  when  these  are  excluded  life 
and  vigor  yield  to  death  and  decay.  "We  know  how  dependent 
plants  and  all  living  organ  i.-ms  are  upon  the  sun,  but  we  are 
apt  to  forget  that  we  need  the  sunshine  as  much  as  plants  and 
tlower>  vastly  more,  indeed. 

When  health  is  a  consideration — and  I  do  not  need  to  s.iy 
that  health  is  not  always  considered — the  occupant  of  a  country  ttu 
hou-e  should  see  that  his  cellar  is  clean,  dry  and  well  venti- 
lated. If  po»ible  it  should  be  light,  for  we  are  not  likely  to 
have  any  one  of  the  three  essential  conditions  above  mentioned 
in  any  place  where  daylight  never  conies.  In  a  great  many 
instances  cellars  are  allowed  to  become  so  foul  as  to  be  a  per- 
petual menace  to  the  health  of  those  living  over  them.  "When  cau«*of 
sickness  comes  li,,\v  seldom  do  we  look  for  the  cause  of  it  in  the  "' 
right  place,  if  at  all.  As  the  rule,  country  cellars  are  damp, 
mouldy  vaults,  chiefly  Useful  as  places  for  the  storage  of  the  win- 
ter supplies  of  vegetables.  To  suggest  putting  provisions  anv- 
where  el-e  would  .-hock  a  farmer's  sense  of  propriety  ;  but  in  all 
the  buildings  on  his  farm  he  could  not  tind  a  worse  place  for  the 
storage  ,,f  vegetables  than  the  cellar  under  his  house.  "Many  of 
my  readers  well  know  what  cleaning  out  the  cellar  in  the  spring 


often  found 
In  cellar*. 
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Decon-  means,  and  how  much  decayed  and  mouldy  vegetable  matter  in 
'  advanced  stages  of  decomposition  is  usually  gathered  up  from  the 
floor.  A  farmer  would  be  shocked  and  disgusted  if  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  sheep's  carcase  be  allowed  to  rot  all  winter  in  the 
cellar  ;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  danger  to  health  from 
decaying  animal  matter  is  small  compared  with  that  resulting 
from  the  decay  of  vegetable  substances.  A  little  care  expended 
in  keeping  the  cellar  clean  would  be  amply  repaid  ;  but  unless 
the  broom  and  shovel  are  supplemented  by  abundant  fresh  air 
and  wholesome  sunlight,  the  labor  of  purification  will  never  be 
fully  accomplished. 

wet  cellars.  When  from  any  cause  a  cellar  is  liable  to  be  wet,  either  from 
the  inflow  of  water  under  or  through  the  foundations  or  by 
.  soakage  through  the  soil,  it  should  be  drained.  I  have  seen 
cellars  which  were  always  dry,  and  I  have  known  of  one  in 
which  cider  has  been  kept  for  20  years  without  turning  to  vine- 
gar, and  a  buck-saw  might  lie  on  the  floor  for  an  indefinite 
period  without  showing  a  epot  of  rust  ;  but  such  cellars  are  not 
common,  and  an  arrangement  for  drainage  should  be  provided 
in  qll  but  exceptional  cases.  In  his  excellent  work  on  "  Farm 
Drainage,"  published  some  20  years  ago  and  still  standard, 
Judge  Henry  F.  French  draws  the  following  vivid  picture  of 


land  cellar  in  ..  .  ,  .   ,       .  . 

springtime,  a  ]S  ew  England  cellar  in  spring  time,  which  is  so  appropriate 
to  the  subject  we  are  considering  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  quote  it  : 

"  No  child  whoever  saw  a  cellar  afloat  during  one  of  these 
inundations  wrill  ever  outgrow  the  impression.  You  stand  on 
the  cellar  stairs,  and  below  is  a  dark  waste  of  waters  of  illimita- 
ble extent.  By  the  dim  glimmer  of  the  dip  candle  a  scene  is 
presented  which  furnishes  a  tolerable  picture  of  chaos  and  old 
night,  but  defies  all  description.  Empty  dry  casks,  with  cider 
barrels,  wash  tubs  and  boxes,  ride  triumphantly  on  the  surface, 
while  half-filled  vinegar  and  molasses  kegs,  like  water-logged 
ships,  roll  heavily  below.  Broken  boards  and  planks,  old  hoops 
and  staves,  and  barrel  heads  innumerable,  are  buoyant  with  this 
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change  of  the  elements,  while  floating  turnips  and  apples,  with 
lit- iv  a  I  ul  there  a  brilliant  cabbage  head,  gleam  in  the  subterra- 
nean firmament  like  twinkling  stars,  dimmed  by  the  effulgence 
of  the  moon  at  her  full.  Magnificent  among  the  lesser  vessels 
of  the  fleet,  like  some  tall  admiral,  rides  the  enormous  mash- 
tub,  while  the  astonished  rats  and  mice  are  splashing  about  at 
its  base  in  the  dark  waters  like  sailors  just  washed  at  midnight 
from  the  deck  by  a  heavy  sea. 

"  The  lookers-on  are  filled  with  various  emotions.  The 
fanner  sees  his  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  submerged  and  de- 
voted to  speedy  decay ;  the  good  wife  mourns  for  her  diluted 
pickles  and  apple  sauce  and  her  drowned  firkins  of  butter, 
while  the  boys  are  anxious  to  embark,  on  a  raft  or  in  the  tubs, 
on  an  excursion  of  pleasure  and  discovery." 

This  picture,  though  drawn  with  the  free  hand  of  caricature, 
is  not  greatly  exaggerated.  I  have  many  times  witnessed  such  a 
scene,  and  not  a  few  of  my  readers  will  recognize  it  as  something 
which  has  come  within  their  own  experience.  Cellars  liable 

unsafe. 

even  to  excessive  dampness,  and  especially  those  subject  to 
inundation,  are  unsafe.  The  drainage  of  a  cellar  can  usually  be 
accomplished  without  difficulty  by  means  of  earthen  tiles.  The 
methods  will  be  found  fully  described  in  any  good  work  on 
land  drainage. 

A  barn  and  its  surroundings  may  be  a  perpetual  nuisance  or  Bams  and 
not,  according  to  circumstances.  Ordinarily  it  is  clean  enough 
inside,  but  the  cattle  yard  is  generally  so  foul  that,  except  in. 
unusually  dry  weather,  one  who  ventures  to  cross  it  must  tread 
ankle  deep  in  filth  of  the  nastiest  description.  A  neglected  pig- 
stye  is  another  horror — disgusting  to  look  at  and  giving  off  a 
pestilent  effluvium  day  and  night,  to  be  wafted,  with  the  min- 
gled musk  aud  ammonia  odors  of  the  barn-yard,  into  open  win- 
dows and  doors.  Such  a  disregard  of  sanitary  laws,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  violation  of  decency  involved,  is  without  excuse, 
and  its  only  explanation  is  found  in  the  charitable  supposition 
of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  it.  I  have 
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seen  barns  that  were  as  clean  in  themselves  and  all  their  .-HI 
Manure,  roundings  as  the  houses  of  the  people  owning  them.  This  can 
never  be  when  manure  is  spread  out  over  the  barn-yard  to  rot 
composting,  in  the  open  air.  Everything  in  the  way  of  manure,  including 
weeds,  fallen  leaves,  refuse  vegetable  matter,  carcases  of  dead 
animals,  kitchen  garbage,  animal  excreta — in  fact  everything 
capable  of  fermentation  and  decay — should  be  composted  and 
utilized.  Not  being  a  farmer,  either  scientific  or  practical,  I 
will  not  venture  specific  recommendations  as  to  the  best  and 
most  economical  methods  of  composting  manure  on  a  large 
scale  for  profit,  but  a  few  suggestions  on  this  point  may  be  of 
interest  to  those  who,  for  sanitary  reasons,  are  willing  to  take 
the  trouble  of  making  muck  heaps  for  the  safe  and  convenient 
disposition  of  whatever  might  give  rise  to  nuisance  if  left  to 
ferment  and  decay  in  its  own  way.  Others  are  referred  to  the 
several  able  and  exhaustive  works  on  the  subject,  written  by 
eminent  scientific  agriculturists,  which  may  be  had  of  any  book- 
seller. 

The  theory  of      The  theory  of  composting  waste  organic  matter  is  to  pro- 
'"vide  for  the  decay  and  transformation  into  useful,  or  at  least 
harmless,  compounds.    The  means  by  which  this  can  be  accom- 
plished are  numerous  and  exceedingly   simple,  entailing    no 
expense  which  is  not  more  than  offset  by  the  value  of  the 
manure  made,  and  no  trouble  that  is  not  vastly  more  than  corn- 
Methods,  pensated  by  the  sanitary  benefits  attained.     All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  thoroughly  intermix  and  cover   the  matter  to  be 
treated  with  any  light,  dry,  absorbent  substance,  and  keep  it  on 
a    dry   bottom    under    cover.     The    substances    suitable    for 
covering  are   dry  mould,  peat,  spent  vegetable   ashes,  marl, 
sawdust,  crushed  straw   and   many  other  substances   equally 
cheap  and  available.      Sand  and  clay  are  not   suitable.     A 
superior  material  for   composting  may  be   made   by  mixing 
composting  peat,  wood  ashes  and  dry  mould.     When  composting  is  to  be 
ia  scale,  done  on  a  small  scale,  the  first  treatment  of  the  matter  to  be 
composted   can  be  carried   on  conveniently  and  safely  in   a 
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!».i\  or  tank.  This  may  ho  made  the  receptacle  for  every- 
thing suitable  for  transformation  into  manure,  and  when  full 
the  contents  may  be  removed  and  piled  under  a  shed  until 
needed  for  use.  If  the  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to  make 
a  compost  for  sanitary  purpose-  has  no  use  for  the  manure,  he 
can  ru-ually  sell  it  to  those  who  are  intelligent  enough  to 
know  its  value  for  a  good  deal  more  than  an  e«[iial  bulk  of 
stable  manure  will  command.  The  reader  for  whom  this  sub- 
ject has  any  interest — and  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  who 
live  in  houses  not  drained  into  sewers,  as  well  as  to  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  those  who  enjoy  this  doubtful  advantage — should 
study  this  subject  carefully  with  the  aid  of  any  one  of  the 
manuals  on  composting  manures.  To  treat  the  subject  in  any 
detail  would  require  the  surrender  of  more  space  than  can  be 
>p;nvd  in  this  volume.  I  could,  moreover,  add  nothing  of 
value  to  the  mass  of  exact  scientific  information  on  this  sul>- 
ject  compiled  by  careful  experimenters  and  accessible  in  many 
inexpensive  books  and  pamphlets.  The  practical  interest  which  sanitary  ben 
this  subject  has  for  the  sanitarian  is  this:  Any  substance  ^ting.00" 
which,  left  to  decay  in  its  own  way,  heroines  a  dangerous  nui- 
sance capable  of  exerting  an  influence  unfavorable  to  health, 
may  be  rendered  inodorous,  and  what  is  vastly  more  impor- 
tant, innoxious,  by  intimately  mixing  and  covering  it  with  clean, 
dry  absorbent  earth.  Xo  more  trouble  is  required  to  do  this 
than  any  person  of  refined  tastes  should  be  willing  to  take  for 
the  sake  of  decency  and  comfort.  If  the  sanitary  policing  of 
a  house  and  its  surroundings  is  attended  to  from  day  t<>  day.  the 
labor  will  not  be  onerous  nor  exacting  ;  and  when  to  the  bene-  Front, 
fit  of  more  healthful  conditions  we  add  the  pecuniary  profit  of 
conserving  and  utilizing  all  waste  substances  which  can  be 
made  available  for  fertilizing  purp»-,-~.  evi-n  p.,\-,-rtv  and  pre- 
occupation cannot  be  accepted  as  valid  excuses  for  the  neglect 
of  this  important  duty. 

The   privy   next   invites    our   attention — although  it  cannot  Prin«. 
usually  be  said  to  be  an  inviting  object.     This  is  commonly  a 
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place  so  foul  and  offensive  that  a  person  not  accustomed  to  its 

characteristic  odor  is  prompted  to  avert  his  face  and  hold  his 

The  typical  nose  when  compelled  to  go  near  it.     Yery  often  the  privy  is 

"backhouse."  set  on  top  of  the  ground,  with  nothing  to  prevent  its  becoming 
a  pestilent  nuisance  except  the  action  of  the  air  in  drying  the 
saturation  mass  of  putrefaction  beneath.  The  soil  becomes  soaked  by  the 
'  liquid  constituents  of  the  excremental  matter,  and  each  rain 
may  wash  some  of  it  off  toward  the  well  or  spring  from  which 
drinking  water  is  taken.  The  very  thought  is  sickening,  and 
yet  the  case  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  every  village  and 
country  town  such  privies  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. I  have  seen  in  a  New  Jersey  town,  in  a  light,  porous, 
sandy  soil,  the  privy  located  within  50  feet  of  the  house  and 
in  close  proximity  to  the  well. 

The  neglected  privy  is  a  relic  of  barbarism  which  should  no 

Earth  closets,  longer  be  tolerated  in  civilized  communities.  The  earth  closet, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fully  further  on,  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  it;  but  if  the  privy  must  remain,  let  us  respect 
health  if  not  decency,  and  compost  the  foulness  it  is  built 

substitute  for  to  contain.     There  should  be  no  such  thing  as  a  privy  vault. 

privy  vaults. 

Under  the  seat  there  should  be  a  box  with  tight  joints  into 
which  everything  could  fall.     The  back  of  the  building  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  permit  this  box  to  be  drawn  out  and 
emptied.     A  good  shape  for  a  box  of  this  kind  is  to  have  the 
bottom  slightly  rounded  up  at  one  end,  'to  which  is  fastened  a 
stout  iron  ring  so  that  a  horse  may  be  hooked  fast  to  it  and 
HOW  to  make  draw  it  away  like  a  stone  drag.      When  placed  in  position  the 
privy,  bottom  of  the  box  should  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4 
inches  with  dry  earth,  the  more  absorbent  the  better.     For 
greater  convenience  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  seat  hinged 
so  that  it  can  be  raised,  giving  access  to  the  box  from  the  top 
for  its  entire  length.     With  these  simple  and  inexpensive  prep- 
arations made,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sprinkle  a  little  dry  earth 
Disinfection  daily  over  the  contents  of  the  box.     Properly,  a  quart  or  two 
zation'of  «*-  should  be  thrown  in  whenever  the  privy  is  used ;  but  this  is  not 
ret  earth!  likely  to  be  done  unless  the  operation  can  be  effected  automatical- 
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ly,  and  few  persons  will  incur  the  expense  of  providing  a  privy 
with  the  regular  earth-closet  apparatus  for  letting  down  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  earth  upon  each  fresh  deposit  of  ftbcal  matter. 
1  ivrMiiimend  this  arrangement  for  several  reasons.  The  most 
important  of  thOM  are  its  cheapness,  simplicity  and  efficiency. 
I  have  seen  excellent  results  secured  by  placing  a  tight  ca.-k 
under  each  seat,  with  a  bottom  layer  of  earth.  In  connection 
with  .-uch  an  arrangement  there  should  be  a  box  of  dry  earth 
in  one  corner  of  the  privy,  and  a  scoop  or  small  shovel  with 
which  to  throw  it  in.  It  is  some  trouble  to  keep  this  box 
filled  and  to  throw  earth  into  the  receptacle,  but  it  is  am- 
ply repaid.  I  know  of  nothing  more  disgusting  to  sight  and 
smell,  more  nauseating  to  the  stomach  or  more  dangerous 
t«  health,  than  a  typical  country  privy,  with  its  quivering, 
reeking  >talagmite  of  excrement  under  each  seat,  resting  on 
a  lied  of  tilth  indescribable.  I  feel  as  if  it  devolved  upon 
me  to  ask  pardon  of  the  reader  for  even  mentioning  such  a 
nightmare  horror;  but  the  writer  upon  such  subjects  must  not 
stop  to  choose  his  words  when  attacking  an  evil  so  serious  as 
this.  Such  privies  as  I  have  described  are  by  no  means  excep- 
tional. One  may  find  them  peering  over  the  lilacs  or  hiding  in 
conscious  shame  behind  the  grape  arbors  close  beside  an  unfor- 
tunately large  percentage  of  country  houses  occupied  by  people 
who,  in  all  other  matters,  live  decently  and  comfortably. 

There  are  several  ways  of  composting  faecal  matter  with  dry  competing 
earth,  but   I  know  of  none  better,  simpler  or  less  expeiiMve  fa 
than  that   I   have  suggested.      I)i>infeetants  may  be  used  with  Disinfectant* 
advantage  in  connection   with  earth,  if  needed,  but  they  are 
practically    powerless,  if    used    alone,  to   render   harmles.-  and 
inodoi-i.u.-  the  contents  of  a  foul  privy  vault.     I   have   tested 
this  very  thoroughly,  ami  my  conclusion  i>  that  a  long-neglected 
privy  i>  beyond  reform  by  any  means  other  than  those  needed 
to  reform  it  out  of  existence.     The  be>t  way  to  do  this  is  to 
empty   the  vault,  till   it  with  clean  dry  earth  and  split  up  the 
hou-e  for  kindlings.     I  also  know  from  experience  that  a  sum- 
iner  hotel  privy,  u-ed  daily  by  a  large  number  of  people,         * 
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be  so  well  taken  care  of  that  it  will  be  as  free  from  unpleasant 
sights  and  smells  as  the  front  porch.  In  the  case  in  mind  a 
small  quantity  of  sifted  dry  earth  was  thrown  in  two  or  three 
times  daily  by  a  boy,  and  as  often  as  necessary  the  boxes  were 
taken  away  and  emptied  in  a  place  where  their  contents  could 
be  made  available  for  further  service  in  composting  with 
kitchen  garbage,  &c.  The  expense  was  trifling  and  the  results 
secured  were  such  as  to  satisfy  the  most  rigid  sanitarian.  The 
method  is  attended  with  no  difficulties,  and  no  illustrations 
are  needed  to  make  it  plain  to  the  simplest  understanding, 
d  But  an  outdoor  privy,  however  well  kept,  should  not  be  the 

dependence!  only  convenience  of  its  kind  provided  for  the  occupants  of 
country  houses.  In  dry  summer  weather  they  answer  the  pur- 
pose well  enough,  perhaps ;  but  in  wet  weather,  and  especially 
in  winter,  their  use  involves  an  exposure  which  few  constitu- 
tions are  strong  enough  to  bear  with  impunity.  Women  are 
especial  sufferers  from  this  cause  ;  hence  we  lind  that  in  wet  or 
cold  weather  they  defer  their  visits  to  the  privy  until  com- 
pelled by  unbearable  physical  discomfort  to  brave  the  dangers 
and  annoyances  of  a  dash  out  of  doors — for  which,  I  may  add, 

irregularity  they  very  rarely  wear  sufficient  clothing.     The  results  of  the 

it's  conL-  irregularity  of  habit  thus  induced  are,  if  possible,  even  worse 

ces'  than  those  attending  the  frequent  exposures  incident  to  greater 

regularity.     It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  women  in  the 

country  to  allow  themselves  to  become  so  constipated  that  days 

Constipation  and   sometimes   weeks  will   pass   between   stools.     Physicians 

Induced  by  .          .  ••••**  £ 

neglect,  practicing  in  cities,  where  every  provision  is  made  lor  comfort 
and  convenience,  if  not  health,  by  means  of  indoor  water- 
closets,  tell  me  that  irregularity  in  attending  to  the  require- 
ments of  nature  is  a  fruitful  source  of  sickness  among  women. 
It  seems  to  be  a  tendency  of  the  sex  which  easily  assumes  the 
form  of  a  habit.  If  this  be  so  in  cities,  what  can  we  expect  in 
country  districts,  where  a  visit  to  an  outdoor  privy  in  a  cold 
storm  or  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  the  air 
frosty  is  attended  with  a  physical  shock  which  even  strong 
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men  ilivud  ?     Under  sucli  circumstances  we  can  scarcely  blame 

those  women  who,  ignorant  of  the  consequences  to  tlu-nix 

defer  the  performance  of  this  important  duty  as  long  as  possi- 

ble.    We  may  more  justly  pity  them  as  the  victims  of  a  custom 

which,   in    this  age  of   enlightenment,  is   simply  disgraceful. 

This,  however.  is  a  .subject  upon  which   it  is  of  little  use  to 

tilk   or  write  merely.     Until  we  provide   our  families  with  sanitary 

better  facilities  than  are  now  commonly  enjoyed  by  them,  the  oTind!*."0* 

important  duty  of  a  daily  evacuation  of  the  bowels  will  In-  neg- 

lected in  wet  or  cold  weather  by  all  who  can  find  any  excuse 

for  so  doing. 

When  the  need  of  a  substitute  for,  or  indoor  supplement  to,  water-cioset* 

.         .     -  ••        i  e  •  e    -  «•  'n  country 

the  privy  is  felt,  the  owner  of  a  country  house,  if  in  comforta-  houses. 
ble  circumstances,  commonly  has  a  water-closet  put  in.  This 
obviates  the  difficulty  of  which  I  have  last  spoken,  but  it  usually 
gives  rise  to  another  which,  though  wholly  different,  may  exert 
a  still  wider  influence  for  mischief.  The  objection  to  a  water- 
closet  in  a  country  house  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  providing  the 
means  of  effectually  deposing  of  the  matter  which  passes  down 
the  .-«>il  pipe.  Under  exceptional  conditions  the  house  can  be  DtrncnWe* 
drained  into  a  running  stream,  but  while  this  may  solve  the  of  sou** 
problem  .-o  far  as  the  individual  householder  is  concerned,  it 
immediately  acquires  an  interest  for  the  community.  It  is  j>os- 
sible.  of  course,  to  dispose  of  water-closet  soil  even  when  we 
have  no  sewer  into  which  to  run  it;  but  this  can  only  hi-  dune 
properly  by  separating  the  solid  and  fluid  constituents  of  the 
wa.-te.  tillering  the  latter  and  mixing  the  former  with  dry  earth 
or  other  material  which  will  absorb  the  ga>e-  generated  by  its 
decomposition  and  render  it  innoxious.  The  function  of  water  w««roniy 
in  house  drainage  is  only  that  of  a  carrier.  When  it  has  per- 
formed its  work  it  leaves  the  matter  carried  pretty  much  as  it 
found  it,  and  wherever  the  place  of  final  deposit  may  be.  if 
above  ground  or  massed  in  pits,  there  are  bred  poisons  which 
may  do  infinite  mischief. 

A  >impler,  cheaper,  safer  and  altogether  more  convenient  — 
because  movable  —  apparatus  than  the  water-closet  for  country 
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houses,  is  the  earth  closet.  This  device  is  as  yet  little  under, 
stood  or  appreciated  in  this  country.  It  is  a  machine  for  dis- 
posing of  excreta  with  the  least  possible  trouble  ;  and  so  perfect 
is  it  in  operation  that  an  earth  closet  may  remain  in  a  bedroom 
or  sitting  room  or  the  chamber  of  an  invalid,  and  be  in  con- 
stant use,  without  making  its  presence  known  unless  neglected, 
and  without  receiving  other  attention  than  an  occasional  refill- 
ing of  the  hopper  with  dry,  sifted  earth  and  emptying  the 
receiver  placed  under  the  seat  as  often  as  it  becomes  full. 

Dry  earth  as  a  The  deodorizing  and  disinfecting  qualities  of  dry  earth  have 
lt>  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages.  In  the  instructions  given  by 
Moses  to  the  Israelites  during  their  march  through  the  wilder- 
ness, as  recorded  in  Deut.  xxiii,  12th  and  13th  verses,  these 
qualities  are  recognized  and  put  to  practical  use.  The  Chinese 
have  also  known  and  profited  by  the  same  facts  from  time  im- 
memorial. The  power  which  dry  earth  possesses  of  absorbing 
the  effluvia  and  all  other  noxious  elements  of  excreta  has,  by 
the  latter  people,  been  so  utilized  that  not  only  is  the  atmos- 
phere in  and  around  their  dwellings  kept  free  from  contamina- 
tion, but  the  earth  itself,  after  being  so  used,  becomes  an  excel- 
lent fertilizer,  and  to  its  extensive  employment  for  this  purpose 
is  ascribed  the  wonderful  and  perpetual  fertility  of  the  more 
densely  peopled  regions  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

Earth  closets  Earth  closets  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  having  been 
patented  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Moule,  an  English  clergyman,  in, 
1860.  Mr.  Moule,  who  lived  at  a  country  parsonage,  had  been 
greatly  troubled  with  the  nuisance  caused  by  the  cesspool  of 
his  house,  which,  like  many  others,  was  situated  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  well  from  which  the  family  had  to  draw  their  sup- 
ply of  water ;  and  as  the  well  was  threatened  with  complete 
pollution,  he  made  an  effort  to  avert  the  danger  and  get  rid  of 
the  nuisance.  He  abolished  privies  and  water-closets,  and 
placed  small  backets  beneath  the  seats  for  the  reception  of  the 
excreta,  the  contents  of  which  wrere  regularly  emptied  into  a 
trench  made  in  the  ground  for  that  purpose.  In  a  short  time 
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Tie  made  the  discovery  tliat  the  effect  of  the  earth  on  the  ftecal 
matter  was  to  totally  deodorize  and  disinfect  it.  This  discovery 
led  to  further  experiments,  until  lie  devised  the  mechanical 
means  of  iiHiig  dry  sifted  earth  in  an  ordinary  closet  or  com- 
mode, and  having  patented  his  invention  he  introduced  it  to  the 
pul  >1  ir.  1 1  is  system  has  been  tried  with  success  in  many  places 
in  Kn^laiid  and  in  India.  It  has  been  found  especially  useful 
as  applied  to  large  public  institutions,  barracks,  encampments, 
&c.,  and  the  strongest  testimony  has  been  obtained  as  to  its 
complete  sue-1' 

In  a  report  to  the  Privy  Council  the  following  summary  of  Dr.  Buchanan 
the  advantages  of  this  system  are  given  by  Dr.  Buchanan  :         closets. 

1.  The  earth  closet,  intelligently  managed,  furnishes  a  means 
of  disposing  of  excrement  without  nuisance,  and  apparently 
without  detriment  to  health. 

2.  In  communities  the  earth-closet  system  requires  to  be 
managed  l>y  the  authorities  of  the  place,  and  will  pay  at  least 
the  expenses  of  its  management. 

3.  In  the  poorer  class  of  houses,  where  supervision  of  closet 
arrangements  is  indispensable,  the  adoption  of  the  earth  system 
offers  special  advantages. 

4.  The  earth  system  of  excrement  removal  does  not  super- 
sede the  necessity  for  an  independent  means  of  removing  slops, 
rain  water  and  soil  water. 

5.  The  limits  of  application  of  the  earth  system  in  the  future 
cannot  l>e  stated.     In  existing  towns,  favorably  arranged  for 
access  to  the  closets,  the  system  might  at  once  be  applied  to 
populations  of  10,000  persons. 

•  '«.  As  compared  with  the  water-closet  the  earth  closet  has 
thr-c  advantages:  It  is  cheaper  in  original  cost,  it  requires 
less  repairs,  it  is  not  injured  l>y  frost,  it  is  not  damaged  by  im- 
proper substances  being  thrown  down  it,  and  it  very  greatly 
reduces  the  quantity  of  water  required  by  each  household. 

7.  As  regards  the  application  of  excrement  to  the  land,  the 
advantages  of  the  earth  system  are  these:  The  whole  agricul- 
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tural  value  of  the  excrement  is  retained  ;  the  resulting  manure 
is  in  a  state  in  which  it  can  be  kept,  carried  about  and  applied 
to  crops  with  facility ;  there  is  no  need  for  restricting  its  use  to 
any  particular  area,  nor  for  using  it  at  times  when,  agricultu- 
rally, it  is  worthless ;  and  it  can  be  applied  with  advantage  to  a 
very  great  variety,  if  not  to  all,  crops  and  soils.  After  the  dis- 
posal of  excrement  by  earth,  irrigation  will  continue  to  have  its 
value  as  a  means  of  extracting  from  the  refuse  water  of  a  place 
whatever  agricultural  value  it  may  possess,  for  the  benefit  of 
such  crops  and  such  places  as  can  advantageously  be  subjected 
to  the  process. 

8.  These  conclusions  have  no  reference  to  the  disposal  of 
trade  or  manufacturing  refuse,  which,  it  is  assumed,  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  as  belonging  to  the  business  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  people  who  produce  it,  and  not  to  come  within 
the  province  of  local  authorities  to  provide  for. 

From  personal  experience,  and  after  the  severest  tests  which 

I  could  devise,  I  can  recommend  the  earth  closet  as  the  best, 

cheapest  and  most  generally  satisfactory  of  indoor  commodes 

for  country  houses. 

ric2  of  earth      There  are  several  forms  of  earth  closets  in  the  market.    From 

ClOS6t8. 

$20  to  $25  is,  I  believe,  the  price  of  one  made  after  the  most 
approved  pattern,  with  a  capacious  hopper  and  an  arrangement 
for  discharging  a  fixed  quantity  of  earth  into  the  receiver. 
Those  wrho  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  this  price  will  get  a  good 
Home-made  article,  with  full  directions  for  its  use  and  care.  For  the  benefit 

earth  com- 

modes,  of  those  wrho  are  not,  1  will  say  that  a  convenient  earth  closet 
can  easily  be  made,  at  small  expense  and  without  infringing 
anybody's  patents,  by  any  person  with  intelligence  enough  to 
build  a  hen-coop.  My  own  experience  in  building  and  man- 
aging an  earth  closet  may  not  be  without  interest.  I  made  it 
of  pine  boards  in  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  26.  It  was  simply 
a  box  with  two  covers  and  no  bottom.  The  under  cover,  which 
served  as  the  seat,  was  hinged  to  the  edge  of  the  box,  and  the 
r.pper  cover  was  hinged  to  the  lower,  so  that  they  could  be 
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raised  singly  or  together,  as  desired,  without  interfering  with 
each  other.     Cnder  the  seat,  and  standing  upon  the  floor,  I 


A  cheap  and 
convenient     < 
form  of  earth' 
commode  • 


Fig.  a6. 


placed  a  galvanized  iron  coal-hod.  A  tin  pail,  full  of  dry,  sifted 
earth,  *to..<l  l»e>ide  it.  When  two  or  three  indies  of  earth  had 
been  sprinkled  upon  the  bottom  of  the  coal-hod  the  earth  closet 


\v;i-  n-aily  for  n<<>.      The  wh«>le  eo~t  of  the  apparatus,  including 
a  lar^e  eoal-hoil.  did  not  «»\ceed  s:;-.")!),  l,ut  it  \\  '-factory 

18 
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as  one  could  be.  A  small  shovelful  of  earth  was  thrown  in 
when  the  closet  was  used,  and  it  was  perfectly  free  from  un- 
pleasant odor,  though  in  daily  use  by  several  persons.  The 
only  attention  it  needed  or  received  was  to  empty  the  hod  when 
full. 

A  somewhat  more  convenient  shape  for  the  box  would  have 
been  to  make  it  long  enough  to  admit  of  partitioning  off  one 
end  for  an  earth  reservoir,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27.  This  would 
dispense  with  the  pail  for  holding  earth  and  make  the  whole 
apparatus  complete  in  itself. 

For  fuller  information  concerning  such  closets  and  their  use, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  pamphlet  of  great  interest  and  value 
oeo.E.war  written  a  few  years  ago  by  Col.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  of 
***'  Jr'  Newport,  K.  I.     The  title  of  this  little  book  is  "  Earth  Closets 
and  Earth  Sewage."     Mr.  "Waring  is  a  writer  who  combines  a 
knowledge  of  sanitary  engineering  with  extensive  experience, 
a  habit  of  careful  and  intelligent  observation,  and  a  literary 
style  so  pleasant  that  even  the  casual  reader  is  interested  and 
instructed.     If  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet  on  earth  closets  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  country  physician,  I  am  satisfied 
that  great  and  important  benefits  would  result  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  profession  to  many  things  concerning  which 
they  are,  generally  speaking,  either  ignorant  or  indifferent. 
sanitary      If  there  is  no  water-closet  to  complicate  the  problem,  the 
c"unetr^  sanitary  drainage  of  a  country  house  is  somewhat  simplified. 
ses'  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  human  excrement  is 
the  only  constituent  of  sewage  which  is  liable  to  give  off  offen- 
sive and  poisonous  gases  during  the  process  of  decomposition. 
A  sewer  into  which  no  matter  of  this  kind  ever  finds  its  way 
is,  under  ordinary  conditions,  as  dangerous  to  health,  if  unven- 
tilated  except  through  house  connections,  as  one  which  receives 
organic  mat-  all  the  waste  of  a  town.     The  waste  water  of  the  kitchen  car- 
"r!  ries  with  it  enough  organic  matter  to  breed  pestilence  under 
favorable  conditions,  and  for  this  reason  the  proper  drainage  of 
a  country  house  which  has  a  sink  in  the  kitchen  is  a  matter  of 
prime  importance  as  affecting  the  health  of  the  inmates. 


a 
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At  tin-  back  doors  of  farm  and  village-  houses  we  commonly  Bmck-door 
tind  a  serious  evil,  either  in  a  defective  drain  or  in  the  absence 
«.f  any  drain  at  all.  In  the  latter  ca.-e  the  usl,,[»"  are  com- 
monly thrown  out  upon  the  ground  and  left  to  take  care  of 
them>elve.-.  The  ground,  instead  of  being  soft  and  absorbent, 
is  bare,  hard  and  often  covered  with  mould.  To  a  person  un- 
accu>tomed  to  it  the  smell  is  nauseating.  If  a  drain  is  used  it  i>ratna. 
generally  ends  nowhere,  and  is  often  not  more  than  10  or  12 
feet  long — a  little  pool  at  the  end  catching  what  passes  through 
it.  The  miscellaneous  refuse  of  the  kitchen  tinds  it>  way  into 
it  and  must  go  through  the  usual  process  of  decay  in  the  drain 
or  about  its  mouth.  When  we  rind  such  a  slovenly  method  of 
disposing  of  the  kitchen  refuse,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
wash  water  from  the  bedrooms  is  thrown  out  of  the  window 
and  chamber  lye  poured  on  the  grass. 

The  common  method  of  draining  country  houses  of  the  better 
class  in  the  I'nited  States  is  into  stone  or  brick  cesspools.  The 
same  system  is  employed  in  a  majority  of  villages  and  unsew- 
ered  towns  when  any  provision  is  made  for  house  drainage. 
As  the  rule,  such  cesspools  arc  merely  unventilated  cisterns 
with  bottom.- and  sides  more  or  less  porou>,  through  which  a 
part  of  the  foul  water  di.-charged  into  them  e>capes  to  saturate 
the  surrounding  soil.  That  leaching  ces.-pools  are  wholly  bad  is 
a  statement  which  I  can  make  without  fear  of  intelligent  con- 
tradiction. Such  cospools  an- a  fruitful  source  of  disease  and 
death  in  rural  neighborhoods  where  they  have  been  intro- 
duced. Sewers  are  bad  enough,  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  though  for  the  proent  they  seem  to  be  neces- 
>ary  evils  in  cities  and  populous  districts;  but  leaching  ce>>- 
pools  at  their  U'st  are  liable  to  be  w..r.-«-  than  M-wers  at  their 
worst,  since  they  are  not  channel-  to  carry  away  tilth,  but 
receptacles  for  its  storage',  wherein  we  can  manufacture  our 
own  supplies  of  .-.-wrr  gas  and  conduct  it  into  our  \\<- 
through  the  wa-te  pipes  which  we  fondly  imagine  are  effectu- 
ally .-ealed  again.-t  it  by  water  in  the  trap-.  II..\v  much  of  a 
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dependence  this  is  has  already  been  explained  in  a  previous 
t»r.L.piayfair  chapter.     Dr.    Play  fair,  in   an    excellent   address   before   the 
s'  I>ritish  Social  Science  Association,  speaks  of  such  cesspools  as 
follows  :     "  Instead  of  allowing  garbage  to  be  freely  oxidized, 
or  applying  it  to  plant  life,  which  is  its  natural  destination,  we 
dig  holes  close  to  our  own  doors  and  cherish  the  foul  matter 
in  cesspools  under  conditions  in  which  air  cannot  enter  freely, 
and  therefore   the  most  favorable   to  injurious   putrefaction. 
We  forget  the  superstition  of  our  forefathers,  that  every  cess- 
pool has  its  own  particular  evil  spirit  residing  within  it,  and  we 
are  surprised  when  the  demon  emerges,  especially  at  night,  and 
strikes  down  our  loved  ones  with  typhoid  fever  or  other  form 
of  pestilence." 
cesspools      I  am  not  prepared  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  cesspool, 

shouldhave  .,     .         ,.•,-,  -, .  n  ,  -,  .    ,          e 

tight  sides  as  it  is  still  indispensably  necessary  under  a  great  variety  of 

ms>  conditions ;  but  in  every  case  it  should  be  made  as  tight  as  a 

bottle  to  start  with.     Any  mason  can  build  such  a  cesspool, 

and  the  method  and  materials  to  be  used  need  not  be  described. 

The  end  to  be  secured  is  to  prevent  leaking,  and  there  is  no 

Frequent  more  trouble  in  attaining  this  in  a  cesspool  than  in  a  cistern.    It 

g'  would  be  well  to  make  it  so  small  that  it  should  need  to  be 

emptied  every  few  weeks,  and  provision  for  such  emptying 

cesspool  should  be  made  by  means  of  a  suitable  pump  always  ready  for 

pumps.  ml  .  .  ,   . 

use.     I  here  are  many  in  the  market  which  will  do  this  work 

admirably.     The  cesspool  should  be  dug  as  far  from  the  house 

as  convenient — say  100  feet — and  the  top  should  be  left  open 

so  as  to  afford  a  free  vent  for  gases  which  must  otherwise 

House  con- work  their  way  back  through  the  pipes  into  the  house.     The 

connection  with  the  house  may  be  made  with  glazed  tile — 

Trapping  and  preferably  Scotch — with  the  best  cement  joints.     There  should 

waste  pipes.  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  any  traps  except  those  in  the  branch 

waste  pipes  inside  the  house,  and,  as  in  city  houses,  the  main 

waste  should  be  ventilated  above  the  roof.     The  cesspool  may 

be  covered  in  whatever  \vay  is  most  convenient  or  ornamental, 

provided  an  abundant  vent  is  left,  as  before  specified.     My  own 
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plan,  in  venting  cesspools  near  houses,  lias  been  to  cover  the 
top  with  a  flagstone,  in  which  a  hole  is  cut  about  10  inches 
square.  Into  this  I  set  a  wooden  box  or  chimney  about  6  feet  ventilation 
high,  with  a  door  in  one  side,  which,  when  opened,  discloses  a 
series  of  alternating  shelves  extending  half  way  across  the  chim- 


f  or  cesspool. 


ney,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  Fig.  28.  The  top  of  the  chimney 
is  finished  with  a  cap  of  metal  or  wood,  merely  to  exclude  snow 
and  sleet.  Upon  the  shelve-;  char.-. >al  is  placed,  the  door  is 
shut  and  fastened  with  a  hook,  and  the  arrangements  are 
complete.  The  charcoal  should  he  renewed  occasionally.  It 
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absorbs  all  the  offensive  and  hurtful  impurities  in  the  gaseous 
exhalations  from  the  cesspool,  and  without  interfering  with  the 
ventilation  keeps  the  thing  from  becoming  a  nuisance.  This 
is  similar  in  principle  to  the  ventilating  shaft  recommended  by 
Mr.  Latham,  and  applied  by  him  to  sewers  in  several  English 
Charcoal,  cities  writh  excellent  results.  As  charcoal  retains  its  power  of 
absorbing  organic  impurities  for  a  long  time,  and  as  this  power 
is  self-renewing,  the  charcoal  in  the  ventilating  chimney  of  a 
cesspool  does  not  need  to  be  changed  oftener  than  the  cesspool 
needs  emptying.  The  next  best  arrangement  is  to  leave  the 
top  open,  like  that  of  a  curb  well,  but  I  should  not  advise  this, 
as  it  might  prove  a  source  of  anxiety  and,  possibly,  of  danger 
where  there  are  children.  Roofs  and  sheds  should  never  drain 
into  a  cesspool,  nor  should  storm  water  have  access  to  it.  The 
danger  of  overflow  and  backing  up  of  the  contents  of  the 
cesspool  into  the  pipes  should  be  avoided.  I  know  of  a  house 


tiiated  cess-  in  Orange,  N".  J.,  and  have  heard  of  many  others  elsewhere, 
pools-  which  suffers  from  this  evil  to  an  extent  which  renders  it 
wholly  unfit  for  human  habitation,  although  usually  occupied 
by  tenants  paying  large  rentals.  In  the  one  case  to  which  my 
attention  was  called,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  kitchen 
sink  to  suddenly  fill  with  dirty  water  forced  back  through  the 
pipes,  sometimes  by  overflow  and  sometimes  apparently  by 
atmospheric  pressure.  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  causes  of  these  phenomena  as  carefully  as  I  wished,  but 
from  even  a  partial  examination  of  the  system  I  learned  some 
very  interesting  facts  which  greatly  surprised  me.  I  found 
that  by  opening  the  closet  valve  on  the  second  floor  and  flush- 
ing the  closet  abundantly,  I  could  at  any  time  half  fill  the 
bath  tub  beside  it  with  greasy  water  of  milky  color,  evidently 
from  the  cesspool.  As  this  subsided,  water  of  similar  color 
and  smell  would  rise  a  few  inches  in  the  basins  and  sink  on 
the  first  floor.  The  tenant  of  the  house,  who  was  unwilling 
to  incur  any  expense  in  the  matter,  said  that  emptying  the 
cesspool  only  helped  the  matter  for  a  few  days,  and  that  it 
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recurred  again  long  before  the  cesspool  was  refilled.  As 
tin-  cospool  was  scaled  tight  sincl  the  pipe  system  was  wholly 
unveiitilatcd,  it  was  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
to  my  own  .sitist'actioii. 

A  very  connnon  method  of  drainage  in  some  parts  of  the  Blind  drain* 
country  consist?  in  discharging  the  main  waste  into  a  blind 
ditch  tilled  with  cobble  stones  and  covered  with  earth.  This 
is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  the  leaching  cesspool  system. 
These  ditches  do  not  commonly  till  up  with  water,  but  the 
interstices  between  the  stones  become  choked  with  grease  and 
solid  tilth,  and  long  before  the  outflow  of  the  house  waste  is 
checked  the  gaseous  products  of  organic  decomposition, 
formed  in  great  volume,  work  back  through  the  pipes  and 
past  their  seals  into  the  living  and  sleeping  rooms  of  the  house. 
So  far  as  healthf ulness  is  concerned,  I  would  as  soon  carry  a 
speaking  tube  from  my  bedroom  into  a  grave  where  some 
body  lay  rotting  as  carry  an  unventilated  waste  pipe  from  my 
wash  basin  into  such  a  subterranean  grave  of  decomposing  tilth 
as  this. 

Col.  Waring,  from  whose  writings  I  have  before  had  occa-  The  intermit- 
sion  to  quote  in  this  chapter,  employs  at  Ogden  Farm,  New-^utoin 
port,  R.  I.,  and  has  introduced  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  and  else- tlon8y8t*in" 
where,  a  system  of  drainage  which  will  be  found  to  answer 
admirably  under  favorable  conditions.  It  may  be  described 
as  follows :  The  house  drainage  is  discharged  into  a  Field 
flush  tank,  which  will  be  described  hereafter.  This  tank, 
when  filled,  empties  itself  into  a  system  of  drain  tiles  laid 
with  open  joints,  consisting  of  one  main  50  feet  long  and 
ten  lateral  drains  6  feet  apart  and  each  about  20  feet  long. 
These  pipes  are  laid  from  10  to  12  inches  below  the  surface. 
In  describing  the  details  and  practical  workings  of  this  sys- 
tem, Col.  Waring  says:  "My  suggestion  is  to  use  this  sys- 
tem u.-ually  when  there  is  no  public  water  supply,  with  an 
area  of  2500  square  feet  for  each  household.  If  there  are  ten 
persons  in  the  family,  there  will  be  an  area  of  250  square  feet 
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for  each.  The  character  of  the  soil  will  have  much  to  do  with 
the  process  of  purification,  but  probably  not  much  with  its 
efficiency.  Heavy  clay  soils  exert  in  themselves  a  stronger 
absorptive  action  than  do  porous  soils,  but  porous  soils  are 
much  more  open  to  the  admission  of  air,  with  its  destructive 
oxygen.  Naturally,  the  system  will  work  best  when  the 
ground  is  not  frozen,  and  during  the  season  of  vegetation  we 
have  the  further  advantage,  which  I  believe  to  be  only  a  sec- 


Fig.  29. 


ondary  one,  that  the  products  of  decomposition  are  taken  up 
by  the  roots  of  plants.  If  not  so  taken  up  they  will  be 
entirely  dissipated.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  household  of  ten 
persons  use  300  gallons  of  water  per  day.  This  will  give  3 
gallons  of  sewage  to  25  square  feet  of  ground.  If  there  is  no 
gravel  streak  to  lead  the  descending  water  of  heavy  rains  to 
the  well,  until  we  reach  a  depth  of  only  6  feet  we  shall  have 
150  cubic  feet  of  earth  to  filter  3  gallon?,  of  water  per  day." 
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Tlie  flush  tank,  which  forms  an  important  feature  of  this 
system,  is  a  self-emptying  cesspool  of  small  size,  shown  in  suffi- 
cient detail  in  the  sectional  drawing  marked  Fig.  29. 

A  cylindrical  tank,  A,  has  an  opening  in  the  top  with  a  construction 
movable  cover  and  grating,  B,  whereby  access  for  cleansing 
purposes  is  given  to  the  inside  of  the  tank,  but  also  acting  as 
a  trapped  inlet  for  the  flow  from  the  sink  pipe,  which  dis- 
charges over  the  grating,  the  tank  being  placed  outside  the 
house,  so  that  direct  communication  between  the  drains  and 
tlu-  interior  is  interrupted,  completely  preventing  the  entry  of 
foul  air.  The  top  of  the  tank  is  also  provided  with  a  venti- 
lating pipe,  C,  and  a  syphon  pipe,  D,  the  outer  and  lower 
extremity  dipping  into  a  discharging  trough,  F,  which  consists 
of  a  small  chamber  fixed  so  that  it  can  be  turned  round,  with 
the  object  of  setting  its  mouth  in  any  direction  that  may  be 
requisite  to  connect  it  with  the  outlet  pipes  G.  A  movable 
cover  provides  for  access  to  the  mouth  of  the  syphon  when 
requisite.  The  position  of  the  ventilating  pipe  C  may  obvi- 
ously be  varied  according  to  convenience. 

The  trapping  of  the  inlet  and  the  discharging  power  of  the  Feature* 
outlet,  are  the  two  chief  features  of  this  apparatus  which  merit 
attention.  As  regards  the  former,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  some 
considerable  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced,  owing  to  the 
inlet  trap  becoming  emptied  inductively  by  the  suction  due  to 
the  rapid  discharge  of  water  from  the  tank  whenever  the  syphon 
came  into  action.  By  means  of  the  arrangement  of  trap  and 
air  pipe  shown  in  the  engraving,  this  difficulty  has  been  entirely 
overcome.  The  bend  of  the  trap  being  located  below  the  top 
of  the  tank,  the  suction,  which  couM  only  arise  when  the  level 
of  the  surface  of  the  water  had  Mink  as  low  as  the  top  of  the 
bend,  is  prevented  by  the  supply  of  air  from  the  air  pipe.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  inlet  is  doubly  trapped,  beinir  water 
sealed  by  the  flanges  on  the  rim  in  addition  to  the  bend  of  the 
trap, 

AS  regards  the  action  of  the  syphon,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Actionof 

,     .  ,.  the  syphon. 

to  bring  an  ordinary  syphon  into  action  it  would  be  necessary 
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that  sufficient  water  should  be  run  in  rapidly  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  surface  in  the  tank  above  the  top  of  the  syphon  bend,  so 
as  to  expel  all  the  air  quickly,  which  would  require  a  consider- 
able volume  of  water ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
small  dribblets  of  water  flowing  in  at  intervals  when  the  tank  is 
full,  they  would  simply  trickle  away  over  the  lip  of  the  syphon, 
and  so  the  tank  would  remain  full  and  the  syphon  continue  in- 
Device  for  se-  operative.  It  is  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  discharg- 
matic  action,  ing  trough,  which  is  a  special  and  important  feature  of  the 
tank,  that  aid  is  given  to  assist  small  quantities  of  liquids  in 
bringing  the  syphon  into  action,  instead  of  dribbling  over  the 
syphon  without  charging  it,  as  would  otherwise  happen,  as  ex- 
plained ;  and  this  is  attained  by  checking  the  efflux  of  fluid 
from  the  syphon  outlet  by  the  agency  of  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  weirs  at  the  discharging  orifice  or  mouth,  thus  obviat- 
ing  all  the  difficulties.  The  mouth  of  the  syphon  pipe  dips 
into  the  discharging  trough  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  weir, 
and  the  weir  itself  is  provided  with  a  notch,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  prevent  the  partial  or  false  action  of  the  syphon,  such  as 
would  result  if  its  mouth  were  entirely  sealed  when  the  flow  of 
water  is  not  adequate  to  fully  charge  the  syphon.  For  such  a 
case  the  notch  is  so  proportioned — as  determined  pra'ctically  by 
experiment — that  very  small  quantities  of  water,  which  are  in- 
sufficient to  fully  charge  the  syphon,  may  run  away  through  the 
notch  without  sealing  the  mouth  of  the  syphon ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  adequate  charge,  being  more  than  will  pass 
freely  through  the  notch;  accumulates  behind  the  weir,  sealing 
the  syphon  so  as  to  generate  its  full  action  and  initiate  a  com- 
plete discharge.  So  effectual  is  that  action  that  a  mere  hand- 
bowlful  of  water  or  slops  thrown  down  a  sink  and  flowing  into 
the  tank  when  full,  suffices  to  set  the  syphon  in  operation.  This 
device  for  securing  an  intermittent  automatic  syphon  action  is 
singularly  simple  and  effective.  So  soon  as  established,  the  con- 
tents of  the  tank  are  completely  discharged  with  considerable 
flushing  force,  producing  an  efficient  scour  in  the  outlet  drains. 
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As  an  idea  of  the  operation  of  this  system  can  best  be 
from   a  description  of  its  practical  working,  I  further  quote 
from  Col.  Waring,  as  that  gentleman  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  ** 
introducing  the  system  into  this  country  and  making  the  pro- 
'  in  acquainted  with  its  advantages.     In  an  account  of  the 
drainage  of  his  own  house,  he  say-  : 

•  Seven  years  ago  last  October,  when  I  built  my  present 
house,  I  applied  this  method  there  in  the  most  thorough  way, 
and  have  been  watching  it  with  great  care  with  a  view  to  what 
I  might  learn  from  it  from  that  time  to  this.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  absolutely  perfect.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  affords 
relief  which  is  open  to  every  one  who  has  even  a  little  bit  of 
ground  adjoining  his  house.  I  would  say,  by  the  bye,  that  I 
have  no  water-closets  in  the  establishment ;  we  use  earth  closets 
only;  so  that  my  experiment  has  not  been  complicated  by 
that  element.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  practical  difficulty; 
there  is  no  reason  why  that  may  not  be  taken  care  of  as  well  as 
the  other. 

"Outside  of  my  kitchen  the  waste  pipe  of  the  kitchen  sink  Futures  and 
discharges  into  a  flush  tank — that  is,  a  vessel  holding  about  a  mentT™ 
barrel  of  water  supplied  with  a  syphon  which  comes  into  action 
automatically;  it  holds  back  all  the  flow  of  the  kitchen  sink 
until  it  becomes  entirely  full ;  then  almost  instantly — within 
three  or  four  minutes — it  discharges  the  whole  of  that  volume, 
which  in  my  case  is  about  a  barrel  of  water,  rapidly  into  the 
drain  and  drives  or  carries  everything  forward  with  it.  The 
water  from  the  baths  and  the  housemaid's  sink  and  other  things 
enter  the  drain  further  down.  If  they  do  deposit  any  small 
amount  of  matter,  this  flow,  which  occurs  as  often  as  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  is  sure  to  carry  everything  forward.  This 
goes  to  a  settling  basin,  which  is  very  small,  having  a  capacity 
only  of  about  40  or  50  gallons,  and  which  is  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  the  grease  which  floats  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  the  solid  matters  which  settle  at  the  bottom. 
The  overflow  from  the  settling  basin  is  through  a  pipe  which  operation 
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points  down  below  the  surface,  so  that  whatever  enters  this 
pipe  must  enter  it  below  the  scum  and  above  the  deposit,  and 
whatever  is  discharged  from  this  settling  basin  is  liquid,  and 
that  liquid  is  carried  forward  through  a  tight  pipe  a  distance  of 
about  40  feet  from  my  library  window,  and  there  it  turns  and 
runs  parallel  with  the  house  for  a  distance  of  60  feet.  At  in- 
tervals of  6  feet,  leading  from  that  like  a  gridiron,  are  drains  of 
ordinary  agricultural  tiles ;  these  drains  which  lead  from  it  are 
ten  in  number  ;  they  are  20  feet  long,  loosely  meeting  together 
Depth  beiow  at  the  ends  with  no  cement ;  they  lie  12  or  13  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  which  is,  I  am  satisfied,  somewhat  too 
deep— 9  or  10  inches  would  be  better.  Whenever  that  flush 
tank  discharges,  it  flows  into  a  settling  basin  and  displaces  an 
equal  quantity  of  liquid  matter  from  there,  which  is  at  once 
driven  forward  and  is  sufficient  to  gorge  these  tiles  from  end  to 
end  ;  the  contents  instantly  begin  oozing  out  at  the  joints,  and 
the  overflow  in  a  very  short  time  is  dispersed  into  the  ground. 
The  water  of  course  settles,  for  this  must  be  on  tolerably  drained 
land ;  it  would  not  do  to  try  this  on  the  surface  of  a  swamp 
nitration  which  is  saturated  below.  The  water  settles  through  the  soil, 

through  tiic 

ground,  tlius  finding  an  outlet,  and  the  soil  through  which  it  passes 
filters  out  the  foul  matters.  Immediately  the  water  passes 
away  fresh  air  enters  from  the  surface ;  and  by  the  well-known 
concentrated  oxidizing  power  of  porous  matters,  whether  pow- 
dered charcoal,  earth  or  whatever  it  may  be,  an  entire  decom- 
position is  effected  of  this  foreign  matter,  so  much  so  that  after 
five  years,  there  being  from  defective  work  an  occasion  to  take 
up  a  part  of  tins  s-ystem  of  drainage,  I  took  up  the  whole  and 
gave  it  a  thorough  examination,  and  in  no  place  could  you  de- 
tect in  the  earth  which  lay  adjacent  to  these  tiles,  in  which 
they  were  immediately  encompassed,  either  by  appearance  or 
odor,  the  slightest  difference  from  ordinary  fresh-smelling  gar- 
den mould.  This  has  been  going  on,  as  I  say,  since  seven  years 
ago  last  autumn,  for  a  household  of  six  persons,  with  rather  a 
copious  use  of  water,  and  there  has  been  no  other  means 
adopted 
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••  I  should  not,  of  course,  mi  my  own  single  experiment,  venture 
to  recommend  this,  as  I  have  d*>ne  frequently,  to  the  public  as 
being  worthy  of  adoption.  Its  use  has  extended  very  much.  I 
applied  it  la.-t  vear  to  the  sewage  of  the  whole  village  of  Lenox,  Town «ew- 
in  Massachusetts;  and  in  England  it  is  being  adopted  for 
tin-  sewage  of  country  houses  far  and  wide,  and  is  based  on  the 
principle  which  is  thought  by  many  Kngli>h  engineers  to  prom- 
i>e  the  only  relief  that  they  can  have  from  their  >ewage.  \\Tien 
1  am  de-crihing  this,  the  question  which  is  almost  universally 
a-ked  is.  What  becoine>  of  the  solid  matter  and  grease  in  the  The  settling 
settling  basin  ''.  At  tirst  I  used  to  have  it  taken  out  and  buried 
about  once  in  three  months — dug  a  trench  in  the  ground  near 
by,  cleaned  out  the  settling  basin  and  buried  its  contents  in  the 
trench.  But  once,  only  a  week  after  cleaning  it  out,  I  had 
occasion  to  empty  it  again  for  another  purpose  and  found  that 
it  was  as  foul  as  it  had  been  after  a  longer  interval.  That  was 
about  three  years  ago.  Since  that  time  the  settling  basin  has 
never  been  opened  except  for  inspection,  and  its  condition 
remains  always  the  same.  The  explanation  is  perfectly  simple  : 
The -olid  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  is  decomposable 
matter  and  is  constantly  passing  itself  off  in  solution  in  the 
water  that  flows  away;  and  the  matters  which  are  decomposing 
are  very  strong  producers  of  ammonia,  which  acts  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  floor  of  giva>e  and  converts  that  into  soap. 
which  in  its  time  passes  off." 

Having  had  three  year-'  experience  with  this  sy.-tem.  so  fa  r  The  author* 
as  its  e->ential  details  an-  concerned,  in  draining  my  own  hoii-e,  e*peri 
I  have  no  hoitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  under  favor- 
able conditions  it  will  work   >ati>factorily  and   be  found  an  im- 
provement on  any  other  sy>tem  which  can  be  contained  within 
tin-  restricted  limit-  of  a  village  lot  or  villa  site.     There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  work  equally  well  on  a  larger 
.-eale.  and  in  the  ca-e  of     Leiiox      I    am    informed    that    it   <; 
Knglish  testimony  is  also  >trongly  in  its  favor,  and  nowhere  else 
has  it  1-eeii  te-ted  with  equal   thoroiighne>s   nor  under  >o  great 
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a  variety  of  conditions.  When  the  conditions  are  unfavorable  or 
householders  are  unwilling  to  venture  even  so  simple  an  experi- 
ment in  sanitary  engineering,  I  should  recommend  the  tight, 
well-vented  cesspool  already  described. 

When  there  is  no  plumbing  work  in  a  house  and  no  facilities 
are  needed  except  those  which  aiford  a  safe  and  convenient 
means  of  disposing  of  dish  water  and  kitchen  slops,  a  cheap 
and  simple  device  is  a  box  filled  with  absorbent  earth.  The 


Fig.  30. 

function  of  this  filtering  tank  is  to  remove  from  the  waste  water 
all  matters  which  can  readily  be  strained  out  and  retain  them 
in  such  shape  as  to  admit  of  their  subsequent  utilization  for  fer- 
tilizing purposes.  I  have  generally  found  a  tank  -i  feet  square 
amply  capacious.  This  gives  us  a  cubic  contents  of  64  square 
feet.  The  shape  of  the  tank  is  not  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance, provided  the  bottom  is  so  inclined  that  all  the  water 
flowing  into  it  shall  find  its  way  to  the  point  at  which  an  outlet 
is  provided.  The  shape  I  prefer  is  shown  in  Fig.  30,  and  when 
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one  is  made  especially  for  this  use  it  might  as  well  be  of  this 

form  as  any  other.      As  will  be  seen,  the  bottom  has  the  shape 

of  ;m  inverted  pyramid,  formed  of  four  triangular  pieces  join- 

ing the  straight  sides.      For  convenience  in  emptying,  one  of  ProTiaionf 

the  sides  is  made  in  two  parts,  united  with  hinges  at  the  line  A. 

The  tank  may  be  set  into  the  ground   to  the  line  A,  which 

has  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  pipe  C,  which  carries  off  the 

filtered  water,  below  the  deptli  to  which  frost  will  penetrate 

the  ground  except  in  high  northern  localities  or  exceptionally 

e.  .Kl  winters  without  snow.    At  the  point  of  discharge,  B,  which  strainer. 

is  formed  by  nailing  a  collar  of  zinc  to  the  bottom  pieces,  it  is 

well  to  have  some  kind  of  strainer  —  either  a  perforated  metal 

sheet,  a  piece  of  wire  cloth,  a  block  of  soft  peat  or  anything 

that  will  serve  the  purpose.     A  sabot  of  hay  or  straw  will  an- 

as  well  as  anything  else.     In  the  bottom  of  the  tank  place  straw  in 


a  quantity  of  broken  straw,  packing  it  tightly.     On  this  throw 
about  12  inches  of  dry,  absorbent  earth,  leaf  mould  or  any  kind  content* 
of  soil  other  than  sand  or  clay.     The  tank  is  then  ready  to  ° 
receive  so  much  of  the  drainage  of  the  house  as  requires  such 
treatment.     The  pipe  D  is  the  waste  from  the  kitchen  sink,  operationof 

the  system. 

The  outflow  from  this  pipe  is  water  more  or  less  charged  with 
organic  matter.  The  water  passes  through  the  filtering  mate- 
rial in  the  tank,  but  the  grease,  the  bits  of  meat,  the  vegetable 
particles  and  all  the  solid  or  semi-solid  constituents  of  the  out- 
flow are  retained  in  the  tank.  As  often  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prwcnt  the  escape  of  any  offensive  odor,  or  even  the  character- 
istic greasy  smell  which  is  usually  noticeable  in  a  kitchen  drain, 
throw  in  more  earth  until  the  tank  is  full.  In  warm  weather 
a  little  powdered  gypsum  (ground  plaster)  thrown  in  would  be 
found  useful  in  absorbing  and  retaining  tin-  ammonia  formed 
from  the  decomposition  of  substances  containing  nitrogen.  The  Kitchen 
matters  which  come  out  of  a  kitchen  through  the  sink  waste  are  r" 
not  in  themselvo  offensive  or  injurious.  They  only  become  so 
by  decomposition,  a  process  which  does  not  commonly  begin 
under  iM  to  4^  hours.  If  kept  covered  with  any  dry,  absorbent 
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material,  the  products  of  decomposition  are  all  retained,  and  this 

will  continue  until  the  earth  in  the  tank  is  saturated  and  ceases 

to  absorb  and  deodorize  the  matter  which  it  holds,  and  then  it 

Renewal  will  require  renewing.     How  often  it  will  need  this  depends 

oTtank!  upon  circumstances.     In  the  instances  I  have  in  mind  in  which 

this  system  has  given  perfectly  satisfactory  results,  the  tanks 

have  not  required  to  be  emptied  and  refilled  oftener  than  once 

in  two  months.     In  one  case  four  times  a  year  was  often  enough. 

A  layer  of  earth  an  inch  thick  is  commonly  sufficient  to  throw  in 

at  one  time,  and  this  may  be  done  two  or  three  times  a  week 

in  very  warm  weather  when  decomposition  goes  on  rapidly. 

With  good  management  less  attention  than  this  will  keep  the 

The  discharge  tank  in  good  condition.     The  pipe  C  is  common  earthen  tile. 

tered  water.  A  f  ew  feet  away  f  rein  the  tank  and  for  the  rest  of  its  length 
it  may  be  laid  with  open  joints.  It  may  extend  under  a  garden 
or  lawn,  or  indeed  anywhere.  Water  which  flows  into  it  leaks 
out  at  the  joints  or  through  the  pores  of  the  pipe,  is  absorbed 
by  the  soil  and  appropriated  by  vegetation. 

position  Such  a  tank  as  I  have  described  may  be  placed  anywhere.  I 
have  never  found  any  objection  to  placing  it  against  the  foun- 
dation of  the  house,  so  that  the  kitchen  sink  waste  needed  to  be 
cover,  only  a  few  feet  in  length.  To  exclude  rain  it  requires  some 
kind  of  light  spreading  cover,  raised  high  enough  above  the 
sides  to  give  the  fullest  ventilation  and  permit  free  evaporation. 
When  full,  one  side  is  lowered  and  the  contents  are  shoveled 
into  a  wheelbarrow  and  removed  to  the  compost  heap. 

country  dis-  Experience  has  shown  it  to  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
isolation,  with  good  surroundings  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  out  of 
doors,  will  insure  good  health.  The  fallacy  of  this  notion  was 
forced  upon  my  attention  during  the  summer  of  1876.  In  the 
course  of  a  ramble  among  the  hills  of  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  farmer  and  his  family  who  had 
lately  experienced  a  terrible  visitation  of  typhoid  fever.  The 

a  inoun-  ,     *  •  /•    i    i  • 

tain  top.  farm  occupied  one  of  the  most  beautiful  locations  1  had  ever 
seen.     It  lay  upon  a  mountain  top  about  1440  feet  above  the 


on  a  inoun- 
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:id  some  tlidt  feet  above  the  lake  in  tin-  vallt-y.  The  view 
w.i-  exten-ive  in  all  directions;  the  formation  was  such  as  to 
insmv  the  best  natural  drainage,  ami  the  winds  from  every 
quarter  of  the  heaven-  had  full  sweep  over  the  whole  place. 
Any  one  would  have  fixed  upon  this  spot  as  a  sanitary  paradise, 
hut  the  fever  hail  found  it,  though  there  was  not  another  dwell- 
ing from  which  the  seeds  of  contagion  could  by  any  chance 
have  been  carried.  The  cause  was  not  difficult  to  find,  how- 
ever. My  friend  the  farmer  made  dairying  his  principal 
husines-.  In  the  barn,  almost  immediately  ad  joining  the  hou-e. 
he  wintered  his  cattle,  and  as  it  was  easier  to  carry  water  for 
the  family  than  for  the  stock,  he  had  sunk  his  well  in  the  harn- 
vard.  Gradually  but  surely  the  sources  of  his  water  supply  had 
been  poisoned,  and  with  all  natural  conditions  favorable  to 
health  in  a  peculiar  degree,  he  had  in  his  ignorance  brought 
upon  himself  worse  evils  than  he  would  probably  have  encoun- 
tered in  the  dirtiest  neighborhood  of  the  bad-smelling  city. 
Hi-  folly  had  cost  him  a  son  stricken  down  in  the  full  vigor  of 
early  manhood,  and  left  himself  broken  in  constitution  and 
forever  enfeebled  by  the  scourge  which  had  brought  him  and 
.still  others  of  his  family  to  death's  door. 

People  who  leave  convenient  and  comfortable  city  houses  to  seeking 
seek  pure  air  and  healthful  surroundings  in  the  country,  often 
find  that  they  have  made  a  sad  mistake.  Fresh  air  and  sunlight 
are  certainly  great  purifiers  and  disinfectors.  but  these  potent 
atreneies  will  not  purify  our  wells  nor  arrest  decomposition. 
The  absolute  dependence  often  placed  upon  them  in  country 
districts  accounts  for  the  fact  that  these  districts,  when  fairly 
well  settled,  are  rarely  free  from  epidemic  diseases  of  one  kind 
or  another.  It  mav  seem  like  an  extravagant  statement,  but  I  Neglect  of 

....  sanitary  pre- 

have  no  hesitation  in  savin-.:  that  were  hygienic   precautions  ascautionam 

generally  neglected  in  New  York  city  as  in  the  country  districts,  district*, 
the  columns  of  our  daily  newspapers  at  any  season    of  the   year 
would  read  like  chapter.-  from  I  )e  Foe's  history  of  the  London 
plague. 
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NO  excuse  for  With  every  possible  facility  for  keeping  in  good  health,  the 
residents  of  country  districts  and  of  our  smaller  towns  have  no 
excuse  for  the  fevers  and  other  epidemic  diseases  which  are 
so  common  nowadays,  and  which  are  so  very  generally  caused 
by  willful  violations  of  hygienic  laws.  We  can  hardly  imagine 
any  reason  why  a  farmer  or  the  tenant  of  an  isolated  house  in 
the  country  should  ever  see  a  case  of  typhoid.  Yet  typhoid 
fever  is  common,  and  people  wonder  at  the  Providence  which 
robs  them  of  their  friends  and  children,  and  try  to  be  resigned 
to  the  decrees  of  a  higher  power,  when  the  cause  is  really  to  be 
found  in  their  own  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health — laws  of 
which  no  one  has  any  right  to  be  wholly  ignorant  in  this  age  of 
enlightenment. 


CIIAI'TKU    XI. 
WAIKK    Srrri.v    IN    COUNTRY   DISTRICTS. 

In  selecting  a  place  of  residence  or  a  building  >irc   in  t lie  importance 
country,  care  should  IK-  taken  to  secure  an  abundant  supply  of  "n^^tr^*' 
pure  water.      Other  things  are  ini[)<>rtant  and  should  be-  given  ptace8- 
due  weight,  but  the  quality  of  the  water  supply   upon  which 
dependence  must  he  placed,  is  of  prime  importance.     It  is  pos- 
sible to  correct  nearly  all    the  evils  prejudicial   to  health  if  the 
proper  means  are  used,  but   \ve  cannot  find  good  water  where 
it  does  not  exist.     To  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  we  may,  I  Badwater 
think,  attribute  much  of  the  sickness  in  populous  suburban  dis-^ckne«»? 
tricts  surrounding   our   principal  cities.     No  country  house  is 
desirable  as  a  place  of  residence  which  does  not  at  least  have  a 
good  well  or  an  unfailing   spring  of  pure  water  near  it,  and  in 
such  a  portion  that  it  is  free  from  all  danger  of  contamination 
by  surface  water  flowing  into  it,  or  by  impurities  reaching  its 
sources  through  permeable  strata  of  the  soil.     There  is  a  great 
deal   of   valuable   literature  on    the  subject  of  water  which   is 
easily  obtainable  by  those  who  seek  it.     In  a  work  of  this  kind 
it  i-  nece»ary  to  discuss  the  subject  somewhat  briefly. 
•     In  judging  of  the  quality  of  water  and  its  titne.-s  for  drinking  ivterminin* 
and  general  domestic  use,  the  principal  points  to  be  determined  JoJjSJ^ 
are  : 

1.  Total  solid  residue. 

2.  Hardne»,  temporarv  and  permanent.  charac- 

.,/.,,       .  terUtlca, 

6.   (  hlonne. 

4.  Nitrogen  in  nitrates  and  nitrr 

5.  Ammonia  and  organic  matter. 

6.  Metals. 

The  first   is  easily  determined   by  evaporating  a  given  <pian-  solid  residue. 
tity,  >ay  '.\  ounces,  on  a  water  bath  to  dry  ness,  and  drying  the 
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residue  in  an  air  bath  at  266°  Fabr.  The  total  operation,  ac- 
cording to  Wanklyn  and  Chapman,  requires  about  an  hour  and 
a  quarter. 

Hardness.      By  the  hardness  of  water  is  meant  the  quantity  of  soap  it 

will  consume  in  forming  a  lather.     Although  hard  water  is 

not  usually  considered  unwholesome,  it  is  quite  unsuited  for 

general  domestic  use.     The  quality  of  hardness  results  chiefly 

Determi-  from  the  presence  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  water.     There 

nation  of  -  ,,     ,  ..-.,  i«i 

hardness,  are  several  mctliods  ot  determining  hardness,  the  simplest  of 
which  consists  in  preparing  an  alcoholic  soap  solution,  of  which 
a  given  quantity  is  just  capable  of  neutralizing  one  gram  of 
carbonate  of  lirne.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  access 
only  to  Troy  weights  and  apothecaries'  fluid  measures,  I  give 
the  following  simple  directions  for  determining  the  hardness 
of  water  with  United  States  weights  and  measures.  Weigh  out 
8'88  grains  pure  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  made  by  dissolving 
calc  spar  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dissolve  it  in  32  fluid 
ounces  of  distilled  water.  Next  prepare  a  solution  of  hard 
white  soap  in  strong  alcohol,  filter  and  add  an  equal  volume  of 
water.  Take  4  fluid  drachms  of  this  solution,  and  place  in  a 
bottle  with  4  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water.  The  standard  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium  is  added  to  this  from  a  graduated 
pipette  until  on  shaking  the  frothing  stops.  If  more  than  4: 
drachms  of  the  standard  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is 
required,  dilute  the  soap  solution  with  just  enough  40  per  cent, 
alcohol  to  make  4  drachms  of  the  lime  solution  neutralize  4 
drachms  of  soap  solution  in  the  presence  of  4  ounces  of  water. 
In  determining  the  hardness  of  a  natural  water,  measure  out  4 
ounces  of  the  water  and  place  in  a  glass  stoppered  bottle,  then 
add  sufficient  soap  solution  to  produce  on  shaking  a  permanent 
lather.  The  number  of  drachms  of  soap  solution  consumed  will 
indicate  the  number  of  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  (or  its  equiv- 
alent of  magnesia),  in  a  United  States  gallon  of  231  cubic 
inches,  allowing  128  fluid  ounces,  or  1024  drachms,  to  the  gallon. 
Permanent  The  determination  of  the  permanent  hardness  is  made  as 
's'  above  after  boiling  the  water  for  an  hour,  distilled  water  being 
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added  to  replace  that  whicli  evaporates.  The  difference  between 
total  and  permanent  hardness  is  equal  to  rlu:  temporary  hard- 
ness. 

Chlorine  is  Dually  determined  volnmetrically,  by  means  of  a  chlorine. 
standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  requires  some  skill 
and  experience  to  insure  accuracy.  It'  7  .'57  grains  nitrate  of 
silver  he  di»olved  in  33  fluid  ounces  distilled  water,  <>•<>:;:; 
ounces  of  the  solution  will  precipitate  O0015  grains  of  chlorine. 
About  u-ui>77  IT  rains  of  neutral  chromate  of  potash  in  solution 
is  dissolved  in  a  nieasuivd  (juantity  of  the  water  to  he  tested, 
and  the  standard  silver  solution  added,  drop  l>y  drop,  until  a 
permanent  red  color  is  noticcaltle.  Water  which  contains  a 
large  amount  of  chlorine  may  have  derived  part  of  it  from 
sew  i 

Nitrates  and  nitrites  are  not  easily  determined,  and  no  method  xuratea 
now  in  use  would  prove  of  any  value   to  a  person  not  a  skilled  ana 
chemist.     The  presence  of  even  small  quantities  of  nitrite>  is 


ol.jectionalile.  and  for  these  the  following  qualitative  test  will  n 
suthVe.  A  very  thin  paste  is  made  of  starch,  and  to  thi- 
added  a  little  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Iodide  of  potas- 
sium is  a  solid,  and  the  solution  may  he  prepared  ]>y  taking  a 
very  small  piece,  say  half  as  large  as  a  pea.  and  dissolving  it  in 
a  test  tuhe  two-thirds  full  of  water.  A  gill  of  the  water  to  l.e 
tested  is  taken,  and  about  five  dmp>  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
are  added.  The  acid  is  previously  diluted  by  mixing  a  little  of 
it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  in  a  beaker.  A  little  of  the 
water  to  be  tested,  thus  acidified,  is  poured  into  the  mixture  of 
starch  paste  and  iodide  of  potassium.  If  it  turns  blue,  a  nitrite 
is  present.  Otherwise  there  are  no  nitrites  in  the  water. 

Nitrates  are   thus  detected  :    to  a  quarter  of  a  irill  of  the  su<-  TMtsfor 
pected    water  in  a  .small    beaker,    add    half   a  gill    of    pure  con-  nltr  ***" 
centrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  warm  the  mixture  on  a  sand  bath 
until  the  temperature  is  1  |ti°  Fahr.     While  the  mixture  is  still 
warm  add  a  few  drops  of  an  extremely  dilute   indigo  solution. 
If    the   color  of    the    indigo  disappears    immediately,   even   on 
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repeated  addition,  a  nitrate  is  present.  The  indigo  may  be 
purchased  in  solution,  and  should  be  ordered  as  sulphate  of 
indigo  solution.  A  very  little  of  the  liquid  added  to  a  pint  of 
water  gives  the  dilute  solution,  which  should  be  used  as  above. 
Ammonia  Ammonia  and  organic  matter  are  especially  objection  able  in 
matter,  potable  water,  and  their  quantitative  determination  is  as  im- 
TheNess-  portant  as  it  is  difficult.  The  Nessler  test  is  a  very  delicate  one 
'  for  ammonia,  as  it  will  detect  one  part  of  ammonia  in  20,000,000 
parts  of  water.  Ammonia  may  be  concentrated  by  distillation, 
for  if  67'6  fluid  ounces  of  water  be  distilled,  nearly  all  the  am- 
monia contained  in  it  will  pass  into  the  first  3*4  ounces  of  dis- 
tillate, thus  rendering  the  test  ten  times  more  delicate  than 
before.  The  Nessler  reagent  is  made  by  dissolving  77'19 
grains  iodide  of  potassium  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  distilled 
water,  and  adding  to  it,  while  on  a  water  bath,  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  until  the  red  precipitate  no  longer  dissolves  ; 
filter  and  add  231-57  grains  of  solid  caustic  soda  or  308*76  solid 
potash  dissolved  in  water ;  dilute  to  33*8  ounces,  and  add  0'169 
ounces  of  saturated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  ;  allow  to 
subside  and  decant  the  clear  liquid.  It  gives  a  brown  color 
with  ammonia. 

Quantitative      In  using   the  Nessler   test  for   quantitative   determination, 

tionby^s-  0*05  ounce  of  the  reagent  is  added  to  3-4  ounces  of  the  water 

•     to  be  examined,  and  the  color  observed.     The  same  quantity  of 

reagent  is  added  to  a  given  quantity  of  a  standard  solution  of 

ammonia  also  diluted  to  3-4  ounces,  and  the  colors  compared. 

The  standard  ammonia  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  0*6  grain 

sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  0*49  grain  chloride  of  ammonium  in 

33'8  ounces  of  water. 

The  presence  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  ammonia  is 
almost  certain  proof  of  sewage  contamination,  as  urea  is  readily 
convertible  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Test  for  or-      One  of  the  simplest  tests  for  organic  matter  in  water  is  made 

'  with  permanganate  of  potash.     This  salt  is  remarkable  for  its 

great  coloring  power,  a  very  small  quantity  producing  a  purplish 
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red  color  in  a  iriv.it  quantity  of  water.  To  perform  the  • 
about  '.}  grains  of  the  .-alt  should  he  dissolved  in  one  pint  of  pure 
water.  A  very  pure  water  can  he  ohtaiued  hy  meriting  ice. 
A!>out  one  pint  of  tin-  water  to  he  examined,  not  ct>/i>;  -////•///.</, 
should  IK-  introduced  into  a  colorless  gla>s  heaker,  and  .">  drachms 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added.  The  acid  should  he  so  diluted 
a-  to  consist  of  one  part  acid  and  tive  parts  water,  hy  measure. 
Tin-  permanganate  should  then  he  added,  a  few  drops  at  a  time. 
If  organic  matter  is  present,  the  colored  solution  of  the  per- 
maaganateoi  potash  will  hedecolori/ed  as  soon  as  it  touches  the 
water,  and  a  hrown  deposit  will  slowly  settle  to  the  bottom. 
r.y  continuing  to  add  the  colored  solution  until  it  is  no  longer 
decolorized,  \ve  can  form  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  in  the  water. 

I    water  examined  for  organic  matter  be  allowed  to  stand  for  Bumm*  th« 


a  dny,  a  .-ediment  will  often  settle  to  the  bottom.  If  a  portion  Of  water. 
of  this  sediment  he  dried  and  burnt  in  a  porcelain  dish  over  a 
spirt  lamp,  it  will  smell  bad  if  there  is  animal  organic  matter 
nt.  It  will  turn  black  if  there  is  organic  matter  of  any 
kin«  present.  This  of  course  shows  organic  matter  in  a  state 
of  Mi-pension  in  the  water.  The  permanganate  test  must  be 
rescrted  to  to  discover  organic  matter  in  solution. 

A  very  ,-imple  test  for  organic  matter  in  water  consists  in  The  sugar 
dissolving  therein  a  small  quantity  of  white  sugar.  In  a  few 
days  if  sewage,  urine,  alhumen  or  any  other  organic  impuri  y 
he  present,  the  water  becomes  white  and  milky  from  the  devel- 
ojmient  of  certain  fungoid  growths.  Prof.  Frankland,  F.  R.  S., 
•nted  a  paper  on  this  subject  to  the  Chemical  Society  of 
Luidoii.  sis  long  ago  as  Feb.  2,  1871.  In  this  paper  he  ad- 
vmced  the  theory  that  these  germs  are  everywhere  present  in 
the  atmosphere,  but  that  they  cannot  develop  in  the  sugar  solu- 
tion without  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  or  some  compound 
of  phosphorus.  The  following  comparative  test.-  were  recently 
made  in  this  city  to  determine  the  value  of  Prof.  Frankland's 
suggestion  in  a  practical  way  :  Four  S-OUIICG  bottles  were  tilled 
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Experiments  with  water,  and  to  each  was  added  15*44  grains  of  powdered 
W  sediment!  sugar  The  first  of  these  solutions,  which  contained  boiling 
distilled  water  and  no  air,  remained  unchanged  during  the 
whole  experiment,  lasting  50  days.  No.  2,  which  contained 
Croton  water  and  a  little  air,  began  to  exhibit  a  white  sediment 
in  nine  days,  which  seemed  to  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle.  In  two  days  the  third  solution,  to  which  had  bc<n 
added  0*17  ounces  urine  (or  about  2  per  cent.),  had  a  milfcy 
look  ;  in  three  days  a  heavy  froth  on  top,  and  in  eleven  drys 
was  perfectly  opaque  and  contained  small  white  Hakes;  at  ihe 
end  of  a  month  still  heavier  deposit  and  cloudy  ;  in  50  days 
less  opaque,  heavy  sediment.  To  the  fourth  solution  was  added 
0'17  ounces  of  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda.  The  changes 
were  more  marked  than  in  Croton  alone,  but  far  less  than  in 
that  containing  urine,  showing  that  some  other  ingredient  tlan 
phosphorus  aids  in  producing  the  change.  Neither  2  nor  4  Mere 
opaque  at  the  end  of  50  days  unless  shaken  to  diffuse  the  heavy 
sediments  in  them. 
Atraceofor-  A  trace  of  organic  matter  does  not  necessarily  disqualify 

ganic  matter 

not  necessari-  water  for  general  use.     The  following  table  shows  the  number 

ly  dangerous. 

of  grains  of  organic  matter  in  the  water  supplied  to  some  of 


our  American  cities.     The  insignificance  of  the  quantit 
better  appear  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  gallon  contains 
70,000  grains  of  water  : 

New  York  (Croton)  .........................  1-97 

Brooklyn  (Ridgwood)  ............  ............  1'43 

Boston  (Cochituate)  ..........................  T22 

Philadelphia  (Fair-mount,  Schuylkill)  ...........  2'06 

Albany  (from  the  hydrant).  .  .  .  3'96 

Percentage  of 
organic  mat-  Tl*Oy  "  ....................  2'30 

ter  in  waters  . 

supplied  to          Utica  ....................  1'64 

Syracuse  (New  Reservoir)  ...................  3'08 

Cleveland  (Lake  Erie)  ........................  2-62 

Chicago  (Lake  Michigan)  .....................  1-81 

Rochester  (Genesee  River)  ....................  2-12 
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Schenectady  (Stale  street  well) 4'OO 

Newark,  Jersey  City.  Hoboken,  Hudson  City  i  I'a.- 

saic    Kiven 4-00 

Trenton  (Delaware  Iliver) o-'.i;> 

Of  tin-  metals,  lead  ami  xinc  an-  tin-  most  dan-vroiis  anil   the  Metal*. 
in.»t    frequent.     As  directions   for  the  determination  of  the 
various  metallic  salts  are  ^iven  in  a  previous  chapter,  they  nerd 
not  he  repeated  here. 

Some    natural    waters    contain    sulphuretted    hvdroiren  acid,  sulphuretted 

hydrogen. 

which  is  easily  detected  by  smell,  and  by  its  action  on  bright 
silver  coin  or  on  paper  dipped  in  acetate  of  lead  solution. 

Carbonic  acid  may  be  present  either  in  a  free  state  or  com- carbonic  acid 
billed  with  lime  and  magnesia,  for  bicarbonate*.  In  either 
;t  i-  expelled  by  boiling.  To  ascertain  whether  any  of  the 
carbonic  acid  is  in  a  free  state  a  strip  of  turmeric  paper  is  em- 
ployed, together  with  a  freshly  prepared  Dilution  of  clear  lime 
water.  If  the  addition  of  a  single  drop  «.f  lime  water  to  the 
water  to  be  te-ted  causes  it  to  turn  the  turmeric  paper 
brown,  no  free  carbonic  acid  is  present.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
add  several  drops  of  the  lime  water  before  this  action  takes 
place,  the  quantity  of  free  acid  is  ijnite  lar^e.  Dr.  Yon  IVtten- 
kofer  also  employs  for  this  purport  rosolicacid.  Free  carbonic 
acid  is  seldom  if  ever  pre-eiit  in  the  waters  of  linie>tone  regions. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  water  employed  for  donu-stic  pnr-  Dissoired 

poses  i-. -ays  M.  <  i«T.trdin.  intimately  related  to  the  presence1"* 

or  absence  ,,f  di—olveil  ovyp-n,  and  the  projiortion  of  this  gas 
nt  and  ilissolved  determines  the  hygienic  >tate  of  the  water. 
(Jnfortanatelj,  the  (piantifative  determination  of  dissolved 
oxygen  is  very  difficult.  The  French  chemist  just  mentioned 
enij)loys  for  this  purpos,.  hydrosnlphite  of  >oda  :  Prof.  Wnrtx 
employs  a  solution  of  pyro^alline  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  G^erardin  has  discovered  that  when  water  retains  a  nor- 
mal proportion  of  dissolved  oxygen,  the  lives  of  fish  and  irreen 
plants  are  preserved.  A-  the  oxygen  diminishes,  th«>-e  animals 
which  have  the  most  active  respiration  first  disappear,  and  sub- 
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sequently  those  of  lower  respirative  powers;  and  he  concludes 
that  organic  matters  in  a  state  of  decomposition  deprive  water 
of  its  dissolved  oxygen,  and  consequently  render  it  impossible 
for  either  plants  or  animals  of  superior  organization  to  live  in  it. 
Amateur  wa-  A  person  with  no  knowledge  of  chemistry  cannot  commonly, 
8'  if  ever,  be  trusted  to  determine  the  potability  of  water,  or 
judge  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  two  or  more  kinds  of 
water,  provided  they  do  not  contain  impurities  which  are 
Deceptive  plainly  palpable  to  the  senses.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
istts*.  ence  in  the  color  and  taste  of  potable  waters,  and  one  not  an 
expert  in  judging  of  water  might  be  misled  in  many  instances 
— especially  as  some  of  the  most  dangerous  impurities  occurring 
in  natural  waters  are  less  readily  detected  than  those  which, 
though  harmless,  noticeably  affect  their  color  and  taste.  I  have 
seen  and  dran^t  very  wholesome  and  satisfactory  water — notably 
that  drawn  from  the  juniper  swamps  of  Virginia — which  one 
not  accustomed  to  would  hesitate  to  taste ;  I  have  also  seen 
water  drawn  from  deep  wells,  cool,  clear  and  sparkling,  which 
was  the  means  of  poisoning  many  people — some  of  them  fatally 
— and  which  no  one  could  drink  with  impunity.  The  notion 
that  taste  and  smell  can  be  relied  upon  as  sure  indications  of 
the  quality  of  water  is  a  dangerous  error.  In  1866  an  epidemic 
of  cholera  was  caused  in  London  by  the  use  of  impure  water 
from  wells  poisoned  by  foul  liquids  permeating  the  soil ;  and 
yet  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Letterby  and  other  emi- 
nent sanitarians  and  chemists,  that  many  of  these  wells  "  yielded 
cool,  bright,  and  clear  water.'-  In  the  sixth  report  of  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commission  it  is  asserted  that  samples  of  water  taken 
from  London  wells  consisted  almost  wholly  of  soakage  from 
sewers  and  cesspools,  and  that  some  of  them  actually  possessed 
a  manure  value  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than 
that  of  an  equal  volume  of  London  sewage.  Many  of  these 
polluted  wells  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  water  drawn  from 
them  was  considered  better  than  that  furnished  by  the  water 
companies. 


\\AII.I:    M  i-ri.v    IN    «MINII;V    I>I--N:II"|-. 
Fur  these  rea.-on-  it  i-  commonly  advisable,  though  not  ahv;iys 

....  .  .      «t  i-in\il< >ylng 

nece-.-ary.  tor  those  selecting  sources  01  permanent  water Bnpplj»«k«aM. 

in  tin-  country  To  ivtVr  tin-  <jue.-tion  to  ;i  chemist  experienced  in 
wafer  analy.-i>.  A  qualitative  analysis  will  usually  answer,  ami 
tin-  -mall  e\peii.-e  attending  the  employment  of  a  chemist  for 
thi>  purpo-e  will  lie  found  a  good  investment. 

The  .-onrees  of  water  supply  in  eoiintry  districts  an-  wells,  sources <>t 
springs,  and.  occasionally,  ponds  and  running  streams.  Rain 
water  i.-  al.-o  a  dependence  for  many  uses  on  account  of  it.-  .-oft- 
0688,  <>f  the-e  .-everal  .-oiuve.-  of  .-upply,  wells  are  given  a  de- 
cided preference  in  this  country.  A  well  is  a  shaft  liy  which  Weils, 
we  reach  the  water-hearing  stratum,  the  depth  depending  upon 
the  formation  through  which  it  is  sunk.  They  are  of  three 
kind-  -those  which  are  dug,  those  which  are  liored  (commonly 
called  artesian  well.-),  and  those  which  are  made  by  forcing  a 
tulie  into  the  ground  (commonly  called  drive  or  driven  wells). 
The-e  will  he  coii.-idered  -eparately  and  at  such  length  as  the 
.-(•-. pe  of  this  chapter  may  warrant. 

The  common  open  well,  excavated  l»y  digging,  dates  its  origin  openweiu. 
hack  to  the  remotest  antiquity.     Some  of  the  oldest  wells  in  the  Remarkable 

, .  ancient  wells. 

world  are  among  the   mo-t    remarkable,   extending  to  a  great 

d  pth     through     solid     rock,     with     winding     pathways,     also 

hewn  in  rock,  descending  to  the  water  level.      In  some  instances 

path  Ways  are  so  wide  and  sotasy  ill  their  descent  that  one 

ride  down   to  the  water  on    hor.-eliack.     Joseph's  well,  at  Joseph-swell. 
Cain..    Kgvpt.   i.-   L".'?    feet   deep;    .Jacob's    well,  near   Sychar,  Jacob's  well. 
formerly  known  as   Shechem,  on   the  road  to  .Jerusalem,  is  105 

;.-ep.  \Ve  have  many  wells  much  deep,-r  than  these,  but 
none  -o  remarkable  when  we  con-ider  the  primitive  character 
of  the  tools  employed  in  digging  them,  the  nature  of  the  strata 
through  which  they  pa.-.-,  and  the  fact  that  the  ancients  had  no 
explosive  agents  for  bla.-ting. 

As  the  work  of  well  digging  is  commonly  performed  by  men  wen  du«in* 

'.illy  skilled   in  the  art,  and  as  the  methods  and  tools  em- 
ployed are  of  little  interest  to  the  general   reader,  I  shall  limit 
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my  remarks  to  a  few  suggestions  respecting  the  location  and 
rare  of  wells. 
water-bear-      In  most  localities  desirable  for  residence,  and  in  many  which 

Ing  strata.  .  ... 

are  not,  water  can  usually  be  obtained  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  surface.     It  is  not  commonly  necessary  to  go  more 
than  20  or  30  feet  to  reach  a  water-bearing  stratum.     In  excep- 
tional instances,  as  in  cases  where  wells  are  sunk  in  gravelly 
knolls  or  in  other  positions  where  the  local  formation  is  such 
as  to  bring  the  water-bearing  stratum  further  from  the  surface, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  deeper.     Under  these  circumstances  wells 
Location  are  sometimes  as  much  as  80  feet  in  depth.     In  selecting  a  site 
'  for  a  well  we  must  remember  the  fact  that  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
for  whatever  purpose  made,  is  very  liable  to  become  under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  receptacle  for  surface   drainage,    as 
well  as  a  cesspol  for  other  matters  which  find  their  way  from 
sources  of  the  surf  ace  down  through  permeable  strata.     For  this  reason 

contami- 

nation,  wells  should  be  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  barn-yards, 
muck-heaps,  privies,  cesspools  and  other  possible  sources  of  con- 
Earth  not  a  contamination.     The  idea  that  simple   filtration  through  soil 

good  niter. 

will  free  water  from  organic  impurities  and  rob  it  of  all  hurtful 
properties,  is  clearly  erroneous.  Adequate  filtration  will  do  this 
for  a  time,  but  the  fissures  and  veins  through  which  surface 
water  makes  its  way  down  to  the  strata  from  which  wells  are 
supplied,  may  become  so  filled  with  impurities  that  they  would 
poison  pure  water  passing  through  them.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
wells  to  become  suddenly  affected  from  causes  which  have  been 
operating  without  apparent  effect  for  years,  and  the  germs  of 
disease  are  thus  often  taken  into  the  system  under  circum- 
organic  stances  which  excite  no  suspicion.  Decomposing  organic  mat- 

Impurities. 

ter  of  any  kind,  and  especially  animal  excrement,  is  the  great 
source  of  danger,  and  when  such  matter  is  allowed  to  accumu- 
late in  the  neighborhood  of  wells  upon  the  surface  of  any  but 
the  most  exceptionally  impervious  soils,  we  may  be  very  certain 
that  sooner  or  later  it  will  render  the  water  impure  and  un- 
Locai  sources  wholesome,  if  not  positively  fatal.  It  is  not  uncommon,  how- 

of  contami-  . 

nation,  ever,  to  tind  wells  m  light  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  in  close  prox- 
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imirv  to  privy  vaults.  cesspools  and   harn-vards.      They   an 
tin-  rule.  liiu-il  with  loo-e  .-tone-  which   alTord  surface  water  five 
ncr,--.  ami  an-  often,  e-p.-cially  in  times  of  heavy  rain  or  when 
the  winter  II  thaVinir,   receptacles    t'or  water   charged 

with  all   manner  of   impurities   scoured    from    the   surfaee.     I 
have  -eeii  in-tanccs  in  which  a  well,  harn-yard,  irarhaire  heap,  a 
perviou-  ce--po.,l   receiving   the    liquid    refuse  of   the  house,  a 
privv.  a  hoii>e  ami  a  well-manured  jrirden.  were  all  to  he  found 
within  the  limit-.  -fa  plot  :>o  hy  l.'.n   feet,  and    in   soil  so  li^ht 
that  onlv  after  heavy  and  lon<:  continued  rain  would  any  water 
;ind  -tandinir  on   the  >urfac«-.      I'nder  such   circumstances 
:Me  for  the  water  in  a  well   to   he   lit    for   u-e. 
In  calling  attention  to  a  daiiirer"U>  i>ro\imity  of  well  and  privy, 
-spool,  I   have  usually  found    people   unwilling  to  helieve, 
that    any  harm   could    re.-ult   therefrom  —or   indeed    from   any 
other-'i;  -ntamination    provideil   tin-  earth  was 

hanked  up  «'»  or  ^  inches  around  the  curh. 

In  villains  and  town-  where  the  dwelling-  are  (•!>•  :.  nt 

and  welU  art-  ui;ci-ss;irily  in  close  proximity  to  houses  and  out-  towns. 


in.^.  tin-  danger  of  witer  |»oisoninir  i-  imniinent  at  all 
time-.  That  .-uch  villages  and  town-  are  commonly  healthy 
placi--  "i  re-idene.-  in  this  country  would  prove  nothing  if  true. 
In  dreat  Uritain  -"ine  of  the  mo>t  fatal  epid«-mics  of  typhoid 

...  .  .         ,   .     •mall  towns. 

have  occurred  m  such  towns,  and  the  -ame  i-  true  in  this 

•ry.       As  the  rule  our  towns  and   villages   have  outgrown 

the    -imple    method-    and    appliances   that    provided    adequate 

drainau'e  for  the  few  comparatively  i-olated  houx-s  forming  the 

nuclei  around  which  they  have  jpithrn  d.      I.Mi-alitie-  which  were 

;.iciioii-ly  healthy  half  a   century  a«ro,  and   which   for  that 

•ted  population,  are  now  scourged  with   mala- 

ria, and  not  a  tew  of  th.»-e  who  can  do  so  are  removing  to  the 

roir.iin  l«*»t  health.      Thei-e  is  prohahly  not   a  villaire  or 

settlement  within  4<>  mil.  \   York  in  any  direction   that 

malariou-  di-«'a.-e-  ,'.   ..ri^'in.      Tin  n     ma; 

•ular  nei^hlMirh.MMN  to  which  thes*-  remark-  do  not  apply, 
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and  which,  from  natural  advantages  of  location,  with 
drainage  and  abundant  water  supply,  have  the  means  of  keep- 
ing healthy ;  but  most  of  the  country  which  has  afforded  ac- 
commodation to  the  population  crowded  out  of  Kew  York  by 
high  rents  and  the  insufficiency  of  home  accommodations  within 
its  limits  is  not  healthy,  and  cannot  under  existing  conditions 
Deflcientand  expect  to  be.  In  a  majority  of  cases  defective  and  insufficient 

insufficient  .  . 

drainage,  drainage,  with  its  attendant  and  almost  inseparable  evil  of 
water  poisoning,  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  trouble.  In  br.t  few 
instances  have  attempts  been  made  to  deal  with  these  evils  by 
measures  of  sanitary  reform.  Each  house  has  within  the  little 
inclosure  it  occupies  its  own  source  of  water  supply  and  its  own 
sewer — the -former  a  well  and  the  latter  a  leaching  cesspool. 
Even  when  the  true  nature  of  the  evils  undermining  the  public 
health  is  understood  and  appreciated,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
unpopularity  remedy  them.  It  is  easy  to  levy  a  tax  for  such  improvements 

of  public  san-  ' 

itary  works,  as  stone  sidewalks  and  road  macadamizing,  but  a  tax  for  drain- 
ing a  village  and  supplying  it  with  water  finds  few  advocates, 
even  among  those  whose  families  have  suffered  most  from  dis- 
eases which  such  reforms  would  forever  banish  from  the  neigh- 
Typhoidfever  borhood.     It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  since  the  introduc- 

ln  cities  and 

country  dis-  tion  of  aqueduct  Avater  into  large  cities,  typhoid  and  many 
other  fevers,  resulting  among  other  causes  from  water  poison- 
ing, have  become  more  common  in  the  country  than  in  cities. 
This  I  have  no  doubt  is  attributable  to  the  poisons  taken  into 
the  system  in  well  water 'contaminated  with  organic  matter. 
Instances  of  such  contamination  which  have  given  rise  to 
Poisons  in  zymotic  diseases  are  numerous  and  well  authenticated.  The 

well  waters. 

slimy  matter  often  found  covering  stones  in  Avells  is  a  true  fun- 
goid growth,  and  is  an  active  blood  poison  when  taken  into  the 
system.  In  wells  polluted  by  sewage  these  fungoid  or  confer- 
void  growths  are,  I  believe,  always  found. 

The  danger  of  impure  water  is  a  subject  to  which  public  at- 
tention cannot  be  too  often  nor  too  forcibly  called,  and  I  regret 
that  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  volume  prevents  the  colla- 
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and  presentation  of  tin-  ma.--  of  exact  an<l  un<picst ionable, 
evidence  which  e-fablishes  the  fact  that  water  poisoning  i>  a 
fruitful  cau-e  of  di-ea-e  and  death.  Where  wells  aiv  n. •<•••-- 
sarilv  depended  upon,  tin-  only  means  of  protecting  them  from 
contamination  which  admit  of  general  application  are,  I  beli- 
those  -u^Lfr-ted  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Tlu-re  should  l>e  no   permanent  w Iwork  inside  a  well.     It 

In  wells 

attracts  and  shelters  various  forms  of  animal  life,  and  by  its 
decay,  wliicli  is  likely  to  l.e  rapid,  it  may  give  rise  to  unwhole- 
some condition-  atTecting  the  character  of  the  water.  It  is  also 
de-irable  that  the  curbing  should  he  of  stone  or  brick,  and  it  is 
alway-  a  good  plan  to  cover  open  wells  with  low,  wide-spread- C 
ing  roofs  of  steep  pitch,  supported  on  corner  posts  and  inclosed 
on  three  fides  with  lattice  work.  Such  roofs,  if  kept  clean  ami 
in  good  repair,  will  be  useful  in  excluding  dust,  leaves  and 
other  matters  likely  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  water.  Any- Cleaning 
thing  falling  into  a  well  should  be  fished  out  at  once,  and  all 
wells  should  be  cleaned  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  Some 
wells  foul  more  rapidly  than  others,  especially  those  .-haded  by 
overhanging  trees  which  drop  rain  and  shed  leaves  into  them. 
The  condition  of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  an  open  well  can 
alway-  be  determined  on  a  bright  day  by  reflecting  the  sunlight 
into  it  with  a  mirror. 

When  the  character  of  the  formation  is  such  that  good  water  jutesian 
cannot  be  reached  by  open  wells  of  convenient  depth,  recourse 
is  commonly  had  to  the  boring  of  what  are  known  as  artesian 
wells.      These,  though  costly,  are  often   of  great   advantage  in 
securiiii;  an  abundant  supply  of  water  in  localities  when-  it  can- 
not be  had  at  or  near  tin-  surface.      Many  wells  of  this   kind 
have   been   bored    in    this   country  within   the  p;ust  few  years, 
some  of  them  to  a  great  depth,  and   the   proportion   that   have 
failed  to  give  an  abundant  and  unfailing  supply  of  water  is  not 
great.     The  objections  to  artesian  wells  are  their  great  cost  and  Cnceruinro 
the  uncertainty  of  striking  water  of   the   right   kind.     At  the  bortiu. 
time  of  this  writing  then-   is  an   arte-ian  well   at    Reading.  Pa., 
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2000  feet  deep,  costing  $22,000,  which  contains  47  grains  Ep- 
som salts  to  the  gallon.  An  artesian  well  at  Fifth  and  Cherry 
streets,  Philadelphia,  containing  116  grains  of  foreign  matter  to 
the  gallon,  can  only  be  used  to  condense  stoam  for  the  boiler. 
An  artesian  well  in  South  street,  Philadelphia,  furnishes  water 
not  fit  for  steam.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  same  city  there  are 
two  artesian  wells,  each  100  feet  deep,  but  the  wrater  of  both  is 
so  impure  that  it  can  only  be  used  for  condensing.  The  water  of 
the  well  at  the  Continental  Hotel  is  not  pure.  At  Louisville 
there  is  a  well  1649  feet  deep,  one  in  St.  Louis  2080  feet  deep, 
one  in  South  Bend  and  one  in  Terre  Haute,  but  the  water  of 
them  all  is  impregnated  with  minerals  and  fit  only  for  medici- 
nal uses.  At  Atlantic  City  a  number  of  wells  have  been  bored 
in  the  hope  of  getting  pure  water,  but  not  one  yields  water  fit 
for  household  use.*  Instances  have  been  known  where  the 
sinking  of  a  second  artesian  well  near  one  which  was  yielding 
an  abundant  supply  of  wTater,  has  not  only  proved  a  failure,  but 
has  for  some  cause  spoiled  the  first  success.  Such  accidents, 
Favorable  however,  are  exceptional.  The  rocks  of  the  paleozoic  series 

conditions.  .  -  - 

extend  in  nearly  horizontal  strata  over  the  greater  part  ol 
North  America,  and  the  geological  structure  of  the  continent  is 
thus  particularly  favorable  to  the  general  employment  of  arte- 
wells  as  sources  of  water  supply.  As  the  boring  of  these 


wells  is  a  special  industry,  practiced  by  few  and  commonly  un- 
der the  direction  of  engineers,  they  are  beyond  the  means  of 
most  individuals  residing  in  suburban  or  rural  districts.  This 
would  not  be  the  case,  however,  were  such  wells  common 
weiis  in  enough  to  encourage  an  active  competition  for  orders.  In  the 
s'  province  of  the  Artois,  France,  from  which  these  wells  are 
named,  the  use  of  boring  tools  has  been  practiced  for  several 
centuries,  and  although  the  apparatus  employed  is  of  the  sim- 
plest and  rudest  kind,  such  wells  are  to  be  found  beside  the 
<loor  of  nearly  every  cottage. 

*  The  statements  made  in  the  few  preceding  lines  respecting  artesian  wells 
tf.re  based  upon  information  gathered  during  the  winter  of  1875. 
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The  artesian  well  SIM-IMS  to  afford,  in  many  instance-,  the  only  speeuintaty 
solution  of  the  problem  of  supplying  with  water  small  tow 
which,  though  not  large  enough  to  justify  the  cx|>eii-e  of  pub- 
lic  water  works,  arc  too  crowded  to  render  open  wells  extend- 
ing only  to  the  first  water-hearing  stratum  a  safe  dependence. 
Such  wells  as  has  heen  already  shown,  are  continually  liahle  to 
become  contaminated  hy  surface  water,  by  house  drainage  and 
l>v  f«nd  liquid  absorbed  bv  the  soil.  It  is  usually  difficult,  and  Town **<* *» 
often  impossible,  for  town  and  village  authorities  to  Hud  within 
practicable  distances  sufficient  supplies  of  water  of  suitable 
quality  for  home  service  so  situated  as  to  be  available.  In  too 
many  instances  the  water  question  has  been  decided  without 
due  consideration,  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  of  our  towns 
are  supplied  with  water  which  the  .sanitarian  cannot  but  regard 
with  suspicion  and  disfavor. 

A  cheap  modification  of  the  artesian  well  is  the  drive  well. 
made  by  driving  into  the  ground  a  metal  tube  perforated  at 
the  end  and  armed  with  a  sharp  point.  These  wells  have  be- 
come very  popular  in  this  country  and  are  used  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  abroad,  and  they  possess  certain  important  advan- 
tages over  the  old  form  of  open  well.  The  principal  objection 
to  wells  of  this  class  is  found  in  the  general  use  of  galvanixed 
iron  tubes.  No  important  advantage  is  gained  by  coating  a 
pipe  with  zinc  which  cannot  be  better  secured  by  other  and 
safer  methods  of  protecting  the  iron  against  rapid  oxidation. 
The  great  merit  of  the  drive,  or  driven,  well  consists  in  the  AdTtnuure* 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  may  be  sunk.  In  light,  open" 
soils,  half  an  hour  usually  suffices  to  strike  water  and  have  a 
pump  going.  These  well-  average  in  depth  with  the  u.-ual  form 
of  open  wells.  They  are  ea.-ily  protected  against  direct  contami- 
nation by  the  inflow  of  unfilten-d  .-iirface  water,  but  are  88 
liable  as  open  wells  to  be  rendered  unwholesome  by  organic  im- 
purities which  penetrate  the  soil  and  find  access  to  their  sources. 

In    many  part-  of  the  country  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  springs. 

spring    a    .-uth'cient    water   supply    without    the    trouble    and 
80 
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expense  of  digging  deep  wells.     "When   unfailing  springs  of 
impurities  in  good  water  are  at  hand,  nothing  more  is  to  be  desired.     It 

spring  water.  *- 

does  not  follow,  however,  that  because  the  water  in  a  spring  is 
clear  and  cold  and  free  from  any  unpleasant  taste,  it  is  fit  for 
drinking  and  household  use.  As  already  stated,  many  danger- 
ous impurities  are  not  apparent  to  the  senses,  unless,  possibly, 
under  the  microscope.  As  springs  are  altogether  fed  by 
water  which  has  fallen  upon  the  surface,  and  as  the  purity  of 
the  water  they  contain  depends  upon  the  filtrative  power  of 
the  superficial  strata  through  which  it  passes,  it  is  extremely 
liable  to  become  contaminated  if  its  course  lies  through  any 
.  oases  from  impurities.  In  its  passage  through  the  lower  strata  of  the 

the  atmos-  . 

pnere.  atmosphere,  water  discharged  from  the  clouds  as  rain  absorbs 
oxygen,  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  (the  amount  averaging 
about  6'93  cubic  inches  to  the  gallon),  divided  about  as  follows  : 
Nitrogen,  64  per  cent. ;  oxygen,  34  per  cent. ;  carbonic  acid,  2 
per  cent.  It  is  also  customary,  especially  in  populous  districts 
and  near  cities  and  large  towns,  to  find  a  trace  of  ammonia, 
which  is  commonly  combined  with  nitric,  sulphuric  or  carbonic 
acid.  These  dissolved  gases  are  usually  held  by  water  in  its 
passage  through  the  earth  to  the  reservoirs  whence  springs  are 
fed,  and  others  are  taken  up,  as  well  as  various  soluble  mineral 
impurities,  from  the  earth  itself.  The  percentage  of  dissolved 
gases  is  from  two  to  five  times  greater  in  spring  water  than  in 
rain  water,  those  of  most  common  occurrence  in  the  former 
being  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbureted  hydrogen,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  The  mineral  impurities  taken 
up  by  spring  waters  are  so  numerous,  and  differ  so  widely 
under  different  circumstances,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  the 
Mineral  im- Ust  complete.  The  minerals  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are 

purities  in  . .  .  m. 

spring  waters  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  iron  and  manganese.  These  are 
usually  found  as  sulphides  or  chlorides.  To  what  extent  the 
quality  of  the  water,  as  regards  its  fitness  for  domestic  use,  is 
affected  by  these  impurities,  depends  upon  circumstances. 
What  has  already  been  said  in  preceding  pages  regarding  water 
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analysis  is  probably  sufficient   for  the  non-professional  reader. 
Generally  speaking^  good  springs  will  yield  >oft,  dear  water, 
five    from  visible    impurities  and    pleasant  to  the  taste.     The  •print  w»t«n 
character   of   tlie  water  can  be   determined   by  the  method- 
already   described. 

When  spring  water  is  used  for  house  service  or  for  drinking,  Tnec«»a« 
it  is  important  that  the  spring  from  which  it  is  drawn  should* 
IHJ  frequently  and  carefully  looked  after.     It  should  be  kept 
.lean    and  free  from   rank  vegetation,   and    protected    against 
Contamination    by  water  which    has  not    Keen   filtered  through 
the  soil.     Cattle  and  horses  should  not  be  allowed  to  trample 
the  soil  about  it,  or  they  will  be  very  sure  to  pollute  it.     In 
other  words,  the  spring  >h»uld   be  as  well  taken  care  of  in  its 
way  as  the  water  pitcher  which  comes  to  the   table.     I  know  A  neglected 
an  instance  in  which  a  family  of  refined  tastes  were  for  y 
consent  to  draw  all  the  water  they  used  for  drinking  and  cook- 
ing from  a  spring  choked  with  rank  weeds  and  mosses,  full  of 
reptile  life,  and  lying  in  the  middle  of  a  foul  mud-bed,  kept  soft 
by  the   constant    tramping   of    horses   and    cattle   which   \\  • 
allowed  free  access  to  it.     They  had  apparently  never  given  the  indifference 
condition  of  the  spring  a  minute's  thought,  and  even  when  tte 


bad  condition  was  discovered  by  a  sanitary  inspection  of  the 
premises  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  diphtheria  among  the 
children  of  the  family,  it  was  difficult  to  make  them  under- 
stand the  neces.-ity  for  reform. 

What    I   have   said  of  springs  applies   in  a   general   way  to 
ponds,  running  streams  and  all  other  available  sources  of  water 
supply   for   country   houses.      In    the   case  of   streams  and  of 
ponds    fed    by  .-tivam>,  it    is    important    t«>  trace  them    to   their 
sources.     If  a  >nvam  flows  through   .-wamps  or   low-lying  pa>-  HOW 
tun-  lands,  or  receives  the  drainage  of  swamps,  stagnant  pools** 
or  dwellings,  it  is  fair  to  a.-Minie  that  safer  and  purer  water  can 
be  had  by  digging  or  boring.     If   the  supply  is  drawn  from  a 
pond,  it   must   be  kept  clean  and   five   from  accumulations  of 
fallen   leaves,  decaying   wood,  organic   impur:  When 
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the  importance  of  pure  water  is  better  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  public,  and  proper  means  are  taken  to  secure  it  by 
all  who  are  able  to  do  so,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
death  rate  in  country  districts  will  show  a  marked  falling  off 
from  present  averages. 
Expedients  It  is  sometimes  impossible  for  the  temporary  resident  in  a 

for  the  purl-  .  .  .        . 

flcation  of  country  house  to   obtain   satisfactory  drinking  water.     iLveii 
'r'  though  he  knows  what  should  be  done  to  secure  a  supply  of 
good  water,  he  cannot  always  apply  his  knowledge  in  carrying 
out  necessary  reforms,  and  must  perforce  take  things  as  lie  finds 
them.     In  such  cases  he  can  usually  neutralize  the  more  dan- 
Danger  of  im-  gerous  impurities  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  so.     The 

pure  water. 

dangers  attending  the  use  of  impure  water  are  so  great,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  give  the  information.  I 
would  impress  it  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  methods 
of  rendering  impure  water  fit  for  drinking  should  only  be 
uncertainty  resorted  to  in  case  of  extreme  emergency.  In  all  other  cases 

of  puriflca-  IT-  -11  i-i-i'i 

tion.  total  abstinence  is  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  safeguard,  as 
none  of  the  methods  which  can  be  employed  for  rendering  it 
less  dangerous  can  be  absolutely  depended  upon. 
Methods.      rpjie  means  ]yy  which  water  is  purified  and  rendered  potable 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : 

Filtration  through  charcoal  or  iron  sponge. 
Oxidation  of  organic  matter  by  permanganate  of  potash. 
Precipitation   of   organic   matter  with   sulphate  of  iron  or 
alum. 

Destruction  of  organic  germs  by  boiling, 
charcoal      In  au  cases  of  suspected  impurity  the  filter  should  come  into 

niters.  J 

use,  for  fresh  charcoal  possesses  a  remarkable  power  of  arrest- 
ing and  retaining  not  only  suspended,  but  even  dissolved 
metals  and  salts.  A  good  charcoal  filter,  for  use  on  a  large 
scale,  is  made  of  bone-black  ground  to  a  fine  powder  and 
mixed  with  Norway  tar  and  other  combustible  materials,  also 
in  a  fine  powder.  The  mass  is  kneaded  into  a  plastic  condition 
with  liquid  pitch,  moulded  into  blocks  and  exposed  to  a  great 
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heat.  This  produces  a  very  porous  block,  the  pores  do  not  so 
soon  become  clogged,  and  all  the  water  comes  in  contact  with 
the  charcoal.  The  value  of  iron  as  a  purifying  agent  has  been 
mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter.  Iron  sponge,  when  used  as 
a  filter,  renders  important  service  in  oxidi/.ing  organic  impuri- 
ties, but  it  is  dissolved  slowly  and  carried  away  in  the  form  of 
a  soluble  carbonate  ;  hence  it  must  be  followed  by  another 
filter  to  hold  this  back — say  one  of  marble  dust. 

For  the  partial   purification  of  water  on  a  small  scale  the  pennang^-.- 
most  convenient  agent  is,  probably,  permanganate  of  potash.  ut 
This  should  be  added  until  a  faint  pink  tint  is  seen  in  the 
water.     Time  is  then  allowed   for  visible  impurities  to  settle 
and    the    water   is    decanted  for   use.     This  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  certain  method  of   freeing  water  from  organic 
impurities,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  sure  dependence.    Accord-  vitality  of 
ing  to  Henri    de    Parville,  animalcule  remain  in  full  life  and  fu^c™1* 
vigor  in  water  to  which  permanganate  of  potash  has  been  added 
in  large  proportion.     Hence,  too  much  dependence  should  not 
be  placed  upon  it. 

For  the  purification  of  water  on  a  large  scale  the  neutral  xeutraisui- 
suJphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  maybe  used  with  good  results,  ^eor 
The  proportion  in  which  this  solution  is  to  be  added  to  the 
water  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  impurity  to  be  removed  ; 
and  the  proportions  suitable  must  therefore  be  determined  by 
careful  experiment,  practiced. front  time  to  time  if  the  impurity 
of  the  water  is  found  to  vary.  The  water  to  be  purified  may 
be  run  into  a  tank  or  reservoir,  and  the  solution  <>f  neutral  sul- 
phate added  as  it  runs  in,  so  that  it  may  be  well  mixed  with 
the  water.  A  short  time  after  the  neutral  sulphate  is  added  to 
the  water  it  becomes  decomposed,  and  forms,  with  some  of 
the  impurities  contained  in  the  water,  a  basic  salt  which  is 
insoluble  in  water.  The  solid  and  insoluble  particles  of  this 
new  salt  are  precipitated,  and,  together  with  the  impurities 
contained  in  the  water,  form  a  sedimentary  deposit,  from 
which  the  purified  water  may  be  allowed  to  run  off,  leaving 
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the  deposit  in  the  tank  or  reservoir.  A  repetition  of  this  pre- 
cipitating process  on  other  bodies  of  water  which  may  be  run 
into  the  same  tank  or  reservoir,  will  cause  additional  deposits, 
which,  when  allowed  to  accumulate  to  a  sufficient  depth, 
may  be  collected  and  removed  from  the  reservoir  from  time  to 
time. 

Boiling.  "Whether  the  boiling  of  water  is  efficacious  as  a  means  of 
destroying  animal  and  vegetable  organisms  and  their  germs,  has 
been  much  discussed  among  those  claiming  to  be  authorities  on 
the  subject.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  its  being  the  best  and  surest  way  at  this 
time  known  of  effecting  the  purification  of  water  containing 

Destruction  organic  matter.     Animalculse  are  not  salamanders,  and  after  we 
to  have  destroyed  their  life  we  can.  if  we  like,  complete  the  pro- 
cess by  cremating  their  corpses  with  permanganate  of  potash, 
precipitate  them  with  alum  or  iron,  or  strain  them  out  with  a 
charcoal  filter. 

Restoring      After  water  has  been  boiled  it  should  be  cooled  for  24  hours 

boiled  water,  or   longer  in    a   cold  cellar,   to    restore   its  "freshness"  and 

remove  the  "flat"  taste.     It  is  impossible,  however,  to  make 

it  as  agreeable  to  the  palate  as  water  which  has  never  been 

why  boiled  boiled.     The  reason  for  this  is  that  boiling  has  expelled  all  the 

"flat."  free   carbonic   acid,  besides  decomposing  the  bicarbonates  of 

the  alkalies  and  alkaline    earths,   leaving  the  monocarbonates 

unpleasant  behind.     Another    reason   for    the    disagreeable    taste    which 

taste  and 

smeii.  often  belongs  to  boiled  water  is  found  in  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  organic  matter  is  decomposed,  partly  by  heat  .and  partly 
under  the  influence  of  the  carbonated  alkalies,  giving  rise  to 
compounds  of  unpleasant  taste  and  smell.  When  the  charac- 
ter of  the  organic  impurities  is  such  that  they  make  the  water 
disagreeable,  it  is  probable  that  the  difficulty  will  be  reme- 
died by  adding  an  acid  before  boiling-.  To  restore  the  free  car- 
bonic acid  and  render  the  water  "  lively,"  bicarbonate  of  soda 
may  be  employed, 
citric  acid.  The  best  acids  to  employ  are  probably  citric  and  hydro- 
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i-lilnric.     If  tin-  former  i-  used,  can-  must  he  taken  not  to  sub- 

sequently add  enough  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  make  the  water 

neutral  to  test  paper,  as  that  would  prevent  any  appreciable 

improvement  in  tin.-  ilavor.     The-  taste  is  a  safe  guide.    Enough  Method  of 

acid    i>    added    t<»    give    the  water    a  sharp  and   unpleasantly 

sour  ta.-te  :  the  water  is   then  boiled,  and  after  cooling  neutral 

i/eil  until  the  unpleasant  acidity  has  given  place  to  the  refresh- 

ing taste   of  the  acid   >alt>.     When  hydrochloric  acid  is  used,  Hydrochloric 

1'--  than  .">s  grains  t«.  the  gallon   is  amply  sufficient,  but  it  is 

•  •t'  irrcat  inii)ortance  that   it  should  he  free  from  thallium  and  importance 

of  purity. 

arsenic,  nitric  acid,  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid  —  impurities 
often  found  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  commerce.  For  this 
and  other  reasons  the  process  cannot  be  recommended  unless 
employed  under  the  direction  of  a  chemist.  Citric  acid  is  much 
simpler  and  probably  safer. 

The  taste  of  water  not  positively  offensive  after  boiling  can  Tea  aa  a  <u- 
usually  l»e  sufficiently  disguised  to  render  it  agreeable  to  most  boiled  water. 
palate-  by  pouring  it  upon  tea  leaves.     Cold   tea,  when   not 
too  strong,  is  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  beverage,  and  may  be 
used   moderately  without   hurtful   results.     I  should  doubt  its 
advantage-  ;l-  ;1  .-teady  drink,  but  should  at  any  time  prefer  it 
to  unboiled,  impure  water.     Iced  tea  has  become  a  very  popu- 
lar summer  beverage,  and  while   usually  taken  much  stronger 
than    i>   nece—  ary  to  disguise   the  flavor  of   water,   it  is  often 
preferable  to  ice  water. 

A-  I  said  in  the  introduction  to  the  concluding  remarks  of  Abstinence 

...  .  .  ...  .  from  Impure 

tins  Chapter,  the  best  precaution    against    injury  trom   impure  water  the  best 

•  •  Tkf  VI  1  •          1  •  rt» 

water  i>  not  to  use  it.  Ho  one  can  attord  to  be  mdilierent 
to  the  danger-  .if  water  poisoning,  and  when  hurtful  impuri- 
tie>  are  known  or  suspected  in  water,  no  trouble  or  e\p 
should  be  spared  to  secure  a  better  supply.  When  this  Is 
impracticable  for  any  reason,  the  person  compelled  to  use 
impure  water  may  have  temporary  recourse  to  whichever  of 
the  expedients  for  purifying  it  suggested  in  the  preceding 
pages  he  may  tind  most  convenient. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SUGGESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  SANITARY  CARE  OF  PREMISES. 

It  lias  not  been  the  author's  intention  in  writing  this  book  to 
make  it  a  manual  of  sanitary  science,  but  a  few  remarks  on  the 
sanitary  care  of  premises  will  not  be  out  of  place,  as  it  not 
infrequently  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  for  whom  this  work  is 
intended  to  deal  with  unhealthful  conditions  existing  outside 
of  the  pipe  systems  of  houses. 

cleanliness.  The  first  essential  condition  of  healthfulness  is  cleanliness. 
The  shovel,  the  broom,  soap  and  water,  sunshine  and  ventila- 
tion, are  the  agents  upon  which  we  must  mainly  rely  in  guard- 
ing against  unhealthful  conditions  in  our  surroundings.  How, 
when  and  where  the  broom,  shovel  and  scrubbing  brush  need 
Dirt,  to  be  employed,  the  reader  must  decide  for  himself.  I  can 
only  say  in  a  general  way  that  anything  and  everything  which 
can  be  properly  classed  as  "  dirt "  should  be  put  where  it  be- 
longs. It  will  then  cease  to  be  dirt.  There  are  few  things  so 
dangerous  that  we  cannot  rob  them  of  their  power  for  mischief 
Decaying  or-  by  putting  them  in  their  proper  places.  Decaying;  animal  and 

ganlc  matter.     '  . 

vegetable  matter  of  all  kinds  should  be  carefully  composted 
and  used  for  manure.  We  thus  return  it  to  the  earth  where  it 
belongs,  and  its  elements  remain  in  the  soil  and  are  taken  up 
and  assimilated  by  vegetation.  Under  these  circumstances 
decaying  organic  matter  fulfills  its  ultimate  functions,  and  in  so 
doing  is  powerless  for  harm.  This  of  course  applies  especially 
to  country  houses.  In  cities  there  is  neither  opportunity  for 
composting  nor  use  for  manure ;  but  the  conditions  are  also 
different,  in  that  the  occupants  of  city  and  town  houses  can 
Neglect  of  usually  dispose  of  all  organic  refuse  without  difficulty.  Unf or- 

health  in  ... 

cities,  tunately,  however,  we  often  see  in  cities  a  gross  neglect  of  san- 
itary laws,  resulting  in  great  part  from  the  ease  with  which 
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filth  can  be  got  rid  of.     The  foul,  offensive  ash  barrel 

unattended  to  for  hours  under  our  parlor  windows,  and  the  sour 

and  sickening  swill  pail  perfuming  our  hack  areas  or  awaiting 

on  the  curbstone  tho  arrival  of  the  scavenger's  cart,  are  evils 

peculiar  to  cities,  and,  I  think,  more  noticeable  in  New  York 

than  anywhere  else.     I  have  often  suffered  severe  nausea  when  A»h,»wtn 

walking  through   elegant  streets  in  the  upper  wards  of  New  ^ 

York,  caused  by  the  horrible  smell  of  ash  and  garbage  recep- 

tacles strung  along  the  sidewalk  about  ten  paces  apart.     As  the 

rule  these   vessels  are  barrels  or  firkins,  which    readily  absorh 

and  retain  a  share  of  the  foulness  they  contain,  and  which  are 

rarely  cleaned  out  or  disinfected.     In   most  families  a  barrel 

once  dedicated  to  this   ignoble  service  remains  in  use  until  it 

fa  IN  to  pieces  from  rottenness  or  is  fortunately  stolen  by  street 

gamins  to  feed  election-night  bonfires.     During  ten  hour 

the  day  these  receptacles  stand  beside  the  kitchen  doors  or  un- 

der the  front  stoops.    They  are  set  out  at  nightfall  on  the  curb- 

stone, emptied  when  the  ash   and  garbage  men  come  around, 

are  by  them  replaced  on  the  curbstone  and,  at  the  convenience 

of  the  housekeejxjr  or  servant,  reclaimed.      Many  house-,  e>pe-  GarbaKe  Wnfc 

cially  those  occupied  by  several  families,  have  large  permanent 

a.-h   bins  on  the  sidewalk.     These  are  wooden  boxes  with  one 

side  cut   down  to  make  it  more  convenient  to  partially  empty 

them  with  a  shovel.     They  are  seldom  or  never  cleaned,  and  as 

they  are  receptacles  for  more  different  kinds  of  nastinos  than 

could  be  named,  they  MMUI  become  in   summer  disease-breeding 

nuisances.     They  are  only   worse   than   the   typical   ash   barrel 

because  larger. 

The  only  vessels  suitable  for  this  service  are  those  made  of 
galvani/ed  iron.  As  they  are  emptied  every  twenty-four  hours, 
there  N  \\»  e\ni>e  for  the  offeiisiveness  which  almost  invariably 
cliai-acterixe-  them.  There  are  but  few  things  in  the  waste  of 
a  house  which  enter  the  garbage  receptacle  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position. and  when  such  a  receptacle  stink-  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  neglected.  An  occasional  —  if  necc.—  ary  a  frequent  —  scalding 
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out,  followed  by  a  thorough  scrubbing  with  a  broom  and  an 
airing  in  the  sun,  will  correct  any  tendency  to  offensiveness  in 
a  metallic  vessel,  and  go  far  toward  reforming  an  evil  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  a  perpetual  surprise, 
sanitary  care      The  sanitary  care  of  a  house  should  in  all  cases  extend  to  the 

of  cellars.  < 

cellar.  In  a  previous  chapter  I  had  something  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  country  cellars.  The  same  remarks  apply  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  cellars  of  city  dwellings.  As  the  rule  these 
Refuse  in  are  neglected.  Vegetables  not  fit  for  use  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  them  and  decay ;  dirt  of  all  kinds  accumulates  in  dark  cor- 
ners ;  coal  dust,  always  damp,  gives  off  sulphurous  gases  which 
are  peculiarly  irritating  to  the  throat  and  lung  passages  ;  mold 
gathers  on  floor  and  walls,  and  foul  and  unhealthy  conditions 
exist  in  every  part.  When  such  cellars  are  cleaned  out  the 
amount  of  rubbish  and  dirt  removed  is  a  ten  days'  wonder  to 
the  householder,  but  he  consoles  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  it  will  not  again  need  cleaning  for  a  very  long  time.  Con- 
sidering the  condition  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  city  and 
town  house  cellars  are  allowed  to  remain  from  one  year's  end  to 
another,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  surprise  often  felt  at  the 
mortality  tables  and  the  prevalence  of  diseases  which  have  no 
excuse  for  being. 

Disinfection.  When  everything  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  cleansing  and 
purification  which  is  possible  with  broom,  shovel,  clean  water, 
fresh  air  and  sunshine,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  disinfection  as  a  means  of  correcting  unwholesome  conditions. 
As  there  exists  a  very  general  misapprehension  outside  of  the 
medical  profession  with  regard  to  what  are  known  as  disinfec- 
tants and  their  uses,  some  remarks  on  this  subject  may  have 
interest  and  value  for  practical  people. 

prof.Bakeron      In  a  letter  from  Prof.  II.  M.  Baker,  a  chemist  who  has  given 

t8'  much  attention  to  this  subject,  addressed  to  Surgeon  H.  M. 

Wells,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  theory  of  disinfectants  is  so  well 

presented  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  therefrom.     Prof. 

Baker  says : 
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"As  the  action  induced  in  the  process  of  'deodorizing,' 
'di.-int'ecting.'  A:r.,  varies  according  to  the  agent  employed,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  a  general  rule  applying  to  all  substances 
possessing  such  characters,  but  one  may  acquire  a  general 
knowledge  of  their  mode  of  -operation  upon  special  well-known 
princip' 

"  It  is  a  theory  of  chemistry  that  auv  body  of  organic  .consti- 

vlonofor- 

tution  (especially  if  one  of  its  elements  be  nitrogen »  i>  .- u  I  >j  ect  ganic  matter. 
to  enter  into  spontaneous  decomposition  under  mild  influences, 
such  as  a  certain  range  of  temperature,  the  presence  of  moisture, 
the  action  of  direct  or  diffused  light,  or  contact  with  another 
body  of  like  feeble  structure.  The  reason  for  such  properties 
is  founded  upon  the  fact  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  greater 
the  number  of  chemical  elements  existing  in  combination  to 
form  a  particular  body  the  more  feeble  becomes  the  chemical 
affinity  that  compels  such  combination,  and  should  nitrogen  be 
one  of  those  elements  then  the  chemical  constitution  is  rendered 
V.TV  much  less  stable,  because  nitrogen  is  very  feeble  in  all  its 
affinities.  Those  bodies  which  emit  foul  odors  are  of  organic 
structure,  and  it  is  during  the  progress  of  what  we  call  'spon- 
taneous decomposition'  rhat  these  odoriferous  compounds  are 
evolved;  so  that  any  >ul»stan<v  placed  in  contact  with  the  de- 
composing matter,  which  arrests  chemical  dissolution  or  putre- 
faction by  displacement,  substitution,  elimination,  direct  com- 
bination, mutual  decomposition,  or  by  inducing  a  change  of 
molecular  structure,  or  catalysis,  thereby  forming  a  new  and 
stable  compound,  may  justly  be  styled  a  '  deodorizer.' 

"  The  bodies  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  that  exist  in  offensive  pro 

..  i'i  i      i         «•         «  i       •          -i  ducts  of  de- 

mve  quantities,  which  exhale  oth-n.-ive  odors  during  decom- composition, 
position,  are  the  animal  and  vegetable  tissues — as  albumen,  gela- 
tine, h'brine,  caseine  and  a  vast  number  of  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds from  the  blood,  bile  and  excrementitious  substances  at 
slaughter-houses  and  provision  stores,  and  also  faecal  and  urinary 
matter  in  water-closets,  urinals.  Arc.,  besides  the  unexamined 
products  of  decomposition  in  cesspools,  sinks,  offal  barrels, 
casks  and  the  like. 
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infections      "  The  term  '  disinfectant  '  is  often  employed  as  though  it 
ons.  indicated  or  implied  anti-infection,  but  it  seems  that  its  mean- 


ing might  with  propriety  be  extended  to  substances  which 
induce  the  chemical  destruction  of,  or  removal  from,  infected 
tissues  of  virulent  matter.  Some  infections  are  of  local  and 
others  of  a  general  character  and  may  be  communicated  by 
contact,  but  many  contagions  are  supposed  to  be  transmitted  by 
the  atmosphere  to  the  lungs,  where  the  poisonous  matter  meets 
the  blood,  and  thereby  finds  food  which  it  appropriates  to  its 
own  growth,  against  the  faithful  protest  of  the  vital  powers. 
Power  of  "  The  power  of  virus  is  chemical  in  its  character;  so  if  the 
a'  vital  forces  are  in  a  depressed  condition  it  is  most  probable  the 
chemical  forces  will  acquire  the  mastery,  although  an  active 
strife  exists  between  the  two.  No  positive  knowledge  prevails 
as  to  the  origin  of  infecting  bodies,  nor  any  proofs  of  distinct 
characteristics  except  in  the  effects  manifested.  The  venom  of 
the  reptile  differs  from  the  virus  of  rabies  and  variola,  and 
these  three  again  from  the  carcinoma  of  the  cancer. 

Anti-tnfec-  "  An  '  aiiti-infectant  '  cannot  be  indicated  through  the  aid  of 
s'  reason  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  isolated  contagious 
matter  can  be  procured  for  the  investigation  of  its  properties  ; 
so  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  employment  of  those 
agents  which  experiment  and  observation  proclaim  most  trust- 
worthy. 

Disinfectants.  "  A  '  disinfectant  '  should  possess  the  property  of  destroying 
the'  chemical  structure  of  virus  and  thereby  produce  in  its  stead 
a  body  with  inert  characters,  and  consequently  afford  the  natu- 
ral chemical  and  vital  forces  an  opportunity  to  pursue  their 
regular  vocation  or  function  of  removing  effete  matter,  and 
replenishing  the  exhausted  tissues  unobstructed." 

Efficacy  of      Concerning  the  efficiency  of  the  various  disinfectants  avail- 

preparations.  able  for  general  use  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  confidence  in 

all  cases.    The  opinions  of  experts  in  sanitary  matters  seem  to  be 

undergoing  a  gradual  change,  as  conclusions  formed  in  the  labo- 

ratory are  contradicted,  modified  or  confirmed  by  practical  expe- 
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rience.  "i-  /•/',-,  r,  rxa.  I  can  only  give  my  o\vn  opinions,  formed 
in  parr  from  practical  experience  in  tin-  MM-  of  many  of  tin;  dis- 
infectants generallv  employed,  hut  still  nioiv  from  a  study  of 
t!i  •  results  obtained  by  eminent  and  trustworthy  experimenters. 

\Vhat  are  known  under  the  general  name  of  disinfectants 
may  lie  clarified  as  follow-: 

1-t.    Positive  disinfectants,  which  destroy  or  restrain  in  fee- Positive  di* 

Infectanta. 

tions  virus. 

iM.   Antiseptics^  which  merely  prevent  or  arrest  fermentation  Antiseptics, 
and  decay. 

3d.  Deodorants,  absorbents,  &c.,  which  destroy  bad  smells,  Deodorants, 
deodorize  putrid  exhalations,  or  absorb  moisture  and  gases. 

A- the  functions  of  these  several  chemical  preparations  are 
quite  distinct,  it  is  important  that,  before  selecting  one  for  use 
under  <;iven  conditions,  we  should  know  just  what  we  want  to 
accomplish.  In  certain  cases  two  or  more  kinds  of  disinfecting 
material  may  be  advantageously  combined,  but  such  admixture 
must  be  made  by  persons  familiar  with  their  properties  or  u-es 
or  there  is  danger  of  defeating  the  object  sought  by  bringing 
in  contact  substances  which  neutralize  each  other  and  together 
become  inoperative. 

Ciii-linl!,-  Ai-iil. — This  is  one  of  the  most  generally  used  of  carbolic  acid 
the  positive  disinfectants,  but  it  has  lately  fallen  into  some  dis- 
repute among  chemists.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  lab- 
oratory tests  have  not  in  all  cases  been  made  under  conditions 
which  determine  its  general  value  for  use  in  the  sanitary  polic- 
ing of  premises.  Employed  in  solution,  carbolic  acid  is  a 
powerful  destroyer  of  the  lower  animal  organisms.  Solutions 
of  one  part  to  2000  parts  of  water  kill  infusoria  and  bacteria 
instantly;  2  milligrams  (O03  grains)  will  stop  fermentation  in 
100  c.  c.  of  sugar  solution.  In  another  experiment  where  its  powers 
meat  was  kept  underwater,  in  three  days  it  was  very  turbid 
and  there  were  numerous  bacteria.  In  a  solution  of  one  part  car- 
liolie  acid  to  lii.ooo  parts  of  water,  the  meat  began  to  decom- 
pose in  six  days ;  but  in  a  solution  of  one  part  in  2000  it  did 
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not  putrefy  until  the  expiration  of  five  weeks,  when  all  the 
acid  had  evaporated.  In  water  containing  1  per  cent,  of  car- 
bolic acid,  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks  the  meat  had  the  appear- 
ance of  fresh  meat,  and  no  bacteria  could  be  detected.  From 
a  practical  point  of  view  there  is  probably  nothing  so  well 
adapted  as  carbolic  acid  to  prevent  the  evolution  of  putrefying 
and  infectious  organisms  in  large  masses  of  readily  decompos- 
ing matter  (such  as  excreta  and  sewage),  until  they  can  be 
removed  and  rendered  harmless  in  other  ways. 

For  employment  as  a  disinfectant  it  may  be  diluted  by  add- 
ing from  40  to  100  parts  of  water  to  one  part  of  acid.  It  may 
then  be  sprinkled  upon  garbage  or  decaying  organic  matter, 
upon  unclean  surfaces,  in  drains  and  elsewhere  with  good  re- 
sults. A  more  perfect  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water  is 
secured  by  adding  one  part  of  strong  vinegar  to  one  part  acid. 
This  is  only  necessary  or  desirable,  however,  when  clothing  or 
other  fabrics  are  to  be  washed  in  the  solution. 

coai  tar      Both  carbolic  and  cresylic  acids  are  coal  tar  products,  and  are 

'*'  not  properly  acids  but  alcohols.      Coal  tar  itself  is  useful  in 

many  ways  as  a  disinfectant,  and  if  mixed  with  sawdust  or  dry 

lime  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  foul  places  or  upon 

heaps  of  decaying  refuse. 

sulphate  Sulphate  of  Iron  and  Sulphate  of  Zinc. — These  salts  possess 
well-known  properties  as  positive  disinfectants.  The  former  is 
expressly  recommended,  in  admixture  with  carbolic  acid,  for 
the  disinfection  of  privies,  cesspools,  drains,  sewers,  and  all  ves- 
sels or  places  where  discharges  from  the  sick  are  evacuated. 
The  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  is  dissolved  in  water  in  the  pro- 
portions of  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  the  former  to  five  gallons  of 
the  latter,  and  half  a  pint  of  fluid  carbolic  acid  is  added.  In 
using  this  preparation  for  the  disinfection  of  privies,  sewers, 
drains  or  garbage  heaps,  pour  in  or  throw  on  the  solution,  a  pint 
or  so  at  a  time,  about  once  an  hour  until  the  nuisance  is  cor- 
rected. 

sulphate      Sulphate  of  zinc  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  two  ounces 

of  zinc.  J 

of  the  salt  in  a  gallon  of  water.     It  is  chiefly  useful  for  disin- 
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fecting  clothing,  betiding,  tfcc.,  and  answers  as  a  tempo  run 

pedient  until  they  ran  be  more  thoroughly  cleansed  by  boiling. 

/'.  riiniinjiiinit,  ,;f  /*i)taxli. — A-  a  disinfectant,  permanganate  perm*ng»n- 
of  potash  is  of  very  little  value,  although  favorably  regarded  by  at 
M.me.  Sohroter  htt  Observed  that  infusoria  swim  around  fora 
longtime  in  the  strongest  solutions  of  tliis  substance  ;  then  these 
organisms  turn  brown  in.-ide  and  die.  Yeast  cells  act  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  while  the  .-pores  of  mold  fungi  germinate  even  in. 
the  strongest  solutions.  Hacteria  are  killed  in  concentrated 
solutions  without  turning  brown  ;  in  solutions  of  1  to  1,000,  on 
the  contrary,  they  increase.  The  effect  of  permanganate  is  still 
further  weakened  by  tir.-t  acting  upon  decomposed  organic  mat- 
ter, and  is  thereby  decomposed.  For  example,  it'  a  piece  of 
fresh  meat  is  put  into  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  its 
Mirface  becomes  brown,  the  solution  is  soon  decolorized  and  the 
permanganate  is  decomposed.  The  water  then  extracts  sub- 
stances from  the  ondeoompoeed  meat  ;  bacteria  appear,  multiply 
rapidly,  and  the  meat  is  further  attacked.  <  )n  account  of  the 
mass  of  decomposed  organic  matter,  a  great  quantity 
of  permanganate  is  required  for  its  repeated  disinfection,  and 
still  after  one  or  two  days  there  is  a  large  increase  of  bacteria — 
turbidity  and  the  odor  of  decay  reappearing.  In  spite  of  the 
n.-e  of  lurge  quantities  of  this  disinfectant,  the  meat  -poils 
almost  as  rapidly  as  in  pure  water.  Permanganate  of  potash 
may,  therefore,  be  n-ed  with  profit  for  washing  out  wounds,  but 
for  disinfecting  filth  it  is  totally  un-uitahle. 

'/•'/<•/ •/////<  '///'/  ( 'lilai-'nl'  i >f  I/nif  .--  As  an  absorbentof  moi.-r-  Quicklime 
lire  and  putrid  thuds,  quicklime  is  good.  Fresh  -tone  lime 
should  be  broken  into  small  piece-  the  -mailer  the  better — 
and  sprinkled  on  the  places  to  be  dried.  Sick  rooms,  stables, 
outhoii-e-.  ^V«-.,  may  be  greatly  purified  by  whitewashing  them 
with  lime,  but  little  or  no  benefit  is  derived  from  kalsomining. 
The  five  use  of  lime  may  lie  recommended,  but  the  admixture 
of  whiting,  chalk,  glue  or  any  other  of  the  substances  usually 
employed  to  improve  the  whiteness  or  insure  the  adhe-ion  of 
lime,  will  do  much  to  neutrali/.e  the  benefits  of  lime  wash. 
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chloride      The  value  of  chloride  of  lime  is  doubtful.     It  gives  off  chlo- 
me'  rine,  which   is  supposed  to  form  stable  compounds  with  the 
products  of  decomposition  in  bodies  containing  nitrogen,  but  it  is 
chlorine  gas.  doubtful  if  the  resulting  compounds  are  at  all  stable.     Further- 
more, dry  chlorine  gas  has  no  effect  upon  the  lower  organisms, 
and  it  is  totally  useless  to  fumigate  clothing  with  chlorine.     Its 
disinfecting  action  upon  liquids,  excretia,  and  the  like,  is  insuffi- 
cient, and  very  rapidly  exhausted. 

charcoal.  Charcoal. — As  an  absorbent  of  foul  gases  and  a  general  puri- 
fying agent,  charcoal  is  invaluable.  It  should  be  fresh  and  dry 
to  give  the  best  results.  Voelcker  says  of  charcoal :  "  It  pos- 
sesses the  power  not  only  of  absorbing  certain  foul  smelling 
gases — sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia — but  also  of  de- 
stroying the  gases  thus  absorbed ;  for  otherwise  its  purifying 
action  would  soon  be  greatly  impaired.  It  is  very  porous,  and 
its  pores  are  filled  with  condensed  oxygen  to  the  extent  of  eight 

oxygen,  times  its  bulk.  We  have,  therefore,  in  charcoal,  oxygen  gas  in 
a  condensed  form  and  more  active  condition  than  in  the 
air  we  breathe ;  hence  it  is  that  organic  matter  in  contact  with 

pores  of  charcoal  is  so  rapidly  destroyed."  Liebig  says  that  "  a  cubic 
inch  of  beechwood  charcoal  contains  pores  equal  in  area  to  100 
feet."  The  oxygen  contained  in  these  pores  attacks  and  burns 
up  whatever  is  absorbed  into  them,  and  as  the  powers  of  char- 
coal are  self-renewing,  it  will  retain  its  properties  for  a  very 
long  time.  It  should  be  used  whenever  there  are  noxious  ex- 
halations to  be  absorbed  and  destroyed. 

This  by  no  means  concludes  the  list  of  disinfectants  in  use, 
but  from  those  recommended  the  reader  can  select  one  or 
more  which  will  be  of  service  as  an  aid  in  sanitary  work.  This 
book  is  intended  chiefly  for  practical  people  who  are  not  likely 
to  venture  any  difficult  experiments,  and  who  would,  as  the 
rule,  have  difficulty  in  procuring  other  disinfecting  agents  than 
those  above  noted.  During  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  dis- 
infecting fluids  have  been  introduced  into  use,  and  are  usually 
sold  by  dispensing  druggists.  They  are  somewhat  costly,  con- 
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fcidering  the  value  of  the  materials  employed  in  making  them  ; 
but,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they  are  convenient  for  use 
on  a  small  scale,  and  will  accomplish  all  that  any  disinfectant  is 
capable  of  if  used  as  directed. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  Dr. Ba««r  OB 

disinfectants. 

and  Local  Government  Board  (New  Series  £*o.  VI)  for  1875, 
is  given  an  elaborate  report  by  Dr.  Baxter  on  the  experimental 
study  of  disinfectants,  which  is  probably  the  most  valuable  of 
recent  contributions  to  the  literature  of  this  subject.  I  have 
only  space  for  his  conclusions,  which  are  as  follows  : 

I.  Evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  carbolic  acid,  sul-  True  disin- 

fectant*, 
phur  dioxide,  potassic  permanganate  and  chlorine,  are  all  of 

tin-in  end"\\ -I'll  with  true  disinfectant  properties,  though  in  very 
various  degrees. 

II.  It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  antiseptic  is  not  syn-  Antiseptics. 
oimmous  with  disinfectant  power;  though  as  regards  the  four 
agents  enumerated  above,  the  one  is,  in  a  certain  limited  sense, 
commensurate  with  the  other. 

III.  The  effectual  disinfectant  operation  of  chlorine  and  po-  chlorine  and 
tassic  permanganate  appears  to  depend  far  more  on  the  nature  afcaofprtaan. 
of  the  medium  through  which  the  particles  of  infective  matter 

arc  distributed  than  on  the  specific  character  of  the  particles 
themselves. 

IV.  When  either  of  these  agents  is  used  to  disinfect  a  viru- Their  action, 
lent  liquid  containing  much  organic  matter,  or  any  compounds 
capable  of  uniting  with  chlorine,  or  of  decomposing  the  per- 
manganate, there  is  no  security  for  the  effectual  fulfillment  of 
disinfection  short  of  the  presence  of  pure  chlorine  or  unde- 

< posed  permanganate  in  the  liquid  after  all  chemical  action 

has  had  time  to  subside. 

V.  A   virulent  liquid  cannot  be  regarded   as  certainly  and  sulphurous 
completely  disinfected  by  sulphur  dioxide  unless  it  has  been 
rendered  permanently  and  strongly  acid.     The  greater  solubil- 

itv  of  this  agent  renders  it  preferable,  <vrA  /•/*  ]><ir'il)W,  to  chlo- 
rine and  carbolic  acid  for  the  disinfection  of  liquid  media. 
•Jl 
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carbolic  acid.  VI.  No  virulent  liquid  can  be  considered  disinfected  by  car- 
bolic acid  unless  it  contain  at  least  two  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
the  pure  acid. 

"VII.  When  disinfectants  are  mixed  with  a  liquid  it  is  im- 
portant to  be  sure  that  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
it ;  that  no  solid  matters  capable  of  shielding  contagion  from 
immediate  contact  with  its  destroyer,  be  overlooked. 

Disinfecting  VIII.  Aerial  disinfection,  as  commonly  practiced  in  the  sick 
'  room,  is  either  useless  or  positively  objectionable,  owing  to  the 
false  sense  of  security  it  is  calculated  to  produce.  To  make  the 
air  of  a  room  smell  strongly  of  carbolic  acid  by  scattering  car- 
bolic powder  about  the  floor,  or  of  chlorine  by  placing  a  tray  of 
chloride  of  lime  in  a  corner,  is,  so  far  as  the  destruction  of  spe- 
cific contagion  is  concerned,  an  utterly  futile  proceeding. 

vims  in  air.  IX.  When  aerial  disinfection  is  resorted  to,  the  probability 
that  the  virulent  particles  are  shielded  by  an  envelope  of  dried 
albuminous  matter,  should  always  be  held  before  the  mind. 
Chlorine  and  sulphur  dioxide  are  both  of  them  suitable  agents 
for  the  purpose;  the  latter  seems  decidedly  the  more  effec- 
tual of  the  two.  The  use  of  carbolic  vapor  should  be  aban- 
doned, owing  to  the  relative  feebleness  and  uncertainty  of  its 
action.  Whether  chlorine  or  sulphur  dioxide  be  chosen,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  space  to  be  disinfected  should  be  kept  satu- 
rated with  the  gas  for  a  certain  time,  not  less  than  an  hour ;  and 
this  in  the  absence  of  such  gaseous  compounds  as  might  com- 
bine with  or  decompose  the  disinfectant,  and  so  far  impair  it" 
energy. 

Disinfection      X.  When  the  thorough  disinfection  of  a  mass  of  solid  01 

of  foul  matter  ,.        ...  .  .  .  .  , 

in  masses,  liquid  matter  through  which  a  contagmm  is  disseminated  IP 
impracticable,  we  should  guard  against  giving  a  false  security 
by  the  inadequate  employment  of  artificial  means.  It  is  proba 
ble  that  all  contagia  disappear  sooner  or  later  under  the  influ- 
ence of  air  and  moisture,  and  that  the  absence  of  these  influence? 
may  act  as  a  preservative.  When,  therefore,  we  cannot  advan- 
tageously or  effectually  supersede  the  natural  process  of  decay. 
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we  inii-t  he  >ure  that  \ve   do  not  hamper  it   l»y  the  injudicious 
:  aiiti-rptics. 

Xi.  Drv  heat,  when  it  can  he  applied,  is  probably  the  most  Heat 
efficient  of  all  disinfectants.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we  must 
be  sure  that  tin-  dcsiivd  temperature  is  actually  reached  by  every 
particle  of  matter  included  in  the  heated  space;  secondly, 
length  of  exposure  and  decree  of  heat  should  he  regarded  as 
mutually  compensatory  factors  within  certain  limits. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Baxter  says:     ''The  above  statements  are  D,..  Baxter's 
not  so  diMOtmging  us  they  may  appear  at  the  first  glance  to  concllwlons' 
our  reliance  upon  artificial  disinfection.     If  we  believe  that  all 
eontaijia    are   generated,  like    those    of   small  pox  and  scarlet 
r,  in  the  infected  organism,  and  there  only,  the  outlook  is 
a  hopeful  one.      We  might  even  anticipate  an  approach  to  the 
perfect  fulfillment  of  the  work  of  disinfection   by  submitting 
all  matters,  immediately  after  their  removal  from  the  affected 
person  and  before  any  dilution  or  admixture,  to  the  full  influ- 
ence of  one  or  other  among  the  destructive  agencies  at  our 
command.     <  >n  the  other  hand,  if  the  contagium  of  any  disease  Generation  of 
is   capable   of    lieing   generated    Je   novo,   outside   the    body00 
ipytliogenic   origin   of  enteric  fever,  typhus  created   by  over- 
crowding) such    contagium   can    hardly   be  eradicated   by  any 
method  of  artificial  disinfection.     For  coses  of  the  latter  kind 
the  opening  words  of  the  memorandum  previously  referred  to 
furnish  the  only  solution:  'It  is  to  cleanliness,  ventilation  and  condition* 
drainage   and    the   use   of  perfectly  pure   drinking  water,  that  " 
populations   ought    to  look   mainly  for  safety  against  nuisance 
and  infection.      Artificial    disinfectants  cannot  properlv  >upply 
the  place  of  these  e»entials,  for.  except  in  a  small  and  peculiar 
class   of  cases,  they  are    of  temporary  and  imperfect  useful- 


A   committee    appointed   from   the    St.    Petersburg  Medical 

ietny  by  the    llu—ian    government   to  investigate  the  sameS£ctu». 
subject   ianti>epties  and  di>infectants),  arrived  at  the  following 
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1.  Carbolic  acid  is  the  most  efficient  means  against  the 
development  of  armnoniacal  gas,  putrescence  and  development 
of  lower  organisms  in  organic  matter  under  decomposition,  and 
is,  therefore,  the  best  antiseptic.  2.  Yitriol,  salts  of  zinc  and 
charcoal  are  the  best  means  for  deodorizing  matter  under  putre- 
faction. 3.  The  powders  of  Prof.  Kittary,  besides  the  proper- 
ties they  share  in  common  with  other  carbolic  disinfectants, 
deserve  attention  because  of  the  isolated  state  of  phenol  in  them 
and  their  contents  of  quicklime,  which  absorbs  moisture — the 
principal  condition  of  each  kind  of  putrefaction — as  also  some 
part  of  the  gases.  6.  Chloride  of  lime  and  permanganate  of 
potash  quickly  destroy  the  lower  organisms  in  putrid  liquids. 
7.  The  disinfectants  certainly  retard  the  putrid  processes  in 
organic  bodies,  but  their  influence  is  only  temporary.  As  a 
means  of  purifying  air  in  dwellings  their  influence  is  very 
small,  if  not  totally  nil,  because  of  the  very  small  degree  of 
concentration  of  their  ingredients  that  can  be  used  without 
injuring  the  health  of  inhabitants.  8.  For  uninhabited  build- 
ings the  best  disinfectants  are  nitrous  acid  and  chlorine. 

Difference  of      It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  some  points  of  difference 
opinion  re-  between  Dr.  Baxter's  conclusions  and  those  reached  by  the  St. 

SPurfectantsl  Petersburg  committee.  In  the  words  of  the  proverbial  conun- 
drum, "  "When  doctors  differ  who  shall  decide  ? "  The  whole 
literature  of  the  subject  is  as  full  of  contradictions  and  differ- 
ences as  the  conversation  of  a  tree  full  of  katydids  on  a  summer 
night. 

N. Y. Board      In  a  "Memorandum  on  Disinfection,"  issued  by  the  New 
'  York  Board  of  Health  in  1868,  the  following  recommendations 
are  made : 

Disinfection      "  To  disinf ect  privies,  water-closets,  close  stools,  bed-pans,  &c., 

of  excrement 

use  solution  of  copperas  and  carbolic  acid. 
Damp  places.       "  To  disinf  ect  cellars,  vaults,  stables  or  any  damp,  offensive 

places,  use  quicklime,  charcoal,  copperas  or  carbolic  acid. 
Living  and      « For  sick  rooms,  bedrooms   and  closets,  cleanliness,  good 

sleeping 

rooms,  ventilation,  quicklime  and  charcoal. 
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"  To  disinfect  a  privy,  use  copperas  and  carbolic  acid  solutions, 
.nixed  as  above  described,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  pints  to 
every  cubic  foot  of  tilth  treated." 

These  directions,  though  probably  not  in  accordance  with 
the  best  practice  of  sanitary  experts  at  this  time,  are  simple, 
practical  ami  easily  followed,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  given 
them  in  condensed  form. 

In  the  use  of  disinfectants  we  should  remember  that  they 
an- at  best  a  very  uncertain  dependence.     In   operation  I  canstayofpro 
only  compare   them   to  the  legal  document  known  as  a  u  stay  ** 
of  proceedings,"  which  does  not  set  aside  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  but  merely  arrests  for  a  time  the  execution  of  its  decree 
to  afford  time  for  fuller  inquiry  or  for  appeal  to  a  higher  court. 
Like  the  '•  stay  of  proceedings,"  the  disinfectant  is  operative 
for  a  time  only.     We  arrest  decomposition  and  stop  a  nuisance 
for  a  time  by  this  means,  but  if  we  do  nothing  more,  the  dan- 
gerous processes  we  seek  to  avert  will  go  on  as  before.     In  the  sanitary 
meantime  we  must  attack  the  evil  by  more  vigorous  and  per-  Dr^miM* 
m.inent   means.     The  decomposing  matter  must  be  removed 
to  some  place  where  decomposition  can  go  on  safely ;  the  foul 
drain  or  cesspool  must  be  cleaned  out  and  ventilated  ;  the  hor- 
rible  privy  vault    must   be   emptied,   purified  and   tilled   with 
clean,    dry    earth,    and    the    privy    transformed  into  an  earth 
closet ;  the  offensive  water-closet  must  be  put  in  order  or  abol- 
ished—in a  wurd,  we  must   remove   tilth,  abolish  dirt  and  cor- 
rect all  conditions  of  known  or  suspected  unhealthfulness.     Dis- 
infectants will  not  do  this.    Dr.  John  Simon,  ( 'hief  Medical  Ofti-  Dr.simon. 
cer  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of 
Great  Britain,  in  his  able  memoir  on  "  Filth  Diseases  and  their 
1'ivvrntioii,"1  says  with  much  of  grace  as  well  as  force  :     "'  To  Limitation  oi 
chemically  disinfect  (in  the  true  sense  of  that  word)  the  tilth 
of  any  neglected  district,  to  follow  the  body  and  branchings  of 
the  tilth  with  really  effective  chemical  treatment,  to  thoroughly 
destroy  or  counteract  it  in  muck  heaps,  and  cesspools,  and  ash 
pits,  and  .-ewers,  and  drains,  and  where   soakirg  into  wells  and 
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where  exhaling  into  houses,  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  proposed 
as  physically  possible,  and  the  utmost  which  disinfection  can 
do  in  this  sense  is  apparently  not  likely  to  be  more  than  in  a 
certain  class  of  cases  to  contribute  something  collateral  and 
supplementary  to  efforts  which  mainly  must  be  of  the  other 
sort.  This  opinion  as  to  the  very  limited  degree  in  which 
chemistry  can  prevail  against  arrears  of  uncleanliness  does  not 
at  all  discredit  the  appeals  which  are  constantly  and  very  prop- 
erly made  to  chemistry  for  help  in  a  quite  different  sphere  of 
operation — with  regard,  namely,  to  the  management  of  indi- 
vidual cases  of  infectious  disease,  and  to  the  immediate  disinfec- 
scientiflc  tion  of  everything  that  comes  from  them.  In  this  latter  use  of 
inxectants.  disinfectants  everything  turns  on  the  accuracy  and  completeness 
with  which  each  prescribed  performance  is  done  ;  but  such 
accuracy  and  completeness  are,  of  course,  only  to  be  insured 
when  operations  are  within  well-defined  and  narrow  limits,  and 
in  proportion  as  disinfection  pretends  to  work  on  indefinite 
quantities  or  in  indefinite  spaces  it  ceases  to  have  that  practical 
meaning.  Again  and  again  in  the  experience  of  this  depart- 
ment a  district  has  been  found  under  some  terrible  visitation  of 
enteric  (typhoid)  fever  from  filth  infection  operating  through 
house  drains  or  water  supply,  but  with  the  local  authority  inac- 
tive as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  only  bent  on  prac- 
ticing about  the  place,  under  the  name  of  disinfection,  some 
futile  ceremony  of  chemical  libations  or  powderings.  Conduct 
such  as  this,  referring  apparently  rather  to  some  mythical 
'  epidemic  influence '  than  to  the  known  causes  of  disease,  and 
savoring  rather  of  superstitious  observance  than  of  rational 
recourse  to  chemistry,  is  eminently  not  that  by  which  filth  dis- 
eases can  be  prevented,  and  contrasting  it,  therefore,  with 
means  by  which  that  result  can  be  secured,  I  would  here 
specially  note  a  warning  against  it." 

With  regard  to  the  sanitary  policing  of  premises  Dr.  Simon 
says  : 

sanitary  care      "  Wherever  human    beings   are   settled   for   residence   the 
nds!  cleanliness  which  is  indispensable  for  healthy  life  can  only  be 
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secured  by  strict  method.  Even  where  houses  stand  singly  and 
with  wide  space  around  them,  the  householder  cannot  safely 
m-irlect  that  sanitary  obligation  with  regard  to  the  refuse  of  his 
own  household — the  slop  waters,  cooking  waste,  various  house 
sun-pings,  the  human  faeces  and  urine,  the  excrements  of 
domestic  animals,  &c. ;  and  the  obligation  becomes  more  and 
more  important  in  proportion  as  dwellings  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  comparatively  small  areas." 

A  very  practical  country  physician  was  once  asked  by  a 
neighbor  who  was  not  over  particular  as  to  the  condition  of  his 
premises,  what  would  be  the  best  disinfectant  to  get  for  use 
before  hot  weather  came  on. 

"I  will  give  vou  a  prescription  if  YOU  will  get  it  tilled  and  A  practical 

prescription 

use  it,    said  the  doctor. 

This  was  agreed  to  and  the  doctor  wrote  as  follows  : 

fc.    Rake 1 

Shovel 1 

Wheelbarrow 1 

s "/.     Use  vigorously  every  24  hours  until  relieved. 
The  hint  was  taken  and  the  premises  were  cleaned  up.     Sun- 
shine did  the  rest. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE   PLUMBER   AND   His   WORK. 

Popular  There  is  probably  more  gratuitous  abuse  of  one  kind  or 
plumbers,  another  lavished  upon  plumbers  than  upon  all  the  other  me- 
chanics directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  building 
trades.  The  person  who  buys  or  leases  a  cheap  house  is  not 
commonly  surprised  to  find  it  badly  built  in  every  part.  If  the 
floors  warp  and  shrink  away  from  the  surbases  ;  if  the  doors 
spring,  the  windows  stick  and  the  moldings  drop  off,  we  shrug 
our  shoulders  and  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that,  if 
people  will  build  cheap  houses  they  must  expect  that  cheap  ma- 
terials and  cheap  workmanship  will  be  put  into  them.  We 
never  think  of  assuming  that  the  carpenters  did  not  know  their 
trades,  or  would  not  have  done  good  work  if  they  had  been 
paid  for  it  ;  and  when  repairs  are  needed  we  send  for  some- 


unfair  ijodv  who  can  make  them.     AVhen,  however,  we  find  a  house 

criticisms. 

badly  piped,  we  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  plumber 
who  did  the  work  was  an  ignorant  fool.  As  repairs  become 
necessary,  our  spite  against  the  individual  plumber  who  piped 
the  house  by  contract  extends  to  the  whole  trade.  We  send 
for  them  under  protest,  growl  at  their  bills,  denounce  them  as 
frauds  and  swindlers,  and  wish  we  could  make  our  home  on 
some  barren  isle  in  mid-ocean  and  forever  escape  their  misera- 
ble swindles  and  exactions.  When  the  plumber  whom  we  call 
in  to  mend  the  pipe  in  some  inaccessible  place  has  to  tear  up 
our  floor  or  break  down  our  walls,  we  never  think  of  blaming 
Blame  where  the  architect  or  the  builder.  The  unfortunate  plumber  takes  it 

It  does  not  ,.,,,.  ,          ,         , 

belong,  all,  and  if  he  is  not  rendered  unhappy  by  the  consciousness  that 
he  is  not  loved  by  the  public,  it  is  probably  because  he  is  quite 
indifferent  to  what  people  think  of  him  so  long  as  they  pay 
him  his  bills.  They  will  come  after  him  fast  enough  when  his 
services  are  needed. 
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Popular  writer*  who  arc  constantly  seeking  targets  for  their 
wit — which  coii>i>t>  very  largely  in  exaggerating  the  vexations  literature, 
and  annoyances  of  daily  experienced  :md  magnifying  the  com- 
monplace— have  done  not  a  little  during  tin;  pa.-t  few  years  to 
make  the  public  regard  plumbers  as  the  natural  enemies  of  all 
mankind.  An  example  of  this  kind  of  literature,  which  has  the 

;>tional  merit  of  being  witty  and  not  ill  natured,  occurs  in 
the  very  popular  hook  entitled,  "  My  Summer  in  a  (iarden." 
from  which  I  quote  as  follows: 

u  And,  speaking  of  a  philosophical  temper,  there  is  no  class  caricaturing 
of  men  whose  society  is  morn  to  he  desired  for  this  quality 
than  that  of  plumbers.  They  are  the  most  agreeable  men  I 
know,  and  the  boys  in  the  business  begin  to  he.  agreeable  very 
early.  I  suspect  that  the  secret  of  it  is  that  they  are  agreeable 
by  the  hour.  In  the  dryest  days  my  fountain  became  dis- 
abled ;  the  pipe  was  stopped  up.  A  couple  of  plumbers  with 
the  implements  of  their  craft  came  out  to  view  the  situation. 
Then-  was  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  about  where  the 
^opp.iire  was  1  found  the  plumbers  perfectly  willing  to  sit 
down  and  talk  about  it — talk  by  the  hour.  Some  of  their 
queries  and  remark>  fl  -edingly  ingenious  and  their  gen- 

eral observations  on  other  subjeets  were  excellent  in  their  way, 
and  could  hardly  have  been  better  if  they  had  been  made  bv 
the  job.  The  work  dragged  a  little,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  by  the 
hour.  The  plumbers  had  occasion  to  make  me  several  visits. 

rimes  they  would  find,  upon  arrival,  that  they  had  forgot- 
ten some  indispensable  tool,  and  one  would  go  back  to  the  shop 
a  milt:  and  a  half  after  it,  and  his  comrade  would  await  his 
return  wi'h  mo-t  exemplary  patience  and  -it  down  and  talk- 
always  by  the  hour.  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  is  a  habit  to  have 

•hing  wanted  at  the  shop.  They  .-eemed  to  be  very  good 
workmen,  and  always  willing  to  stop  and  talk  about  the  job  or 
anything  else  wliL-n  I  went  near  them.  Nor  had  they  any  of 
that  impetuous  hurry  which  is  said  to  IKJ  the  bane  of  our 
American  civilization.  To  their  credit  be  it  said  that  1  never 
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observed  any  of  it  in  them.  I  think  they  have  very  nearly 
solved  the  problem  of  life.  It  is  to  work  for  other  people, 
never  for  yourself,  and  get  your  pay  by  the  hour.  You  then 
have  no  anxiety  and  little  work.  If  you  do  things  by  the  job 
you  are  perpetually  driven  ;  the  hours  are  scourges.  If  you 
work  by  the  hour  you  gently  sail  on  the  stream  of  time,  which 
is  always  bearing  you  on  to  the  haven  of  pay  whether  you 
make  any  eifort  or  not.  Working  by  the  hour  tends  to  make 
one  moral.  A  plumber,  working  by  the  job,  trying  to  unscrew 
a  rusty,  refractory  nut,  in  a  cramped  position,  where  the  tongs 
continually  slipped  off,  would  swear  ;  but  I  never  heard  one  of 
them  swear,  or  exhibit  the  least  impatience,  at  such  a  vexation 
working  by  the  hour.  How  sweet  the  flight  of  time  seems  to 
his  calm  mind." 

Reasons  tor      Now  in  a  book  addressed  chiefly  to  plumbers  it  would  no 
a^uJfaTtion!  doubt  be  the  proper  thing  to  say  that  the  popular  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  them,  their  bills  and  their  work  rests  upon 
nothing  more  substantial  than  an  unfounded  and  wholly  un- 
reasonable prejudice  unworthy  of  an    intelligent   community, 
Practical-  tfec.     Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.     It  is  unfortunately  true 
8'  that  a  very  large   proportion   of   those   who   call   themselves 
"practical  plumbers,"  and  who  set  up  in  business  for  them- 
selves, do  not  know  their  trade  and  are  not  as  honest  as  could 
be  desired  in  its  practice.     In  my  intercourse  with  the  trade  I 
have  met  many  plumbers  of  large  intelligence  and  much  expe- 
rience who  exemplified  in  all  their  business  relations  a  delicate 
sense  of    honor  and  an  obligation  not  always  found  in  bank 
Good  men  parlors  nor  in  the  counting  rooms  of  great  merchants.     Men  of 
e'  this  kind  are  not  so  scarce  in  the  trade  that  we  need  have 
second  and  trouble  in  finding  them.     I  have  also  met  a  great  many  plumb- 
mechanics,  ers  of  average  skill  and  intelligence — honest,  as  the  world  goes, 
but  without  any  very  keen  sense  of  the  obligation  which  rests 
upon  all  men  to  take  nothing  for  which  they  do  not  render  a 
fair  equivalent.     I  have  also  come  in  contact  with  a  great  many 
clumsy  ignoramuses  whose  knowledge  of  the  trade  in  which 
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they  called  themselves  "  practical"  is  limited  to  the  wiping  of 
misshapen  joints  and  what  ideas  they  managed  to  "  pick  up  " 
while  carrying  a  bag  of  tools  for  a  few  months,  and  who  would 
not  hesitate  to  charge  all  they  could  get  for  materials  and  ser- 
vices, wholly  irrespective  of  their  value.  It  is  the  botching,  Botching, 
the  "  sogering  "  and  overcharging  of  such  plumbers  as  belong  ot 
to  the  latter  class  that  have  created  in  the  public  mind  a  preju- 
dice against  the  whole  trade.  The  reader,  if  he  be  a  plumber, 
can  classify  himself  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  he  does  not 
represent  the  class  of  which  I  have  last  spoken.  Men  of  this 
stripe  never  read. 

From  a  long  and  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  Qualification* 
connected  with  the  trade  in  its  various  branches,  I  have  learned  « pl^cai  "0' 
to  regard  the  work  of  the  "  practical  plumber  "   as  demanding  ^j^11 
high  and  peculiar  qualifications.      In  some  respects  it  is  the  The  trade  ea» 
easiest  of  all  trades  to  learn,  and  a  man  with  average  mechan- 
ical ability  could,  with  application,  make  himself  a  good  work- 
man in  very  much  less  time  than  would  be  required  to  learn  a 
majority  of  mechanical  trades.     This  is  an  advantage  to  the  ap- 
prentice, in  so  far  as  it  enables  him  to  become  a  good  workman 
in   a  comparatively  short  time  ;  but  there  is  constant  danger 
that  the  ease  with  which  the  practice  of  the  plumbing  shop  may 
be  learned  will  encourage  laziness  on  the  part  of  the  appren- 
tice and  a  disregard  of  the  obligation  which  rests  upon  every 
mechanic  to  master  the  theory  as  well  as  the  manipulations  of 
the  trade  he  essays  to  learn.     The  work  of  the  plumber  looks  plumbers 

^         .  ,      .  ...  apprentices 

so  simple  to  the  apprentice,  and  is  so  simple  in  many 
respects,  that  before  he  has  carried  the  tools  for  six  weeks 
he  imagines  he  knows  it  all,  and  unless  he  be  a  young 
man  of  exceptional  good  sense  he  gets  through  the  bal- 
ance of  his  apprenticeship  as  easily  as  possible,  encouraged  by 
the  proud  consciousness  that  he  could  wipe  a  joint  as  well  as 
the  boss  if  he  only  had  the  opportunity,  and  that  on  his  twenty- 
first  birthday  he  will  set  up  as  a  "practical  plumber"  with  as 
good  a  right  to  the  title  as  nine-tenths  of  those  who  assume  it. 
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This  feeling  of  self-sufficiency,  which  is  quite  natural  under  the 
circumstances,  commonly  leads  the  apprentice  to  look  with  pro- 
found contempt  upon  study  or  solid  reading.  A  majority  of 
the  workmen  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  know  very  little 
more  of  the  theory  of  the  business  than  he  can  "  pick  up  "  with- 
out much  effort,  and  he  is  rarely  called  upon  to  perform  any 
work  during  his  apprenticeship  which  requires  a  knowledge 
greater  than  he  possesses,  or  encourages  him  to  study  causes  and 
investigate  principles.  Thus  the  golden  opportunities  of  youth 
slip  by  unheeded ;  at  the  proper  time  he  is  graduated  a  full 
unskillful  fledged  journeyman,  and  after  that  he  has,  as  the  rule,  little  of 

Journeymen. 

either  time  or  inclination  for  study.  As  a  consequence  we 
have  a  very  large  proportion  of  practical  plumbers  who  are  only 
practical,  knowing  simply  the  characteristic  manipulations  of 
their  handicraft,  but  who  are  practically  ignorant  of  its  princi- 
ples, except  perhaps  such  as  have  been  learned  by  experience 
and  are  imparted  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  shop.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  plumbers  enter 
learning  upon  the  practice  of  their  trade  unprepared.  Such  a  statement 

the  trade. 

would  be  unfair  and  untrue.  The  thoroughness  with  which  an 
apprentice  learns  his  trade  depends  largely  upon  his  own  intel- 
ligence, character  and  habits,  and  upon  the  character  of  his  em- 
ployer. Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  brought  up  in 
well-ordered  shops,  under  the  direction  of  men  who  know  their 
business  and  believe  it  to  be  their  duty  to  teach  it  in  all  its 
"Picking  up"  branches  to  their  apprentices,  have  themselves  to  blame  if  they 

the  trade. 

do  not  become  skillful  and  thorough  workmen.  But  all  boys 
are  not  thus  fortunate,  and  when  left  to  "  pick  up  "  their  trades, 
they  are  apt  to  pick  up  only  so  much  as  they  can  carry  without 
straining  their  mental  capacity. 

Qualifications  I  have  said  that  in  my  judgment  the  practical  plumber  re- 
quires high  and  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  work  he  has  to 
Good  sense  perform.  Primarily  he  must  be  a  man  of  sound  good  sense 

information.  and  possessed  of  a  wide  range  of  general  information.  He 
needs  these  qualifications  for  the  reason  that  he  must  be  to  some 
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extent  a  jack-of -all-trades.  In  jobbing  there  is  no  telling  what 
kind  of  work  lie  may  Ite  called  upon  to  perform,  and  hi.-  .-uccess 
in  jobbing  depend*  largely  upon  being  able  to  do  the  right 
tiling  first  and  do  it  in  the  easiest  way.  His  general  in  forma- 
tion must  be  comprehend ve,  including  a  knowledge  of  practical 
hydraulics,  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  of  the  principle!  of  chem- 
istry, and  of  half  a  do/en  trades  connected  with  or  relating  to 
house  building.  He  must  at  times  do  and  undo  the  work  of 
the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  gas-fitter,  the  plasterer,  the 
painter  and  the  carpet  layer.  It  is  not  always  possible  for 
these  to  follow  him  and  repair  the  mischief  he  is  compelled  to 
do,  and  he  should  know  how  to  repair  it  when  nece.— ary.  as 
well  as  know  how  to  avoid  making  unnecessary  work  for  other-. 
I  have  more  tlian  once  had  plumbers  do  a  vast  amount  of  un- 
necessary damage  to  walls,  woodwork  and  carpets  in  my  own 
house,  and  I  can  sympathixe  with  those  who  find  cause  for  com- 
plaint in  the  way  which  a  great  many  of  them  apply  their  talent 
for  pulling  things  to  pieces.  The  skillful  plumber  needs  to  be  o«nenu 
a  "handy  man"  with  tools  of  all  kind.-,  and  this  dexterity  he 
can  easily  acquire  if  he  have  the  sound  good  sense  and  general 
intelligence  which  I  have  placed  tirst  among  his  essential  quali- 
fications. 

1  le  must  be  a  man  of  quick  perceptions  and  prompt  in  action, 
always  ready  for  an  emergency.  He  is  often  called  upon  to 
render  >ervice-  which  are  valuable  to  those  who  employ  him  in 
proportion  to  the  promptness  and  intelligence  with  which  they 
are  performed.  Unnecessary  delays  in  responding  to  calls,  tar- 
dines-  in  getting  to  work  where  in.-tant  action  is  demanded, 
and  "  fooling  around  "  on  any  pretext  when  his  work  is  done, 
will  destroy  any  man's  bu.-iness  reputation  and  leave  him  de- 
pendent upon  chance  custom. 

He  must  not  be  afraid  of  himself  or  his  work.  Much  of  it 
is  dirty  and  disagreeable  :  but  it  is  useful  and  honorable,  and 
should  never  be  slighted  out  of  consideration  for  his  nose  or 
his  fingers.  He  need  not  fear  that  his  dignity  will  sufferer 
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his  character  as  a  gentleman  be  called  in  question  because  he 
goes  at  his  work  like  a  man  and  does  it  as  well  as  he  knows 
how,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Thoroughness  He  must  be  thorough.  Few  of  those  who  employ  him  know 
whether  his  work  is  well  done  or  not.  He  can  cover  up  the 
worst  kind  of  botching  if  he  wants  to,  and  ge'nerally  get  the 
same  price  for  it  that  would  be  charged  for  better  work  by  a 
better  man.  It  is  a  matter  between  himself  and  his  conscience. 
The  consequences  of  his  blundering  or  carelessness  may  be 
serious  and  far  reaching.  The  few  dollars  he  saves  on  a  poor 
job  may  cost  hundreds  in  damaged  walls  and  furniture,  or 
possibly  bring  sickness  and  death  to  happy  households.  He 
cannot  afford  to  assume  this  moral  responsibility  for  the  sake  of 
a  present  petty  gain  in  money. 

The  plumber  He  should  be — and  before  many  years  must  be — a  sanitarian. 
'  The  manner  in  which  houses  are  drained  is  of  vast,  and  as  yet 
unappreciated,  importance  as  affecting  the  public  health.  Much 
of  the  literature  of  this  new  and  beneficent  department  of  scien- 
tific investigation  has  a  direct,  practical  bearing  upon  the  work 
of  the  plumber.  He  must  lead  as  well  as  follow  the  progress 
of  reform  now  fairly  begun.  What  has  already  been  said  and 
written  has  awakened  no  little  popular  interest  in  the  subject 
of  better  and  safer  drainage  systems  than  are  now  commonly 
employed,  and  before  many  years  those  will  monopolize  the 
cream  of  the  business  who  are  abreast  with  the  progress  of  sani- 
tary reform,  and  who  are  untrammeled  by  ignorant  prejudices 
and  narrow  views.  The  plumber  of  the  near  future  will  be  a 
man  who  can  intelligently  begin  where  the  engineer  leaves  off, 
and  bring  any  system  of  drainage  which  the  former  may  carry 
out  in  part  to  its  complete,  perfect  and  scientific  consumma- 
tion. 

Honesty.  He  must  be  honest.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  he  should 
not  be  a  thief,  for  in  no  trade  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge 
is  the  standard  of  honesty,  as  regards  a  sense  of  the  difference 
between  meum  and  tuum,  higher  than  in  the  plumbing  trade. 
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The  plumber  enters  a  house  with  almost  a  carte  blanche  to  go 

where  he  will,  ami  I  am  happy  to  say  the  confidence  of  tin- 
public  is  rarely  abused  by  one  of  the  craft.  I>ut  honesty  im- 
plies  something  more  than  a  respect  for  the  property  rights  of 
others.  It  implies  honor  between  man  and  man,  and  this  can- 
not exist  where  t'alse  charges  are  made  or  exaggerated  items  set 
down  in  bills.  The  man  who  wastes  the  time  for  which  I  pay 
is  as  dishonest,  morally,  as  the  man  who  picks  my  pocket.  If  wastin^ 
he  charges  me  with  two  hours  time  when  the  work  done  could 
have  been  finished  in  one  hour,  he  does  not  deal  honestly  by 
nif,  and  cannot  claim  to  be  an  honest  man  though  he  respects 
the  sanctity  of  bureau  drawers  and  leaves  my  wardrobe  unmo- 
lested. This  is  plain  talk,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
give  offense  to  any  one.  No  one  will  deny  its  truth.  Not  long 
ago  some  students  in  the  School  of  Mines,  in  New  York,  were 
taking  photographs  for  the  use  of  one  of  the  faculty  in  a  room 
where  a  plumber  and  his.  assistant  were  at  work.  "Gentle- 
men," said  the  plumber,  "  suppose  you  take  a  picture  of  me 
reading  a  newspaper  with  one  eye  and  watching  the  door  with 
the  other  to  MM-  if  the  boss  is  coming,  while  the  'prentice  pot- 
ters around  making  believe  he  is  doing  something.''  Such  a 
picture  would  be  characteristic  it  must  be  confessed. 

With  regard  to  overcharges  on  materials  there  is  more  to  be 
said  in  extenuation.  If  a  man  charges  me  s:1,  for  what  cost  him  onm*t«ruu 
$1,  or  50  cents  for  what  cost  him  15,  he  may  justify  it  to  his 
conscience  without  much  trouble  by  claiming  that  the  buving, 
transporting  and  risk  in  handling  are  worth  the  difference  be- 
tween the  value  of  the  article  and  the  price  he  asks  for  it. 
Sometimes  they  are,  but  oftener  they  are  not.  I  will  not  dis- 
cuss the  question  here.  It  is  enough  to  repeat  the  old  proverb. 
'•  Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  Good  work  and  fair  charges  for 
labor  and  materials  are  the  prime,  and  indeed  the  oiiiv,  condi- 
tions of  sure,  permanent  and  legitimate  success  in  the  plumbing 
business 
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what  the  Now  while  the  ordinary  work  of  the  plumber  is  simple  and 
n^fto  easily  learned,  as  I  have  said,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  handle, 
°w'  cut  and  connect  pipes  does  not  make  a  man  a  master  of  the 
plumber's  trade.  There  are  a  great  many  good  workmen  who 
are  by  no  means  good  plumbers.  This  is  a  fact  which  the  in- 
telligent and  ambitious  apprentice  should  keep  in  mind,  and  not 
be  misled  by  self-conceit  and  the  pride  of  half-knowledge  into 
the  idea  that  his  little  experience  has  taught  him  all  there  is  to 
know.  The  great  evil  of  the  trade  is  that  a  man  can  practice 
it  without  learning  it.  If  it  were  not  so  the  possession  of  a 
solder  pot,  ladle,  cloth,  shave  hook,  hammer,  saw  and  a  few 
other  tools,  a  sign  and  a  little  practical  knowledge,  would  not 
constitute  so  many  men  "  practical  plumbers." 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  chapter  to  waste  space  paying 
compliments.  The  reader  has  probably  discovered  this  already. 
If  he  will  follow  me  to  the  end,  however,  he  will  see  that  I  con- 
sider the  ignorant,  incompetent  and  dishonest  plumber  the 
legitimate  product  of  a  system,  and  believe  that  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  system  he  will  disappear  from  the  ranks  of  the 
trade  and  turn  blacksmith's  helper,  horse-car  conductor  or 
something  else  better  fitted  to  his  abilities. 

Plumbing  I  will  now  speak  somewhat  generally  of  plumbing  work.  In 
building  a  house  there  are  many  things  which  can  be  sacrificed 
to  economy,  but  there  are  four  things  wrhich  cannot  be  too 
good.  These  are  the  foundations,  the  roof,  the  plumbing  work 

Essentials  an(j  the  apparatus  for  heating.     The  two  essentials  first  men- 

in  house 

building,  tioned  are  usually  secured  at  any  cost,  but  the  economy  comes 
in  in  the  plumbing  work  and  the  furnace.  The  extent  to  which 
this  curtailment  of  necessary  expenditure  is  carried  is  often  sur- 
prising. "When  people  set  out  to  build  houses  to  live  in  they 
usually  desire  that  they  shall  be  healthful,  comfortable,  and  as 
elegant  in  external  and  internal  appointments  as  their  means 
will  permit.  The  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  roofer  and  the 
painter  are  all  expected  to  do  good  work  and  charge  a  good 
price  for  it ;  but  the  plumber  is  required  to  make  his  bid  be 
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low  the  cost  of  even  second-class  work,  and  the  owner  canvasses  wiuuuex- 
the  market  for  the  smallest  and  cheapc.-t   furnace   he  can   tind 


which  can  he  driven  to  do  the  work  expected  of  it.     The  fact 

that  trood  drainage  and  pure  air  are  the   e.-.-eiitial   conditions  of 

health  and  comfort   is  >eldom    taken   into  account.     These  are 

matters  in   which  economy  can    he   carried   to  any  extent  and 

Mrs.  (irundv  will  not  know  it;  consequently  uselc.-s  ornamen-  Health  sacn. 

ti'tion  is  paid  for  while  health  and  comfort  are  left  to  take  care 

of  themselves.      We  would  naturally  suppo.-e  that  in  this  age  of 

the  world's  progress  a  majority  of  the  houses  built  to  live  in 

would  he  so  arranged  as  to  guard  against  all  conditions  known 

to  l>e  unhealthy  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  and  until  the  intelli- 

gent classes  of  the  community  realize  more  fully  than  they  now 

do  the  importance  of  having  good  drainage  at  any  cost,  we  shall 

continue  to  have  economy  practiced  just  when-  it  can  least  be 

afforded. 

As  the  nde,  new  work  in  this  country  is  done  by  contract,  contract 
The  community  are  willing,  under  favorable  conditions,  to  tru>t 
masons,  carpenters,  pla.-teivrs  and  painters  to  work  by  the  day 
when  good  work  is  to  be  done;  but  for  the  reason  already 
explained,  a  majority  of  house  builders  consider  it  advisable  to 
bind  the  plumber  under  a  contract.  Now  let  us  see  how  this 

in  works.     The  plumber  takes  the  architect's  plan  and  speci-  Howthecon 
tica'ii  nis  and  makes  a  calculation  thereon.      If  he  be  an  honest  works. 
plumber,  with  a  reputation  to  protect  and  work  enough  of  the 
kind  lie  prefers  to  make  him  indifferent  about  getting  contract 
jobs,  he  will  make  a  bid   at   a   price  which  will   enable  him  to 
carry  out  the  letter  and    >pirit    of    the  architect's  specifications 
and  leave  him  a  fair,  honot  profit.      If  he  does  this  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  he  will  not  get    the   contract.      If.  on  the  other 
hand,  he  be  a  plumber  with  no  reputation  to  lose  and   in  want 
of  bu-ine.—  .  to  whom  a  contract  is  impoitant,  he  will   make  his 
e.-tiinatc  upon  a  very  different  l»a>k      He  >tudies  the  archil' 
specification-  to  B66  where  and  how  and  to  what   extent    he   can 
take  advantage  of  any  errors  or  omissions  and  save   in  cost  of 
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:LOOSC  sped- materials.  Usually  there  is  plenty  of  cliance  for  this,  for  a 
'  majority  of  architects  draw  their  specifications  of  plumbing 
work  so  loosely  and  with  so  little  knowledge  of  the  practice  of 
the  trade,  as  to  leave  a  liberal  margin  for  "skinning"  on  the 
part  of  the  plumber  who  does  the  work.  If  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  lowest  bidder  will  get  the  contract,  his  sole  study 
is  to  see  how  cheaply  he  can  do  the  work,  and  the  result  of  this 
study  is  a  plan  for  doing  it  so  that,  even  at  the  low  price  he 
puts  upon  it,  he  can  make  a  profit.  The  price  will  probably  be 
below  what  every  intelligent  plumber  would  know  to  be  the 
net  cost  of  the  work  called  for  by  the  specifications. 

why  contract  We  will  suppose  the  contract  is  awarded  him  and  he  goes  to 
done.  work.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  Obviously  he  must  make  the  con- 
tract pay  if  he  can,  for  he  cannot  afford  to  lose  money  for  any 
one  else's  benefit.  There  is  but  one  course  open  to  him.  He 
must  resort  to  what  the  shipbuilders  call  "  scamping,"  and  his 
success  in  making  the  job  pay  depends  upon  his  ability  to  do 
this  successfully.  He  takes  advantage  of  every  error  or  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  architect ;  he  uses  the  cheapest  mate- 
rials he  can  get  and  puts  them  together  in  the  easiest  way,  and 
where  he  can  depart  from  the  letter  of  the  specifications  and 
escape  detection  he  will  do  it,  provided  loss  cannot  be  avoided 

An  instance  in  any  other  way.     I  know  of  instances  in  which,  in  place  of 
SC*ngP"  l«ad  pipes  carried  under  floors,  plumbers  have  used  f-inch  gas 
pipe,  and  the  fraud  could  not  be  detected  at  the  time  without 
taking  up  the  floor,  which  no  one  thought  of  doing.     As  all  the 
pipes  which  showed  were  lead,  the  natural  supposition  was  that 
all  which  did  not  show  were  lead  also.     I  know  of  another  case 
Houses  with-  still  more  remarkable.     The  contract  for  the  plumbing  work  in 
connections'  a  row  of  houses  built  on  speculation  was  awarded  to  an  irrespon- 
sible man,  who  bid  so  low  that  none  of  those  who  competed 
came  anywhere  near  him.     He  did  the  work,  an4  while  it  was 
not  well  done,  it  was  accepted  and  paid  for.     The  houses  were 
subsequently  sold  and  people  moved  into  them,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  they  were  "stunk  out" — to  use  a   forcible   but 
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s..nii'\vliat  inelegant  expression  familiar  to  plumber-.  An  in- 
spection revealed  the  startling  fact  that  in  n<>  ca.-e  had  any  con- 
nection been  made  with  the  sewer.  The  soil  pipe  was  carried 

down  to  the  cellar  and  far  enough  underground  to  conceal  tin- 
fact  that  it  ended  there.  The  drainage  of  the  h.»use>  had  been 
emptied  into  the  cellar,  and  when  the  >oil  cea-ed  to  ab-orb  it 
the  smell  ^ave  warning  of  the  nature  of  the  evil  to  l»e  reme(lie<l. 
Tin'  architect  had  taken  it  for  L ranted  that  -<>me  sort  of  a  con- 
nection would  lie  made  with  the  sewer,  lmt  it  was  not  called 
for  in  the  specifications  and  the  plumber  had  not  made  it. 

I  do  not  propose  to  tell  what  I  know  of  the  methods  by  which 
cheap  contract  work  is  usually  made  to  pay  the  plumber  a 
profit.  Those  iu  the  trade  who  have  practiced  these  device* 
know  ft  great  deal  more  about  them  than  I  do;  those  who  do 
not.  had  better  not  learn.  In  a  general  way  it  can  be  said  that 
the  difference  between  the  work  called  for  in  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  architects'  specifications  and  that  usually  done  by 
the  lowest  bidder  under  contract,  is  about  as  ^i-eat  as  that  which 
-  between  Lr'»ld  and  thinly  gilded  bra>s.  It  appears  in 
every  item  of  material  used,  in  every  detail  <>f  workmanship. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  in  this  to  afford  any  occasion  for  sur- 
We  have  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  any  man  will 
for  ."in  cents  furnish  materials  and  do  work  to  the  value  of  si. 
The  less  of  that  kind  of  business  a  man  has  the  better  off  he 
will  be.  Plumbers  work  for  profit;  they  are  entitled  to  it; 
they  should  have  it,  and,  under  all  but  exceptional  circum- 
stances, they  will  manage  to  -vt  it.  If  we  cut  down  their 
prices  they  will  cut  down  in  the  quality  of  materials  and  WOrk-tta. 
man.-hip.  They  must  do  this  or  irive  up  the  business.  The 
effect  <>f  this  is  to  demorali/e  the  trade,  to  encourage  di>honesty,  TI..- effect  up 
to  di-eoiirairc  the  introduction  and  employment  of  improved  °' 
methods  and  appliances  calculated  to  render  our  house-drainage 
sy>tem<  .-afer  and  le—  liable  to  </\\-c  ri>e  to  unhealthy  conditions, 
and  to  brinir  business  to  a  class  of  men  who  would  irct  it  under 
no  other  conceivable  circum.-tances.  There  are  a  great  man}' 
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plumbers  who  make  money  out  of  cheap  contracts  without  any 
compunctions  of  conscience — which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
under  the  circumstances ;  there  are  a  great  many  who  do  this 
under  protest  and  who  consider  the  contract  system  utterly  and 
unconditionally  bad  ;  there  are  some  who  will  estimate  on  work 
when  requested,  but  will  always  demand  a  fair  price  with  the 
intention  of  doing  good  work  if  the  contract  is  given  to  them  ; 
there  are  a  fortunate  few  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  business 
in  their  own  way,  and  who  will  not  take  a  contract  on  any 
A  plumber  terms.  I  know  a  man  of  this  class  who  is  almost  daily  called 

who  never 

-estimates."  upon  by  gentlemen  with  whom  he  has  conversations  something 
like  this : 

"  You  have  been  highly  recommended  to  me,  sir,  as  a  plumber 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  business,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  you  do  the  work  in  my  house.  If  you  will  stop  in  at  my 
architect's,  see  the  plans  and  give  me  an  estimate,  I  will  come 
in  to-morrow  and  make  a  contract  with  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  replies  our  friend  the  plumber,  "  but  I  don't 
think  I  care  about  the  job." 

u  I  want  you  to  do  it ;  I  propose  that  it  shall  be  well  done  ; 
I  intend  to  pay  for  it  when  it  is  done,  and  I  don't  propose  that 
any  second-class  man  shall  do  it." 

"  Well,  sir,"  answers  our  friend,  '"  if  you  want  me  to  do  the 
work  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  it  well  and  charge  you  only  what 
is  right  and  fair ;  but  I  will  not  give  you  any  estimate  nor  will 
I  sign  a  contract.  I  can't  tell,  nor  can  any  other  man,  what  the 
work  will  cost  until  it  is  done.  If  I  fix  a  price  I  shall  cheat 
you  or  cheat  myself,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  do  either." 

This  is  our  friend's  ultimatum.     No  persuasion  can  induce 

him  to  change  his  answer.     That  he  has  plenty  of  the  best  work, 

has  made  an  honorable  and  extended  reputation  and  stands  at 

the  head  of  the  trade  in  the  city  in  which  he  lives,  is  not  to  be 

The  policy  of  wondered  at.     If  all  first-class  plumbers  would  take  the  same 

good  work- 
men, stand,  refusing  to  be  tempted  to  bid   for  contracts  or  to  agree 

to  do  any  work  for  anybody  at  a  price  below  what  they  be- 
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licve  to  be  enough  to  cover  cost,  contingenciee  :in«l  profit,  thcv 
would  soon  nionopoli/.e  all  the  bu*ine>s  that  is  worth  si-eking. 
[noompetent  and  unprincipled  plumbers  thrive  upon  the 

taken  idea  which  lingers  in   the   public   mind,  that  the  Wfty  to taa 

get  good  work  done  cheaply  is  to  have  it  done  by  contract. '" 
The  experience  of  generations — centuries,  even — has  had  little 
effect  in  exposing  the  fallacy  of  this  notion.  When  none  hut 
>econd-cla—  men  will  hid  on  an  architect's  specifications,  the 
public  will  not  be  slow  in  reeogni/ing  the  difference  which 
ta  between  tirst  and  second  class  work. 

It  is  probable  that  one  reason  why  so   large  a   proportion  of  why  the  con- 
the  plumbing  work  in  this  country  is  done  by  contract  is  found  iTLumained 
in  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  people  have  an  exaggerated   idea 
of  the  prolits  of  the  plumbing  business,  as  well  as  the  low  cli- 
mate of  the   standard   of   honesty  in    the   trade  already  noted. 
With  regard  to  profits,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  .saving  that  they  SmaUproflUi 
are  usually  moderate  when  good  work  is  done.     "There  is  not 
one  plumber  in  a  do/en  who  can  afford  to  be  honot,"  said  one 
of  the  trade  to  me  not  long  ago.     Certainly  there  are  very  few, 
Comparatively,  who  succeed  in   making  anything  more  than  a 
living.     The  largest  percentages  of  protit  an-  usually  made  out 
of  people  who  imagine  that  they  have  made  close  contracts  and 
-•tting  their  work  done  cheaply.     A-  regards  honesty,  I  fail 
•  that  the  average  standard   in    the   plumbing   business  is 
above  or  below   that  of  other    trades.     Contract    work   of  all  contract 
kinds  is  proverbially  bad,  and  cheap  contract  work  always  \va- 
and  always  will  be  the  standard  of  comparison    for  everything 
inferior   in   Duality  and   tran.-ieiif    in    character.      "The   world 
seem  .ing  to  rack   and   ruin,"  >aid   a  wealthy  contractor 

>ote  when   that    famous   wit  was  in   his   prime.     ••  Whv  i- 
it?" 

"  I  cannot    imagine."   an>wercd    Foote   promptly,    "nnles>  it 
wa-  built  by  contract." 

The  now  historic  joke  only  cry>talli/cd  a  bit  of  univer.-al  ex- 
perience.     Plumbers  are  probably  as  hoiie-t  a>  other  mechanics 
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in  carrying  out  their  contracts,  and  no  doubt  they  give  as  large 
a  percentage  of  value  for  the  money  they  receive  as  do  masons 

competition  or  carpenters.     The  kind  of  competition  to  which  they  are  sub- 
in  the  trade.   .  . 

jected,  however,  from  those  in  their  own  trade   forces  them 
to  work  cheaply  and,  as  the  consequence,  to  do  cheap  work. 
Mistaken      It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  economy  practiced  by  housebuild- 

economy. 

ers  in  the  matter  of  plumbing  work  is  always  of  the  kind  which 
saves  at  the  spigot  and  wastes  at  the  bung.  I  am  informed  by 
experts  in  the  trade  who  are  authorities  on  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  it,  that  the  widest  margin  of  saving  on  poor  \vork  as 
NO  sanng  on  compared  with  good  rarely  exceeds  25  per  cent.  An  average 
ing  work,  city  house  can  be  piped  scientifically,  with  the  best  materials 
and  in  the  best  way,  for  about  $1200,  including  all  necessary 
fixtures.  It  is  possible  to  make  the  work  cost  more,  but  this 
amount  will  pay  for  as  much  first-class  plumbing  work  as  is 
needed  in  most  New  York  houses  of  the  better  class.  The 
house  could  not  be  plumbed  at  all,  provided  the  same  plan  were 
Repairs,  followed,  for  less  than  $900.  The  saving  of  $300  thus  secured 
is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  sum  upon  which  the  annual 
expenses  for  repairs  would  pay  interest;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  dangers  and  discomforts  to  which  bad  plumbing  work 
gives  rise,  it  is  too  paltry  and  insignificant  to  merit  a  mo- 
ment's consideration.  If  we  cannot  afford  to  have  the  plumb- 
ing work  in  our  houses  well  done,  we  had  better  have  less  of  it. 
When  we  aspire  to  the  luxuries  of  baths,  water-closets,  bed- 
room wash  basins  and  similar  refinements,  we  should  first  count 
the  cost  and  see  whether  wre  can  afford  them.  If  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  wre  had  bet- 
ter content  ourselves  with  wash  bowls  and  pitchers  in  our  bed- 
rooms and  one  w^ater-closet  somewhere  out  of  doors. 
Reforming  The  contract  system  is  an  evil  which  cannot  be  easily  or 

the  contract  ,,  „  .    . 

system,  promptly  reformed.  IS  o  doubt  arguments  could  be  found  m 
favor  of  it,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  abuses  of  the  sys- 
tem, rather  than  the  system  itself,  need  reforming.  The  proba- 
ble cost  of  a  job  of  plumbing,  plus  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
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profit.  C:IM  always  In-  ascertained  with  Approximate  accuracy. 
Now  it  may  .-afcly  be  as-unied  that  a  man  who  a^ree-  to  do  the 
w..rl<  for  If—  than  this  is  cither  mistaken  in  his  e-tim  ,ir,  -  .  ,r 
propo-r-  t<>  make  tin-  contract  pay  at  any  price.  In  cither  case 
it  i-  nor  de-irahle  that  he -hould  have  it.  If  mistaken  in  his 
e-timate  lit-  will,  a-  the  rule,  save  himself  t'rolii  lo-s  T  he  can. 
There  are  -OMIC  nu-n  who  would  carry  out  a  contract  in  letter 
and  spirit  if  it  ruined  them,  hut  such  men  are  exceptions 
in  any  trade,  and.  moreover,  they  <!•>  not  often  make  the  mis- 
take of  ai_riveiiii:  to  do  work  for  less  than  it  is  likely  to  cost 
them.  If,  on  tin-  other  hand,  the  contract  i>  taken  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  it  pay.  there  is  little  rea.-on  to  hope  that  you 
will  jjef  more  than  your  money'.-  worth,  though  it  be  done  for 
half  price.  The  chances  that  y  >\i  will  ^et  an  honot  plumper 
to  cheat  himself  for  your  lienetit  are  about  as  one  to  one  hun- 
dred that  you  have  iva-on  to  conclude,  after  the  work  i>  dime, 
that  you  are  the  victim  of  your  own  .-martne.— .  and  that  the 
man  with  whom  you  made  your  >!nvwd  bargain  has  far  better 
reason  to  feel  -ati-tied  than  you  have.  The  ^rcat  danger  of  the  why  the  tow 
contract  -y-tem  i-  the  temptation  it  offer-  to  ^ive  our  work  to  ,"hould'ne™ 
the  lowest  bidder.  IMunibeis  who  can  be  tru-ted  and  whos<' 
bond  i-  Lr,,,,,|  t,.r  anythinir,  do  not  make  any  haphaxard  . 

If  an  architect's  specification-  are  specific,  they  can  tell 
tO  *  dollar  the  COti  ry  ounce  of   material    called    for,  and 

with  approximate  acciir.K  r.  the  time  it  will  take  to  put 

the-,-  material.-  together.  To  the  cost  every  hoiiot  practical 
plumber  will  add  the  percentage  he  has  learned  by  experience 
to  allow  for  v  i  contingencies,  and  to  the  sum  of  tin 

nid  legitimate   profit.      If  we  are  willing  to  contract  with 

him  to  do  our  work  on  tin-  ba-i-.  well  and  i;.»od.      We  know  in 

advance  ju-t  what  the  work  will  eo>t  us.  and  we  .-hall  probably 

it  well  done  whether  the  plumber's  pmtit  be  a  little  more 

or  a  little  lerv*  than  In-  expected.      Hut  on  i thcr  ha.-;.-  car 

atTord  t.>  contract  with  any  man  for  anything.  I'.id-  inder  the 
price  named  by  .1  responsible  plumber  of  character  an. 1  e\; 
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ence  who  is  willing  to  give  you  a  memorandum  of  items,  can 
safely  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Obviously,  therefore,  con- 
tracts— if  awarded  at  all  for  plumbing  work — cannot  always  be 
given  to  the  lowest  bidder.  This  is  a  proposition  so  plain  that 
no  man  with  the  average  allowance  of  common  sense  can  fail 
to  see  its  wisdom. 
Architects'  ]?or  much  of  the  looseness  which  has  crept  into  the  morals 

specifications 

and  practices  of  the  plumbing  trade,  the  architects  are  respon- 
sible. A  very  large  proportion  of  their  plans  and  specifications 
are  prepared  with  so  little  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  plumb- 
ing work  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pipe  a  house  in  accord- 
ance with  them.  The  plumber  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
their  errors  or  mistakes,  but  for  his  own  protection  he  is  very 
apt  to  take  advantage  of  them.  -As  I  have  spoken  of  this  sub- 
ject in  another  chapter,  I  shall  not  discuss  it  here. 
Howtheevii3  For  the  evils  of  ignorant  and  dishonest  plumbing  there  is 

affectinsrthe  . 

trade  may  bo  but  one  remedy  which  promises  to  be  permanent  and  certain. 
It  is  to  employ  only  skillful  and  honest  men  who  will  not  agree 
to  work  for  less  than  fair  prices.  When  this  is  provided  for  in 
advance  it  makes,  practically,  but  little  difference  whether  our 

The  percent-  Work  is  done  bv  contract  or  for  a  percentage.     The  latter  sys- 

age  system. 

tern  has  many  advantages,  however.  The  plumber  who  works 
for  a  percentage,  usually  ranging  from  seven  to  ten,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  job,  agrees  to  bill  materials  and  labor  at  their 
net  cost  and  take  the  percentage  of  the  total  agreed  upon  as 
his  profit,  including  the  superintendence,  &c.  If  the  builder 
or  house  owner  prefers,  he  can  buy  his  own  materials  and  the 
plumber  will  furnish  the  labor  required  to  put  them  together, 
itsadvan-  This  insures  good  materials  and  good  workmanship,  and  costs 
no  more  than  any  man  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  work  he 
has  done.  The  fact  that  a  majority  of  our  best  plumbers  are 
willing  to  work  on  this  system,  shows  that  they  are  content 
with  fair  profits  and  ready  to  give  their  customers  every 
jobbing,  reasonable  advantage.  Where  job  work  is  to  be  done,  such  as 
repairs  and  alterations,  the  customer  has  but  one  means  of  pro- 
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tecting  himself.  He  must  intrust  Ids  work  to  some  man  who 
lias  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  The  moment  he 
begins  to  haggle  about  the  price  of  work  before  it  is  done,  he 
invites  the  plumber  to  cheat  him  in  order  to  save  himself.  In  ooodpayfor 

good  work. 

a  word,  it  is  with  the  plumbing  business  as  with  all  other 
trades — if  you  want  good  work  and  fair  dealing  you  must  deal 
with  good  men  and  pay  fair  prices. 

How  do  the  plumbers  regard  this  subject  ?     I  believe  that  a  The  views  of 

the  trad© 

majority  of  those  who  will  see  this  book  will  agree  perfectly 
with  everything  I  have  said  in  this  chapter.  Perhaps  I  cannot 
furnish  better  proof  of  this  than  by  quoting  from  a  few  of  the 
many  letters  I  have  saved  out  of  an  extensive  and  interesting 
correspondence  with  representative  men  in  the  trade,  extending 
over  a  period  of  several  years.  These  letters  are  bonafide,  and 
my  quotations  are  given  verbatim. 

A  plumber  of  thirty  years'   experience,  doing  business  in  Extracts  from 
Syracuse,  K.  Y.,  sent  me  a  letter,  called  out  by  a  published  ence. 
article  of  mine,  from  which  I  quote  as  follows : 

"You   say   that   the   responsibility   which   rests   upon    the  A  plumber's 

,         ,  .          »  .  ,  ,  ,       ,         responsibility 

plumber  is  often  more  serious  than  he  imagines,  and  that 
ignorance  is,  at  best,  a  poor  excuse  for  the  mischief  which 
may  result  from  his  mistakes. 

"Now,  I  admit  that  this  trade,  like  most  others,  is  imper- The  trade 
fectly  learned  in  America,  because  we  have  no  apprentice  sys-  learned. 
tem  worthy  of  the  name ;  but  the  worst  feature  of  the  case  is 
that  builders  and  owners  of  houses  think  they  know  as  much 
about  plumbing  as  the  man  who  has  served  a  lifetime  at  it.     It 
is  this  dangerous  ignorance,  mistaken  for  knowledge,  which 
enables  employers  who  know  but  little  of  the  business  and  who 
hire  cheap  men,  to  get  contracts  for  plumbing  work,  because 
they  will  follow  the  directions  laid  down  for  them  by  men  who 
know  still  less  than  they  do.     If  you  will  make  inquiry  in  the  Practical 
trade  I  think  you  will  find  that  about  one-half  of  the  so-called 
1  practical  plumbers '  cannot  lay  out  a  job  so  that  it  will  work 
right  when  finished.     I  call  to  mind  laborers,  masons,  hardware 
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dealers,  jewelers,  caq^enters,  tinmen,  machinists,  a  county 
sheriff  and  a  tanner,  who  think  they  know  all  about  plumbing 
and  can  make  money  out  of  it.  A  member  of  a  prominent 
house  in  your  city,  dealers  in  plumbers'  supplies,  told  me  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  they  had  lately  received  an  application 
from  a  man  for  their  catalogues,  with  list  prices,  &c.,  and  all 
the  information  they  could  give  him.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
business,  but  was  going  to  set  up  a  shop,  as  several  men  in  his 
place  had  done  very  well  at  it,  and  he  believed  there  was  money 
to  be  made  in  the  business.  It  is  such  men  as  this  who  do  the 
kind  of  work  you  justly  characterize  as  'unscientific  plumb- 
ing.'" 

Another  correspondent,  a  successful  and  well-known  plumber 
in  Boston,  comments  as  follows  on  some  views  expressed  by  me 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Public  Health  Association  and  sub- 
sequently published  in  the  Sanitarian : 
incompetent      "  As  to  faulty  plumbing  work,  in  most  part  it  lies  with  in- 

architects 

competent  architects  and  very  often  with  gents  of  that  profes- 
sion who  think  themselves  well  posted.  They  of  course  can 
design  the  plans  of  a  house,  locate  where  the  plumbing  work  is 
to  be,  write  a  very  elaborate  specifications,  &c.,  get  half  a  dozen 
plumbers  to  estimate  with  a  knowledge  from  the  start  who  is 
going  to  do  the  job.  They  will  call  in  the  specification  for  cer- 
tain places,  '  AAA  pipe  ; '  for  other  places,  '  A  A  pipe.'  At  the 
same  time  they  don't  know  one  from  the  other  except  they 
see  the  trade-mark.  They  will  come  into  a  building ;  they  see 
the  ends  of  pipes  sticking  out  where  shown  on  the  plan,  and 
HOW  they  see  the  trap  for  a  closet  put  in.  They  simply  take  a  bird's-eye 

supervise  ,.  .,  ,  .,  ,  "  -,-.,         . 

work,  view  of  it  and  pass  on ;  may  possibly  sing  out,  '  Plumber,  are 
you  sure  that  is  right  ? '  They  know  no  more  how  it  is  put  in 
than  a  school-boy,  for  they  do  not  examine  it.  Then  again, 
sir,  I  confess  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  fault  with  the  plumber. 
The  plumber  is  the  architect's  man — that  is  understood.  The 
plumber  is  the  man  of  that  worst  of  leeches,  the  house  agent. 
The  house  agent  and  the  architect  know  each  other.  The 
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plumber,  between  the  u\o,  is  in  a  sweat  box.     I  am  giving  you  Howtn« 
these  plain,  simple  facts  before  going  into  details  of  the  causes  is  wed. 
of  defective  plumbing  work  or  advancing  an  idea  for  a  remedy. 
Now  the  plumber,  having  to  give  10  per  cent,  to  one  and  10  Makin?  cheap 

5    .  .  work  pay. 

per  cent,  to  another,  must  curtail  from  the  AAA  pipe  and  the 
AA  pipe  in  specification ;  and  where  cast-iron  soil  pipe  is 
called  for,  calked  with  molten  lead,  I  will  guarantee  that  more 

than  two-thirds  of  the  hub  is  filled  with   paper  and  sand.     It  The  conse- 
quences, 
won't  leak  water — oh,  no — because  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  let 

into  the  hub  and  has  generally  a  run.     But  will  it  leak  sewer 
gas  ?     Oh,  yes — because  there  is  not  lead  enough  there  to  keep 
it  back  ;  and  all  this  is  done  under  the  eye  of  the  experienced 
architect.     Then  again,  sir,  a  great  deal  of  the  fault  is  with  a  House buiid- 
contemptible  set  of  house-building  speculators,  who  probably  do  latore.60" 
not  own  $200  in  the  whole  block  when  the  buildings  are  started. 
What  do  they  care  how  the  plumbing  or  any  other  work  is 
done  if  they  can  make  a  few  thousands,  honestly  or  not  ? 

"  Then  again,  not  a  little  rests  with  penurious  (honest  pay,  penurious 
though)  house  owners,  who  are  always  trying  to  make  some- 
thing a  little  less  answer  the  purpose. 

"  The  class  of  men  styling  themselves  carpenters  and  builders  carpenters 
are  also  responsible  for  much  of  the  cheap  and  inferior  contract  a" 
plumbing  work.     For  example,   a  person   contemplating   the 
building  of  a  house — worth,  say,  86000 — goes  to  an  architect 
and  gets  a  set  of  plans  and  specifications,  which  of  course  in- 
cludes the  work  of  the  plumber,  roofer,  painter,  &c.     The  car- 
penter and  builder  estimates  on  the  whole  job,  without  consult- 
ing any  of  the  mechanics  upon  whom  he  must  rely  in  carrying 
out  the  plans.     We  will  suppose  that  he  gets  the  contract.     He  HOW  low  bids 

n  are  secured. 

goes  to  the  plumber,  with  whom  he  has-  acquaintance,  and  says  : 

'John,  I  have  the  contract  to  build  a  house  for  Mr. ,  at 

such  a  place,  and  I  want  you  to  estimate  on  the  plumbing ;  but 
remember,  I  want  it  done  as  cheap  as  you  can  do  it.  I  have 
taken  the  job  so  low  that  it  is  only  to  keep  my  hands  going.' 
The  same  story  is  told  in  confidence  to  half  a  dozen  plumbers, 
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and  the  consequence  is  that  a  very  imperfect  job  is  done,  and 
perhaps  without  so  much  profit  to  the  plumber  as  would  repre- 
sent the  price  of  a  potful  of  solder.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
great  many  plumbers  who  will  not  do  work  on  this  basis ;  but 
there  are,  unfortunately,  a  great  many  who  will  take  anything, 
and  so  long  as  these  can  get  work  to  do  for  parsimonious  house- 
builders,  so  long  will  \ve  have  bad  plumbing  with  its  attendant 
evils, 
competition  "  I  must  confess  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  fault  with  plunib- 

among 

plumbers,  ers  in  trying  to  cut  one  another  out  of  work*until  there  is  not  a 
scrap  of  solder  profit  left.  In  my  opinion,  with  the  foregoing 
facts,  it  is  impossible  to  have  other  than  defective  plumbing 
work." 

This,  it  should  be  remembered,  gives  the  experience  of  a 
plumber,  and  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the  generalizing  of  one 
not  practically  acquainted  with  the  business.  Another  plumber, 
long  established  in  business  in  New  York,  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  kind  of  competition  which  those  in  the  trade  experi- 
ence from  their  fellow-craftsmen.  I  quote  as  follows : 

Adivided      "  Allow  me  to  give  you  a  view  into  the  plumbing  trade  and 

responsibility  '     .       . 

for  bad  work,  how  the  plumbers  act  toward  each  other,  and  how  it  is  that 
they  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  bad  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held  by  the  public,  and  why  house  owners  are  respon- 
sible for  defective  plumbing,  sewer  pipes,  tfcc.  Most  people 
think  that  plumbers,  as  a  trade  or  body,  are  more  leagued  to- 
gether and  more  loyal  to  each  other  and  the  trade  than  any 
other  class  of  workmen  in  New  York  city,  but,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptional cases,  quite  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  When  it  is  possi- 
ble to  cut  one  another  out  of  custom  they  are  bound  to  do  it. 
Now  to  come  to  the  point,  suppose  you  have  plumbing  work  in 
your  house.  A  pipe  bursts,  you  send  for  your  plumber,  but  as 
neither  he  nor  his  men  are  in  you  send  around  the  corner  for 
some  one  else.  That  some  one  comes ;  he  takes  a  view  of  matters, 
and  then  does  what  you  should  have  done — shuts  the  water  off. 
Then,  instead  of  at  once  beginning  the  job,  he  will  begin  find- 
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ing  fault  with  all  the  plumbing  work  in  the  house,  until  ho 
makes  you  b.lieve  that  he  is  the  only  workman  in  New  York 
that  knows  anything,  and  that  the  man  who  has  been  doing 

your  work  for  years  is  nothing  but  a  fool,     lie  makes  you  be-  unfair  com- 
petition, 
lieve  also  that  if  your  pipes  were  altered  thus  and  so  there 

would  be  no  chance  for  any  more  bursting.  The  upshot  of  the 
matter  is  you  keep  sending  for  the  smart  man  until  there  is 
something  disturbed,  perhaps  under  your  floor  or  it  may  be  in 
the  cellar,  that  your  smart  man  knows  nothing  about,  and  the 
first  intimation  you  have  of  the  matter  is  your  need  for  a  doc- 
tor or  perhaps  the  undertaker.  And  all  this  happens  because 
you  did  not  shut  off  the  water  and  have  patience  until  the  fool 
came  home  to  get  your  order.  People,  I  know,  are  not  to  be 
blamed,  in  case  a  pipe  bursts,  for  sending  for  the  nearest 
plumber;  their  haste  is  usually  the  result  of  ignorance  asnowpiumb- 
to  the  danger  which  menaces  the  boiler  or  some  other  part  of  popular* by 
the  plumbing  work.  All  that  is  necessary  in  case  a  burst  occurs  1»norance- 
is  to  shut  off  the  water,  and  every  adult  member  of  every  house- 
hold should  know  how  to  do  this.  Then  open  the  hot-water 
cock  in  the  kitchen  sink,  or  over  the  bath,  keep  a  moderate  fire 
in  the  range,  and  the  boiler  will  last  for  48  hours  without 
harm.  The  water  in  it  will  bubble  and  boil,  but  that  is  all. 
Your  plumber,  when  he  comes,  will  know  how  to  handle  mat- 
ters. 

"Again,  house  owners  are  largely  responsible  for  defective  WorklngfoE 
work,  for  the  reason  that  they  often  impose  upon  the  plumber  servants- 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  working  for  the  cook  or  the  coach- 
man.    He  must  please  these  potent  officials  of  the  household. 
If  not,  they  complain,  and  on  the  strength  of  their  complaints 
the  plumber  is  dismissed  and  a  new  man  is  employed  who  will 
do  things  as  the  cook  or  the  coachman  may  be  pleased  to  direct, 
and  who  will  also  '  make  it  right  with  them.'     As  the  rule,  the 
new  man  undoes  or  spoils  the  work  of  the  old.     By  neglecting  The  duty  of 
to  exercise  a  judicious  oversight  in  such  matters,  the  householder 
has  himself  to  blame  for  the  defective  sanitary  condition  of  his 
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premises.  I  would,  in  conclusk  n,  advise  all  householders  to 
find  out  for  themselves  whether  "';heir  plumber  is  an  honest  man 
and  does  his  work  properly.  If  so,  he  would  do  well  to  disre- 
gard all  complaints  of  servants  ?,nd  interested  parties.  When 
you  find  you  have  a  good  man,  (rust  him  as  you  do  your  family 
physician.  The  comparison  is  not  a  bad  one,  for  to  his  skill,  • 
intelligence  and  judgment  you  owe  immunity  from  a  large 
variety  of  causes  of  disease.  Good  plumbing  is  of  vastly  more 
consequence  than  all  your  rich  furniture  and  costly  carpets." 

I  might  fill  many  pages  with  similar  quotations  from  my  cor- 
respondence, but  those  already  given  will  show  how  plumbers 
regard  the  evils  affecting  the  trade.  They  are  the  almost  con- 
fidential utterances  of  men  who  speak  from  long  experience, 
and  every  plumber  among  my  readers  will  agree  with  them  as 
well  as  with  my  own  general  remarks  on  the  subject. 
Advice  to  I  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few  words  of  friendly 
to  thefrade!  counsel  to  young  men  in  the  business.  There  is  in  a  great 
many  trades  a  feeling  that  the  more  repairs  there  are  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  prosperity  of  the  trade.  A  hard  winter  that 
bursts  pipes  in  all  directions  is  very  generally  regarded  as  a  good 
thing  for  plumbers  and  welcoined  accordingly.  Mechanics  often 
say :  "  "We  like  to  have  work  "\vear  out  becauss  it  gives  us  jobs." 
This  feeling  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  willfully  poor 
plumbing  work.  Now,  this  is  killing  the  trade.  Voor  work- 
men find  employment,  the  business  is  demoralized  and  good 
men  have  altogether  too  little  to  do.  So  bad  is  plumbing  work 
in  general  that  people  have  just  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  They 
know  that  in  a  few  years  the  repairs  will  more  than  equal  the. 
first  cost,  and  in  putting  up  a  ne\v  building  they  have,  as  the 
The  work- rule,  only  the  few  indispensable  fixtures.  The  true  aim 
nSaim%f  the  workman,  therefore,  should  be  to  make  the  work 
good  and  durable.  If  it  were  certain  no  repairs  would  be 
necessary  on  the  plumbing  of  a  house  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
there  would  be  much  more  work  put  into  a  house.  The  in 
crease  of  new  work  would  more  than  equal  the  amount  lost  in 
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repairs,  while  the  quality  of  the  work  and  the  character  of  the 
workmen  must  necessarily  be  much  higher  than  now. 

When  an  accident  happens  which  makes  large  repairs  neces-  Repairs, 
sary,  or  when  there  is  a  general  freeze-up  of  pipes,  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  community  is  injured  to  a  certain  extent.  There 
is  so  much  value  wasted  and  the  community  is  poorer.  It  is  a 
short-sighted  selfishness  that  regards  such  misfortunes  as  bless- 
ings to  the  trade.  The  wise  policy  is  to  make  each  job  thor- 
ough, so  that  repairs  may  not  be  needed. 

Some  years  ago  I  overheard  a  conversation   between   two  TWO  kinds  ot 
plumbers  as  to  the  best  methods  of  doing  work  of  a  certain 
kind. 

Said  one  :  "  I  don't  want  to  do  my  work  too  well,  or  I  shall 
have  no  repairs  to  do." 

Said  the  other :  "  It  has  always  been  my  policy  to-  do  work 
so  well  that  it  won't  need  repairs,  and  the  consequence  is  I  am 
always  full  of  good  work  while  you  are  always  jobbing." 

To  the  young  plumber,  ambitious  of  honorable  success  in  precepts 
life,  I  offer  the  following  brief  and  easily  remembered  advice  : 

Learn  your  trade  thoroughly. 

Study  its  literature  and  learn  all  you  can  of  every  subject 
which  bears  upon  it,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Do  no  work  that  you  cannot  point  to  with  pride. 

Make  no  charge  which  you  could  not,  upon  oath  and  with  a 
clear  conscience,  declare  to  be,  in  your  judgment,  just  and 
reasonable. 

Deal  honestly  and  honorably  with  all  men,  and  do  unto 
others  in  the  trade  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you. 

These  may  seems  like  platitudes,  and  so  they  are ;  but  they 
are  the  sole  conditions  of  honorable  and  permanent  success. 
The  man  who  follows  this  policy  through  life,  and  who  com- 
bines industry  and  thrift  with  right  principles,  will  merit  success 
whether  he  achieves  it  or  not. 
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